Uncle Sam’s New Farm—Reclamation by Irrigation 





» San Francisco SEPTEMBER Fifteen Cents 
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High Class Property for Sale 


THE SAN CARLOS PARK SYNDICATE 


offers to HOMESEEKERS and INVESTORS, Resident and Villa Lots, Orchards, 
Vineyards and Acreage, in the MOST BEAUTIFUL TRACT OF LAND on j 
the San Francisco Bay Shore—Rolling, Picturesque and Grand—Beautiful Creeks, 


Trees, Ferns and Flowers. 
Streets are to be GRADED, MACADAMIZED, SEWERED and LIGHTED. [ 


SPRING VALLEY WATER | 


Climatic Conditions Perfect— Picturesque and Charming Scenery — Excellent 
Transportation. Via Bay Shore Cut-off of the Southern Pacific, 


30 Minutes’ Ride from San Francisco 
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IDEAL LOCATION—Commands view of the Bay. The Home Place for the 
Business Man, the Merchant, the Professional Man, the Banker and the Capitalist. 

EDUCATIONAL CENTER~—The Leland Stanford Jr. University, Reid’s 
School for Boys, Order of the Sacred Heart from Paris, France, for Young Ladies, 
Hoitt’s Academy for Boys, Manzanita Hall Preparatory for Stanford or Eastern 
Universities, Girls and Boys’ High School are all located within easy reach of 
this Property. 

BUSINESS AND MANUFACTURING SITES—On Deep Water, with 
Excellent Shipping Facilities by Rail and Water, controlled by this Syndicate. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, PAMPHLETS, ETC., CALL ON OR ADDRESS 


SAN CARLOS PARK SYNDICATE 


OFFICES 


393a and 395a Monadnock Building, San Francisco, Califortfia 
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“All rights secured.” 
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This Bureau is established for the purpose of furnishing information to prospective 
travelers. Sunset Magazine by reason of its close relations with railroad and 
steamship companies occupies a very favorable position, enabling it to obtain at 
first hand accurate data. 

We plan to make this the most complete bureau of its kind in the country. We 
will furnish information about any part of the world, telling you how to get there, what 
the cost will be, what the hotel accommodations and rates are; and will send 
you descriptive books, maps and folders—in fact, all the information our great 
facilities enable us to give. 

No advertisement will be permitted herein the reliability of which has not first 
been determined. 





‘*THE PICTURESQUE CITY OF A GREAT STATE’’— 
MILLION AND A HALF NOW BEING EXPENDED FOR 
PLEASURE AND CONVENIENCE OF VISITOR AND 
RESIDENT—WHERE THE MOUNTAINS RUN DOWN 
TO THE SEA—COMPETITIVE RAILROAD NEARLY 
COMPLETED INTO CITY—SPLENDID TIME AND 
PLACE FOR INVESTMENT 


WRITE BOARD OF TRADE FOR BOOKLET ‘'A”’ 
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HOTEL DEL CORONADO 
UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 
NJOY California’s best climate at the largest all-vear seaside resort hotel in 
E, the world. All outside rooms. Guests will appreciate the new and im- 
portant changes. Every modern convenience provided, including long 
distance telephone in rooms. Chef of national reputation. Choicest and widest 
cuisine of anv hotel in the West. Interior court a rare tropical garden. Fine 
fishing, boating and bathing. Improved golf course and unexcelled cement 
tennis courts. Two full-size polo fields, one-mile race track. 
For further information address: 


H. F. NORCROSS, GENERAL AGENT, MORGAN ROSS, Manacer, 
334 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 














The City of Beautiful Homes 


The World’s Most Beautiful Playground 


More Free Entertainment Than Any 
Other Resort on the Pacific Coast 











SUMMER SEASON OPENS NEVER A DULL MOMENT 
MAY FIRST 
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= St. Helena 
Sanitarium 


Next to the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium, the largest and best 
equipped institution of its kind 
in the world. Offers advantages 
of climate and surroundings for 
health-seekers, combined with 
conveniences of a modern 
hotel, physicians of long ex- 
perience, trained nurses and 
careful attendants. Located 
sixty-five miles from San Fran- 
cisco on an eminence overlook- 
ing the beautiful Napa Valley 
For information address 


St. Helena Sanitarium 


Sanitarium, Napa Co., 
California 








OR 


information Bureau 
S. P. Co., Flood Building 
San Francisco. 




















Hotel St. James S30 


b : 
California 
STARTING POINT FOR THE GREAT LICK OBSERVATORY 


Albert Bettens, Proprietor R. M. Bettens, Manager 
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Enjoy Country Life at 


HOTEL 
ROWARDENNAN 


Ben Lomond 





































Fishing Cc Southern 
Shooting ALIFORNIA Petia 
Boating week-end 
Swimming In the Heart of the tickets $10 
i Santa Cruz soeeieee. 
acing Mountains po cety ae to 
Bathing nan until ag ood 
T nni Ben Lomond 6.08 
e s am., and arrive at 
10:00 m. i tan 
sai Francisco, 2 5 Ba 
1 San rancisco at 
3d and Townse 
Beautiful peta at 200 ann 
Clubhouse Lomond. 
Special 
Long 
: Reduced 
Distance : 
‘Ph Round Trip 
one Rates 
° R b ou 
20 minutes enn entily erauneet 
f business in San 
O ——— fo live 
P at Rowardennan 
Santa Cruz Pay inquire _ 
No Staging Pacific, Flood Buldine, ov 
any S. P. ticket agent. 




















The Most Beautiful Drives and Walks 


Open the Year Round 


Rooms with Private Bath. Hot and Cold Water 


WRITE O R TELEPHONE FOR RESERVATION fie 0 


Henry G. Walter, proprietor Hotel Rowardennan 
BEN LOMOND, CALIFORNIA 


Automobiles—Garage Now in Construction 
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THIS IS THE NEW BATH-HOUSE AT 


PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS 


Its Palatial Furnishings and Fittings remind one of the glories of Ancient Rome. Its supert 
equipment is unrivaled by anything in this country. Hydropathic Treatment for all Ills. Mud Baths, 
Swimming Baths, Turkish Baths. NATURE HERE GIVES HER POWER OF 1.EALIN,: 
Open all the year. For terms, address 


W. A. JUNKER ESTATE, Manager Hotel El Paso de Robles, Paso Robles, California 








Troutinthe McCloud River? 


Millions of them. Gamey and brilliant in color, as well as large in size. 
The Brook Trout (Salmo Fontinalis), Dolly Varden Trout, Rainbow Trout 
and others, will give you the best of sport. The McCloud River region is a 
comparatively new one and has not been fished out. ‘Try it and you can’t 
fail to be delighted. For detailed information apply to 


McCLOUD RIVER RAILROAD CO. 


James Flood Building San Francisco, California 











THE FAIRLAWN _RICHARDSON MINERAL SPRINGS 


Fruitvale Avenue and Bellevue Street 


Fruitvale, California The homelike health resort of Northern Cali- 
M. L. ZAPPETTINI, Manager fornia. Open the entire year. Steam and 


i 7 7. Cures rheumatism 

Strictly first-class hotel. European and American plan. One hundred mineral baths sabi day. Cc . Sh 
rooms. Rates, $1.50 per day and up. Special attention paid to families. malaria, all stomach, liv er, kidney, and skin 
Oper m sll the y year ‘round. scrote unsurpassed. Phone Merritt 38 diseases and nervous troubles. Stage daily, 


1 a = Ten miles from Chico. 
ROYAL HOUSE | tmriisine?in 
| 





F. L. TURPIN, Proprietor Rates Reasonable 
Cor. 4th and Howard Sts., San Francisco, Cal. Address J. H. RICHARDSON 
New house, reinforced concrete, fireproof. Stes eat. § 3 8 e 
Pag ecg ae yyy pee pe oy hoy agg eee peng a CHICO, CALIFORNIA 


the week. | 
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THE CARMEL AND SAN CARLOS MISSIONS ARE CLOSE 
BY HOTEL DEL MONTE, WHERE IT IS SUMMER TIME 
ALL THE YEAR—WRITE FOR FOLDER TO H. R. 
WARNER, MANAGER, DEL MONTE, CALIFORNIA 
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anta Catalina Island 








Season 1907—Greatest Fishing Tournaments known, auspices “Tuna” and “ Light Tackle” Clubs. World’s Rod and 
Records for Size, Weight and Number of Deep Sea Game Fishes. The Great Canvas City (and Cottages). 
and Restaurants. Write for Illustrated, General and Fishing Folders. 








Reel 


Numerous Hotels 


BANNING CO., “i2meBuiume Los Angeles, Cal. 














Mt. Tamalpais 


~-. OVER... 


“The Crookedest Railroad in the World” 








is a trip no visitor to San Francisco can overlook 
and one that no native Californian interested 
in scenic effects, or the geography of this part 
of the country should fail to take. 


The Trip to Mt. Tamalpais Consists of 


a boat ride along the wharves and shipping of San Francisco; a sail across the 
Golden Gate, the entrance to the Golden West; an electric car ride, third rail 
system, along the shore of the bay; a railroad ride through the big redwood 
trees of Mill Valley; the mountain railway trip, not a cog road and no steep 
inclines; an unsurpassed panorama of mountains, valleys and ocean. You see 
it all from Mt. Tamalpais and want to go again. 





For full information inquire at any railroad passenger office or 


Peck-Judah Co. Ticket Office | Mt. Tamalpais Railway Co. 
222 South Spring Street, Los Angeles Sausalito Ferry Mill Valley, Marin County 
789 Market Street, San Francisco San Francisco California 
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HOTEL RAFAEL 


SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 
Open All Year 


Located in beautiful Marin County, at the foot of Mt. Tamalpais, one of the 
many points of interest and beauty within easy reach of Hotel Rafael. 
All rooms are outside rooms with long distance telephone in each— 
Lighted by Electricity throughout — Ideal Climate — Beautiful grounds of 
Twenty-two acres— Golf, Tennis, Hunting, Fishing, Yachting, Riding 
and Driving—AlIl Indoor Sports and Amusements — Children’s Play- 
grounds equipped with Juvenile Appliances. 


: ONLY FIFTY MINUTES 
FROM SAN FRANCISCO 


THIRTY MINUTE TRAIN SERVICE 





American and European Plan Moderate Prices 


Write for Information and beautifully illustrated Booklet, to 


FRANK N. ORPIN, Proprietor 
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TAHOE TAVERN 


THE SHORE OF LAKE TAHOE 


The Most Picturesque Mountain Lake in America 


Accommodates 350 Guests 
New Annex New Casino 


Fifteen miles by rail from Truckee, Cal. Stop-overs 
permitted on Overland Railroad and Pullman tickets 


Excellent trout fishing, boating, driving, mountain climbing, etc. 


ADDRESS 


MRS. ALICE RICHARDSON, MANAGER, TAHOE, CALIFORNIA 
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A DELIGHTFUL PLACE TO REST AND GET WELL 














Witter Springs Hotel 


NOT A SANITARIUM BUT A LUXURIOUS HOME-LIKE INN 


Set like a gem in the evergreen mountains of Lake. County, California, 
overlooking beautiful Clear Lake, thirty miles long and ten miles wide. 
Boating, fishing and hunting. Magnificent scenery—mild, tonic climate. 





Witter Springs Water Works Wonders 


For people afflicted with stomach, liver, kidney and bladder troubles. 
It also cures rheumatism, gout and all uric acid complaints. 
A beautiful, illustrated book about Witter Springs Hotel and Witter 
Springs Water and a set of colored postals sent free upon request. 

















ADDRESS 


Rodney J McCormick, Manager, Witter Springs, Lake County, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA MEDICAL WATERS CO., Eastern Distributors of Witter Springs Water 
HIGHLAND, NEW YORK 
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COME TO 


Byron Hot Springs 


Rheumatism or Stomach Trouble 


by the most remarkable peat baths and mineral springs in 
the world, while enjoying in-door and out-door sports at all 
seasons of the year, and being served with every modern 
convenience at California’s most comfortable Mission Hotel. 
Write to Southern Pacific Information Bureau, James 
Flood Building, San Francisco; or 
3 = PECK-JUDAH Information Bureau, 222 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles; Market and Fourth Streets, San Fran- 
THE HOTEL AT BYKON cisco; or Manager Byron Hot Springs Hotel, California. 




















YOSEMITE VALLEY via THE MARIPOSA GROVE OF BIG TREES 


THE MARIPOSA GROVE OF BIG TREES contains the largest 
trees in the world, among them the “GRIZZLY GIANT”, “THE 


FALLEN MONARCH”, and “THE WAWONA”, 
Purchase your tickets by way of THE MARIPOSA GROVE OF BIG TREES 
For particulars apply to any agent of the Southern Pacific Company, or to 


A. S. MANN, AGENT, SOUTHERN PACIFIC TICKET OFFICE, FLOOD BUILDING 
884 Market Street, or 14 Powell Street SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 




















With Glacier Point Camp in Connection, Under Same Management as the Sentinel Hotel 

Yosemite Camp is situated just at the right of and at the foot of Yosemite Falls in a magnificent grove 
of black oaks about one-half mile from the SENTINEL HOTEL, the ideal camping spot in the Valley. All 
that goes to make camp life enjoyable can be found here. 


Camp Yosemite coupons are good at Glacier Point Camp. P 
At Sentinel Hotel will be found telegraph, express and postoffice, a first-class barber shop, and club house. 


All stages arrive at and depart from the Hotel. 
For rates, information and literature, address 





J. B. COOK, PROPRIETOR, YOSEMITE, CALIFORNIA INFORMATION BUREAUS, SOUTHERN Paciric, 


OR ANY EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, SOUTHERN PACIFIC 870 MARKET STREET ° ° SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
OMPANY, AND PECK-JUDAH COMPANY 600 SPRING STREET - - - LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS ANGELES OAKLAND PIER - o 2 = ° CAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 








VILLA FONTENAY. _ First-class summer and 


winter resort in the Santa Cruz mountains. The only 
resort with complete electric light system in the Santa 
Cruz mountains. Every accommodation for rest and 
pleasure. 250 acres in the grounds in Redwood belt. 


is one of the most noted Terms, $10 per_week, up. Free carriage from Glen- 
wood station. For booklets, address Rice Harper, R. 


HUNTING, FISHING AND F. D. No. 1, Santa Cruz, California. Phone State 83. 
HEALTH RESORTS 


on the Pacific Coast ‘CENTRA L HOTEL 














Write to EDSON BROTHERS, Beswick, a a ee 
Siskiyou Co., California for particulars, or Tourists apc ope a Valley 
- ; ‘ S ver e new ralroa 
apply to the PECK-JUDAH CO. of San BUS TO AND FROM ALL TRAINS 





Francisco and Los Angeles. Merced, California 
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SUNSET MAGAZINE 


Interesting Alike to Old and Young 








HAVE YOU SEEN THE BEAUTIFUL BOOK ‘'THE ROAD 
OF A THOUSAND WONDERS,” CONTAINING 75 PAGES 
AND 125 ILLUSTRATIONS IN FOUR COLORS, PICTURING 
THE MAGNIFICENT SCENERY AND POINTS OF INTEREST 
IN CALIFORNIA AND OREGON, GIVEN AWAY FREE WITH 
EACH ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION, $1.50, TO 


: SUNSET MAGAZINE 


948 FLOOD BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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§$ 0 



























































CHICAGO 

















CALIFORNIA 














AND BACK 




















CORRESPONDING RATES FROM 











ALL OTHER POINTS 



































National Irrigation Congress 








September 2d-7th. 








Interstate Exhibit Irrigated Land 











Products 





September 2d-14th. 











California State Fair 








September 7th-14th. 








ALL AT SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 











$50,000 in Exhibit Prizes 











Visit California in September, month of the most wonderful fruit 





harvest on earth. Prunes, pears, peaches, apples, raisins, 
plums, berries, grapes. More than you ever saw before. 








Short line, through car service, first-ciass and tourist, from 








the East to Sacramento is given by the 














SOUTHERN PACIFIC 








See agent or write Bureau X, Passenger Department, 
2: Flood Building, San Francisco. 
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TO TRAVEL IN COMFORT TAKE THE 


Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railway 

















THROUGH PERSONALLY CONDUCTED SLEEPERS 
TO FORT WORTH, DALLAS AND ALL INTERME- 
DIATE POINTS, INCLUDING ST. LOUIS, OKLAHOMA, 
SHREVEPORT, MEMPHIS AND KANSAS CITY 3: 32: 








‘ FOR INFORMATION INQUIRE AT ANY OFFICE OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
W. S. St. GEORGE JOS. McILROY 
5 GENERAL PASS. AND TICKET AGENT PACIFIC COAST PASSENGER AGENT 
WAINRIGHT BUILDING ROOM 15, FLOOD BUILDING 
. ST. Louis, MO. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 











TO THE EAS* 


No travel in the world is so luxurious as that 
from California to Chicago. Both as to 
scenery and train equipment, no 
route is so attractive. 


The Overland Limited 


Leaves California daily; electric lights in 
every berth ; all the latest books and papers; 
news of the world bulletined twice daily and 
in extras when occasion warrants 


UNION PACIFIC 


For full information about this famous 
train, call on or write 


S. F. BOOTH, G. A. 
42 Powell St., San Francisco, California 
OR 
E.L. LOMAX, G. P. A. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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and The East 


The fastest, most corhplete and best 
equipped through transcontinental 
trains are offered via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific 
& North-Western Line 


the most direct route, San Francisco and Portland to Chicago, over the 
only double track railway between the Missouri River and Chicago. All 
the provisions for comfort and luxury known to modern travel are in- 
cluded in their equipment. 

The electric lighted Overland Limited, the most luxurious train in the 
world, and The China and Japan Fast Mail, both leave Pacific Coast 
points daily for Chicago and points east via this line. 


The Best of Everything 


Three trains daily to Chicago and two to St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth. 


Choice of routes via the direct 
line through Ogden and Cheyenne 
or via Salt Lake City and Denver. 




























For tickets, sleeping car reservations and full infor- 
mation apply to Southern Pacific agents or address 


R. R. RITCHIE. General Agent, Pacific Coast, C. & N.-W. Ry., 
878 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


C. A, THURSTON, General Agent, C. & N.-W. Ry., 
605 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


R. V. HOLDER. General Agent, C. & N.-W. Ry., 
153 Third Street, Portland, Ore. 


OL509 
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Tonopah & Goldfield 


Railroad Company 2 
NEVADA 


THE RADIATING CENTER FOR THE WORLD’S WONDER OF 
SOUTHERN NEVADA’S NEW GOLD MINING EXCITEMENT 


NOTE: Manhattan, Goldfield, Columbia, Bullfrog, Diamondfield, Kawich, Silver Peak, and other new 
districts that are now pouring out their millions of dollars are all reached from Tonopah. Standard 
Sleeping Cars into Tonopah. Trains leave the line of the Nevada and California Railway (Southern 
Pacific Company) at Mina, Nevada. 


JOHN W. BROCK J. F. HEDDEN 


President General Superintendent 


TONOPAH, NEVADA 




















THE SOUTHERN ROUTE "iE: AAA LE. 
HE fe) O A 
G 
Through Standard and Tourist Sleepers 
TO 
ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 
THROUGH 

FORT WORTH AND DALLAS 


NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 


W. J. SHOTWELL T. D. CONNELLY 


General Agent, 625 Market St. General Agent, 230 S. Spring St. 


YD 
TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY to the EAST | | (/Ac—40@AGO,MINNE 
0 0 tN stpaui” 


San Francisco, California Los Angeles, California 
E. P. TURNER, G. P. and T. A., Dallas, Texas 
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Special Rates || |@2 
TOURIST SLEEPING CARS 
. . FROM PACIFIC COAST TO 
to and from Pacific Coast Points on household goods A\GHIGAGO anotoGINCINNATI vi NEW ORLEANS), 


we ship in through cars to and from California, 


Oregon, Washington’ and Colorado. Our own men NW, EW OAL. EANS, 


do the loading and unloading. Bekins Warehouses at 


all principal coast points. Address TO MEMPHIS, LOUISVILLE, CINCINNATI, 
Bekins Household Shipping Co. ST.LOUIS AND CHICAGO. 


549 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, CHICAGO, or 


Bekins Van & Storage Co. 


LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO or OAKLAND, CAL. 





Tickets and other information of agents of its own 
and connecting lines, 


A. H. HANSON, P.T.M. S. G. HATCH, G. P. A. 
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| ARIZONA 8. NEW MEXICO RAILWAY. 


Jas Colauhoun,President. - Norman(armichael 2dVice-President Geo.A Wagstaff, Superintendent. * 
J.G Hopkinsst Vice President. ATThomson,Secy.and Tres. General Offices: Clifton,Arizona. 













REDUCTION WORKS AT CLIFTON 








HE ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO RAILWAY 

T connects with the Southern Pacific Company lines 

at Lordsburg, New Mexico, and with the El Paso 

and Southwestern Railway at Hachita, New Mexico. It runs a daily 

passenger service between the points named and Clifton, Arizona, the 

great ‘copper camp. It spans the Gila and San Francisco rivers, and 
for twenty miles follows the historic caiion of the Gila River. 

It carries the traveler from the arid plains into the heart of the 
Peloncillo Mountains, landing him in the oldest and greatest mining camp 
in Arizona. 

The climate of Clifton is perfect during eight months in the year; 
altitude, 3400 feet; population, 5000; magnificent mountain scenery, traversed 
by mountain railroads; hunting; fishing; hot springs; ample hotel accommo- 
dations. The center of an immense mineral belt that is in its infancy in develop- 








ment. Here are great copper smelters and wonderful copper mines. 
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San Francisco, Santa Cruz, Oakland, 
Stockton, Fresno, Los Angeles, River- 
side, Reno. Write to Heald’s College in 


Co leges the city of your choice. 


VON MEYERINCK SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 818 Grove 
street, San Francisco. Established 1895. Pre-eminently 
the largest and best equipped school on the Pacific Coast— 
offering all the advantages of Eastern and European con- 
servatories for a thorough musical education. Prospectus 
upon application. 


ANDERSON ACADEMY—Military. Number limited. 
Boys thoroughly prepared for any college. Situation beau- 
tiful; climate unsurpassed; buildings modern; gymnasium 
new; teachers college men. William Walker Anderson, 
principal, Irvington, California. 

HEALD’S STOCKTON BUSINESS COLLEGE, Stock- 
ton, California. Largest school in the interior. Business, 
shorthand, preparatory, teachers, academic, electrical and 
civil engineering. Both sexes. Board and room, $15 per 
month. Write for terms. 














ST. MATTHEW’S MILITARY SCHOOL, Burlingame, 
Founded, 1866. 
Rev. William 


California. Separate school for younger 


boys. A. Brewer, rector. 





HILL MILITARY ACADEMY—A boarding and day 
school for boys. J. W. Hill, M. D., proprietor and princi- 


pal, Portland, Oregon. 





IRVING INSTITUTE AND CALIFORNIA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
2126 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Music, languages, art and elocution. 
Accredited by the Universities. Pupils admitted at any time. MISS ELLA M. 
PINKHAM, Principal. 


Irving Institute and California Conservatory of Music—F ull corps of teachers in all | t ; 
: 7 | and grants diplomas. 


| universities; rare opportunities offered in music, 


departments. Send for catalogue. 


MANZANITA HALL, Palo Alto, California. In ” 


Santa Clara Valley where there is every incentive to work. 
Life of mountain, valley, sea. Ideal dormitory system. 
Three buildings with modern equipment. Prepares for 
astern universities as well as Stanford. A growing 
school for growing boys. Catalogue on request. 15th 
year opens August 27, 1907. 


J. LEROY DIXON, Principal. 


MISS HAMLIN’S boarding and day school for girls. 2230 
Pacific Avenue, near Webster Street. Reopens August 12. 
Accredited to universities and colleges. Address Miss S. D. 
Hamlin, 2230 Pacific Avenue, San Francisco. 

THE HICKS SCHOOL, SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys. Thorough work in 


small classes. Fifth year opens September 19th, 1907. 
____ Rodney M. Heggie, A. M., I Headmaster. 


HERMANN GENSS, Director. 

















FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 





We'll train him in 
All Commercial 


BOY 10 U Branches and give 
A M g 


him a Course in é t that will MAKE A 
THOROUGH BUSINESS MAN OF HIM. 


PACIFIC COAST BUSINESS COLLEGE 
San Jose, California. H.E. COX, Pres. 


MISS HARKER’S SCHOOL, Palo- Alto, California. 
New building, steam heated, to be ready for fall term. 
Large grounds for out-of-doors sports. Accredited to 
Stanford, Vassar and Wellesley. 


From 1902 to 07 We Gained 2720 Students 

All were placed in good positions by us. Write for 
catalogue to BEHNKE WALKER BUSINESS COLLEGE, Elks Bldg. 
Portland, Oregon 

“BEAULIE —A boarding and day school for girls. 
Number limited. Tenth year. Send for catalogue. 
Telephone, Mason 1686. 1601 College avenue, Berkeley, 
California. 


SEND THAT 


R 




















| Boones University School for Boys 


Berkeley, California 





SAN FRANCISCO BUSINES 
more street, San Francisco. Established 


twenty 
San Francisco offers better opportunities than any other 


years. 


city in the world. We give you the training which enables 
you to accept one of these opportunities and introduce 
you to the men who offer the opportunity. Write for 
circulars. S. Weaver, president. 


WESTERN SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, Stockton, 
California. Departments: Normal, shorthand and_ book 
keeping. Special features of bookkeeping work are Loose 
leaf systems, card ledgers and vertical filing systems. All 
unused tuition payments refunded when student leaves 
school. 


MILLS COLLEGE AND SEMINARY. 











Confers degrees 
Seminary course accredited to the 
iti art and 
elocution. Forty-second year. Write for catalogue to Mrs. 
C. T. Mills, president, Mills College P. O., California. 


MOUNT TAMALPAIS MILITARY ACADEMY 
SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 
“TI do not recall ari institution superior to it for training 
boys in a preparatory course for college.’”” Report Inspector- 
General U.S. A. Eighteenth Year Begins August 14, 1907. 
ARTHUR Crossy, D. D., Head Master. 


HOITT SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Non-military, 
sectarian. Limited enrolment, home comforts, 
instruction. Fits for any college. 
beautiful surroundings. Perfect 
catalogue. W. J. Meredith, A. 
Menlo Park, California. 


THE JENNE MORROW LONG COLLEGE OF VOICE 
AND ACTION. PRACTICAL STAGE EXPERIENCE DURING 
ENTIRE COURSE. 995 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE, SAN 








non- 
superior 
Incomparably the most 
sanitation. Illustrated 
B., B. Ped., principal, 








Make Money in Your Spare Time 


SuNSET MAGAZINE offers a very attractive opportunity requiring 
only a little effort on your part. Write for full information to 


Room 16, Department G 


“IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION SUNSET _ 


Flood Building, San Francisco 
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IF YOU WANT 
TO SELL 
ADVERTISE 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


CLASSIFIED AD. RATES 75 CENTS PER LINE 
L No order accepted for less than four lines 


IF YOU WANT 
TO BUY 
ADVERTISE 











REAL ESTATE—California 


Alfalfa and hogs are pay ing $100 per acre; Prunes and 
Peaches, $200 per For further particulars, write 


acrt 
NOBLE & WENTZ, 1015 Eighth Street, Sacramento, Cal. 


FAIR OAKS COLONY. A temperance Colony of 
Eastern people. Fruit of all kinds grown under a steel 
pipe system of irrigation. For full information inquire of 











Geo. P. Robinson, manager, 1006 Fourth street, Sacra- 
mento, California. 
EVERY MAN SEEKING A HOME in California 


should have our catalogue of farms. Hawk, Hawley & 


Carly Co., Sacramento, California. 


CALIFORNIA LAND $1 PER ACRE; balance entire 
purchase $1 week for each 5 acres; no taxes; no interest; 
5-acre tracts; level; rich; clear; ready to plow; under 
irrigation; perpetual water right; immediate possession 
given; particulars, maps, photographs for 2-cent stamp. 
Stevinson Colony, 703 Van Ness avenue, room 40, San 
Francisco, California. 


IF YOU DESIRE TO PURCHASE improved or unim- 
es ed city or county property in the beautiful San Joaquin 

Valley, write us. We have what you want or can get it for 
you. The oldest real estate firm in the valley. Established 
1860. L. M. Cutting & Co., 15 North Hunter street, 
Stockton, California. Write us for descriptive matter. 








REAL ESTATE—California 


MARIN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA—Under beautiful 
Mount Tamalpais. 40 to 60 minutes from center of San 
Francisco. Suburban boat and train service every few 
minutes. Homes and unimproved lots and acreage my 
specialty. Quiet and select communities. The place for 
the city man and toiler to live. Correspondence invited. 
Low prices. W. L. Courtright, San Rafael, California. 


FOR SALE—Paying farm of 6% acres in Alameda 
county, all under cultivation. Convenient of access, and 
all modern improvements. Suburban to San Francisco 
and suitable for a business man of home taste and refine- 
ment. Price, $6,500. Apply to Bertram C. Towne, attor- 
mey at law, San Mateo, California. 











R AF AE 1,—Suburban to the center of San Fran- 
cisco; 50 minutes distant; finest electric and steam rail- 
road service, half hourly. Large lots, trees, garden spot, 
perfect climate. Lots $200 to $500. View unsurpassed. 
Write at once. Also our $10 per month 7 per cent divi- 
dend_ stock proposition will help you own your buiiding 
site free. Write for particulars. Will place an agency in 
each community. Northern Counties Realty Co., Incorpo- 
rated, 711 Sansome street, San Francisco, California. 


REAL ESTA TE—Oregon 


SAN | 











CENTRAL CALIFORNIA LANDS. Fertile, sandy 
loam soil. Fine transportation facilities. Colonization lots 
at reasonable prices in the famous Turlock district where 
the demand for land is great and people are rapidly settling. 
We own the land. You should investigate. Ask Oullahan- 
Littlehale Co., Stockton, California, for references and full 
particulars. 


BEAUTIFUL LAKES, best home land in the United 
States, deep rich soil, irrigation not needed, no malaria, 
no fogs, best climate, Railroad building, free literature. 
Write, The May Land & Investment Company, Lakeport, 
California. 


THE GATEWAY LAND AGE NCY of Stockton, San 
Joaquin County, California, is subdividing into 10- to 100- 
acre tracts or more as desired, the best body of grape, fruit 
or alfalfa land in California. ‘It is a very deep, sandy loam, 
heavily charged with plant food insuring large yield for 
many years without fertilizing. Stock farms and_ potato 
land for sale. City property of all kinds. J. M. McCarty 
& Co., 236 Main street, Stockton, California. 








ALFALFA WORK F ARMS—2 70 acres in cultivation 
“under” water. Open range. Fine buildings. $60 per 
acre. 160 acres, 80 under cultivation, $3,500. Other 
excellent chances. Write for information. All kinds 
lands. See half-page ad Medford this issue. White and 
Trowbridge, Medford, Oregon. 


ASHLAND, OREGON, THE HOME TOWN—good 
schools, churches, lodges, climate, water, people; no better 
fruit section on Coast; peaches, es berries of all kinds; 
rainfall twenty inches; write G. F. Billings. Established 
1883. (Bank References.) 


REAL ESTATE—Washington 
KALAMA ON THE COLUMBIA—Come to south- 
western Washington for mild climate, pure water, health, 
business opportunities, timber, fruit and dairy farms, 
cheap electric power for manufacturing, rail and water 
transportation. Address Imus & Stone, Kalama, Wash- 
ington. See Kalama “ad.” 

















SUNNYVALE, SANTA CLARA niga Net Se ag og 
south of San Francisco on the main line of S. P. Co. 
Sunnyvale is surrounded by more than 10,000 aon R the 
best orchard and vegetable land in our valley, where can be 
grown the Cherry, Peach, Prune, Apricot, all kinds of 
berries and vegetables to perfection. We are also the great 
manufacturing center. Here is located the Joshua Hendy 
Iron Works, employing hundreds of hands. The Jubilee 
Incubator Co., The Century Paint and Roofing Co., Madi- 
son and Bonner Dried Fruit House. The Sunnyvale Can- 
neries, now being built, also an enormous Cannery being 
built by Libby, McNeill and Libby of Chicago. Our gain 
in 1906 was 70 per cent and we shall double in 1907. he 
place for a home or an investment. Business lots, Resi- 
dence lots, 5- and 10-acre tracts and orchard homes. Write 
for our catalogue and maps. Sunnyvale Land Co., Sunny- 
vale, California. 


PLAN OF 





HOMESECURING— 


NEW Population 
creates land value. Join the fifth Homeseeker’s Club. 


Write for large illustrated booklet about this important 
subject. California Home Extension Association, 174 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Los Angeles, California. 


FOR LARGE OR SMALL FARMS, orchards and 
vineyards in the Sacramento valley, get our lists and 
prices before buying. We have the best colony tracts in 
the state. No irrigation. Central California Realty Co. 
S. P. Doane, manager, 1003 K strect, Sacramento, Cali: 
fornia. 











SOUTH WESTERN WASHINGTON—Otnr coal, timber 
and farm land are in active demand—We act as agents— 
care for non-residents’ holdings. References, United States 
National Bank, Union Loan & Trust Ce., Dysart & Ellsbury, 
Centralia, Wash. 


BANKS AND INVESTMENTS 


ROSEVILLE. We will sell you a lot and build you 
a house and find a tenant for you who will pay a rental 
that will net you not less than eight per cent on your in- 
vestment. In the Southern Pacific Company’s new great 
transfer, Roseville, California. Lots will probably double 
in value within three or four years. You can in this way 
invest from one thousand doliars upwards. No chance to 
lose. Where can you make a better, permanent, safe invest- 
ment. Address to-day, California Corporation, Sacramento, 
California. 








Bank k references. 


COMING TO CALIFORNIA? Have your bank send a 
letter of identification to Fort Sutter National Bank, Sacra- 
mento, California. Make your first stop at Sacramento. 
After that no matter where you are on the Pacific Coast, we 
will see that you find friends if you are all right. Ours is 
or handsomest and best equipped bank in Northern Cali- 

ornia. 














FARMERS’ AND MERCHANTS’ BANK, Stockton, 
California. Capital and surplus, $600,000.00. Safe deposit 
boxes for rent. General banking transacted. 
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IF YOU WANT 
TO SELL 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


CLASSIFIED AD. RATES 
No order accepted for less than four lines 


IF YOU WANT 
TO BUY 
ADVERTISE 


75 CENTS PER LINE 











HOTELS 


POPULAR MUSIC 





CAPITAL HOTEL, SACRAMENTO. W. O. Bowers, 
proprietor. Rooms and bath, and sample rooms, steam 
heated throughout. $1.00 per day and up. Also fine grill 
in connection. 


SONGS PUBLISHED ON ROYALTY by New York's 
Big Music Firm. Music written free of charge. We are 
prepared to handle all kinds of manuscripts. North 
American Music Co., Dept. 45. 59 West 28th Street, N.Y. 





GRAY HAIR AND DANDRUFF CURE 


GRAY HAIR. Everything else failed? Then use Dr. 
Mathews Gray Hair Restorer and watch it bring back 
Nature’s color to your hair. Send five two cent stamps 
for large free sample. Dr. Mathews Medicine Co., San 
Francisco, California. 

OUR VACUUM CAP when used a few minutes each 
day draws the blood to the scalp, causing free and normal 
circulation, which stimulates the hair to a new, healthy 
growth. Sent on trial under guarantee. Write for free 
particulars. The Modern Vacuum Cap Co., 671 Barclay 
Block, Denver, Colorado. 








POPULAR SHEET MUSIC 12 cts. PER COPY. 
Arrah Wanna—Blue Bell —Bullfrog — Coon — Cheyenne 
Happy Heine—Iola—Idaho—Laughing Water—Starlight 
Would you Care—Cavalleria Rusticana—Fifth Nocturne 
Flatterer—Flower Song--I1 Trovatore—Spring Song. Send 
2 cts. postage for FREE CATALOG. 
American Music Co., 66-69 Leonard Si St., New York, N. Y 


SONG WRI TERS—I publish and popularize good songs 
free and pay royalty. I wrote and made hits of ‘‘Nothin’ 
from Nothin’,’”’ “I Wonder If You Miss Me,” “He 
Walked Right In,’ etc. Send stamp for book. You 
become professional when you write with me. Ed. Rose, 
Reliable Music Pub. Co., 1431 Broadway, N. Y. C. 





SUPPLIES 


THE HOLT MANUFACTURING CO. Manufacturers 
and dealers in Combined Harvesters, Traction Engines for 
Plowing, Freighting and Logging; Carriage and Wagon 
Wheels; Blacksmith’s Tools and Supplies, Iron and Steel; 
Stockton Scrapers for making roads, levees and ditches; 
Harvester extras and repairs; Leather Belting, and Ewart 
Tink Belting, Stockton, California. 


SAMSON IRON WORKS, Stockton, California. Manu- 
facturers and builders of Samson Gasoline and Oil Engines, 
Samson Centrifugal Pumps, Samson Pumping Plants, 
Samiaen Portable Rigs. Our guarantee is our bond. Prices 
r 1g it 

SCHWABACHER-FREY STATIONERY CO. Suc- 
cessor to Le Count Bros. Co. Stationers, printers, blank 
book makers, engravers and lithographers. 42-44 Sutter 
street, San Francisco, California. 


DIAMONDS AND JEWELRY 


SENT FREE TO INTENDING BUYERS—Our new 
catalogue 500 pages, 30,000 engravings, 100,000 items, 
Jewelry, Diamonds, Watches, Silverware, Clocks, Optical 
and Musical Goods, ete. Lowest prices on record. Fine 
pianos, guaranteed ten years, only $160.00. Write to-day 
for the big bows of the Foremost Concern of its kind in 
the world. . F. Myers Co., 47-49 Maiden Lane, Desk Z, 
New York. 























AUTOMOBILES AND SUPPLIES 


100 SECOND HAND CARS FOR SALE—Full list on 
application. Write for free “Book of Information.’ 
References: Dun or Bradstreet. Jas. E. Plew, 240 Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


YARD WIDE SILKS. Pure dyed blacks $1 to $1.75. 
No better black taffeta made than our $1.75 grade. Only 
silk factory in the state. L. A. Silk Works, 511 S. Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, Cal. 


PATEN YTS THAT PROTECT. Our three books for 
Inventors mailed on receipt of six cents stamps. R. S. & 
A. B. Lacey, Rooms 22-32 Pacific Bldg., Washington, D. C 
Established 1869. 

JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. Reduced 
rates on household goods to and from all points on the 
Pacific Coast. 349 Marque:te Building, Chicago; 1005 
Carleton Building, St. Louis; 851 Tremont Building, 
Boston; 101 Columbia Building, San Francisco; 109 
Stimson Block, Los Angeles, California. 


LEAF YOBACCO-—Kohlberg & Co., 526 Washington 
street, San Francisco, California. 





























TRY A CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 





Here is what One of 


circulation which the SUNSET has, try an ad. 


C. N. WHITMORE CO. 
REAL ESTATE 


Gentlemen: —We take pleasure in expressing to the public our opinion of the SUNSET MAGAZINE as an 
advertising medium. We have carried an ad for country lands in SUNSET for several years. 
hundreds of replies, and in many cases have been able to effect sales. 
every state in the Union and every nation on the globe; from China, Japan, Germany, England, Austria and India. 
We have sold three good tracts of land through the correspondence from India. 


our Advertisers Says: 


Ceres, California, July 15, 1907. 


We have received 


We have received inquiries from nearly 


To fully appreciate the wide 
C. N. WHITMORE COMPANY. 





Rates, 75 cents per line. 





Minimum charge for each insertion, $3.00 (4 lines). 


If an ad runs more than four lines, charge will be made for excess at above rates. 
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| Banner County of the Golden State | 


























A LEMON ORCHARD NEAR SAN DIEGO 





& 
ORANGES, LEMONS, OLIVES 
an 1e O GRAPES, NUTS, ALFALFA 

CEREALS and VEGETABLES 

* @ 
ARE NOTED AMONG 

~esgreee California 

THE STATE OF 


HE amount of tillable land in San Diego County is approximately 600,000 acres, a 

still much larger area | suited to grazing. The elevation of the mountain valleys 

varies from 2,500 to 4,5 feet, and they are chiefly devoted to stock raising, for 
which these uplands are remarkably well suited. 

San Diego County people enjoy fresh fruit all the year round. There is not a month 
that there is not something ripe on the trees or bushes. Vegetables, such as peas, lettuce, 
radishes, onions, and cabbage are gathered every month in the year. 

\ Raisin, table and wine grapes grow luxuriantly. ediherdan, loganberries and straw- 
berries are produced in abundance. 

In the perial Valley are raised the first melons placed on the market. a crops 
of alfalfa are grown yearly in this valley, which, when under full cultivation wi!l produce 
as much as all the rest of Southern California combined. 

The dairy and poultry industries of the county are becoming of great importance and 
yield large returns. 

Buy your railroad tickets direct to San Diego. It costs no more than to cities in the 
northern part of the State. 














For descriptive booklets, complete data and specific information, address 


JOHN S. MILLS, Secretary, 
Chamber of Commerce, San Diego, California. 
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See the 
Next 
Page 
for 

“Good Luck” 








Abedin Title sill on Co. . 


OF SAN DIEGO 
Capital, $100,000.00 
Prompt service. Searchers of records, abstracts and guaranteed 


certificates of title. 
TITLE BUILDING 
Herbert N. Neale, Mgr. 841 Fifth Street 


HEN visiting San Diego, don’t fail to make the 
trip to Tia Juana, Mexico, for souvenirs and 
Mexican trinkets, via the 


SAN DIEGO ELECTRIC RAILWAY COMPANY 





Charm of San Diego 


for home locations 


South Park Addition 


BARTLETT ESTATE COMPANY 


ton ioc. 





Aetna Securities Company 
OF SAN DIEGO 
11360 Sth Street 


ARTHUR SMALL, FRANK TURNBULL, 
Preside 


nt. cretary. 


Free literature, descriptive of San Diego and vicinity, mailed 
on application. 


BARBEE S. HOOK, Laine: © A. RIFE, 


resident. c. and Treas. 


Columbian Realty Co. 


San Diego Office: 
228-234 Granger Block. 


Marston’s 


San Diego’s Famous Store 


e 
The Direct Way East 
Is over the Sunset Route. Two trains each way every day 
For Particulars Address 


F. M. FRYE, Com. Agent, 
901 Fifth Street, San Diego 


Los Angeles Office: 
525-527 Homer Laughlin Bldg. 








IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION SUNSET _ 


| $200,000.00 io Se peiecten of policy holders deposited 


John F. Forward, Stearns & Sweet, 
President. ttorneys. 


A. P. Johnson, Jr., 
Sec’y and Manager. 


UNION TITLE & TRUST CO., San Diego, Cal. 
and TITLE INSURANCE & TRUST CO. of Los Angeles, Cal. 
= CAPITAL $600, 000.00 ; 


~ South San Diego 


On both Bay and Ocean. Good soil. Good water. 
An ideal location for a homie. Must soon be very valua- 
ble for commercial purposes. Send for illustrated booklet. 


SOUTH SAN DIEGO INVESTMENT COMPANY 


212 Granger Block SAN O1EGO, CALIFORNIA 


When in San Diego visit 


iP Jolla 


the Gem of the Pacific 
Los Angeles & San Diego Beach Ry. 


San Diego Consolidated 
Gas and Electric Co. 


__GAS, ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER _ 


The Bentley Ostrich Farm 


ESTABLISHED 1883 


Birds of all ages on exhibition daily. Factory in connection. 





Everything made that can be made from ostrich feathers. Repair 
work of all kinds quickly and neatly done at reasonable rates. 


LOCATED AT MISSION CLIFF PARK 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNI A 


The HomeTelephone & Telegraph Co. 


Owned and managed by San Diego people 
Efficient service and courteous treatment 
L. J. Wilde, Pres.; Heber Ingle, V.P.; S.A. Reed, Sec’y; 


Geo. B. Woodbridge, Treas. and Mgr.; Edward Grove, Director; 
C. L. Williams, Director. 


Saint J oseph Sanitarium 
and Old People’s Home 


Competent trained nurses, home comforts and modern conven- 
iences. Ideal location, perfect climate. Conducted by the Sisters of 
lercy. 
SAN DIEGO, 
Descriptive matter free. CALIFORNIA 





For information about 


SAN DIEGO 


the southern harbor an and the opportunity for profitable 
investment there in real estate, write to 


RALSTON REALTY CO. 





1318-1320 D. Street SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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““A Bank that enjoys the confidence of 
its own home folks to such an extent as 
to make these figures possible has 
clearly demonstrated its right to the 
confidence of the public throughout both 
&.. state and nation.” 









In all American and European financial centers, 
the Scandinavian American Bank of Seattle is 
recognized not only as a Safe Bank, but as one of 
the strongest banks in the Northwest, one of the 
most conservative in America. With Resources exceeding 
$12,000,000.00 and a Reserve exceeding $4,000,000.00, this 
bank affords to its depositors the fullest measure of security; and 
the most liberal terms that are possible, consistent with that 
security. 



















5,487,968.90 
9,468,822.40 


* 10,8 34, 108.12 











Banking 7. Compound 
By Mail oO _sdnterest 


Alaska Building, Seattle. 
Home of Scandinavian American Bank. 


No matter where you live you may Send your Deposit by Mail and you will receive by 
return mail our bank pass book with the amount credited therein. Savings accounts 
opened from $1.00 up. Interest at 4% begins first of each month. Booklet mailed if desired. 


Scandinavian American Bank 


Alaska ssaenies Seattle, Washington 


nC. 2/j, ornéad 
Pe forms ‘Ss ae 


uPREMACY |Coleman Tract 


rir HARBOR £- CLIMATE 
2 OPPORTUNITY fer IN THE HEART OF 
INVESTMENT #* PROFIT THE OAK COUNTRY 
—/s Worth ly Your 


mimediate lnvestigat 10R M en ] re] Pp a rk 


GOOD LUCK. is buying a good lot in a growing 


city, on a new electric car line 


“ BEFORE THE CARS BEGIN TO RUN” 
and making the NATURAL increase in land values. One-half Acre to Acre Lots = Sewers 
oe 5 

























I call that Rapid Transit Good Luck. 
BIG_ TRACTS ° 
ain neo jt hs Kindo Goo Lack in adi to Water and Street Work :: Will be on 
ne In ues on account t ew 
Direct Rail Road East via Yuma. the Market about the first of September 


Deal with the Good Luck House Fortunes 
in Lots at Four Cents a Square Foot in our 
Famous Seven Sevastika Tracts. — $5.00 
down; $5.00 a MONTH. Questions 


answered. City map free. Innes, McWilliams @ Co. 


387 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE, SAN FRANCISCO 
HOMELAND ComPary Clee) 
WILL COomMFANY Cinc.) 


G39 Sixth St., San DiEGO 





Chick, Sittig @ Co. 


KEY ROUTE TERMINAL, BERKELEY 
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J. B. PILKINGTON, Portland, Ore. 


Grower and Importer of Fine Nursery 
Stock, Bay Trees, Rhododendrons, Azaleas. 
Fine and Rare Conifers, Peonies, 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Vines, 
Fruit Trees, Walnuts. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 














Rogue River Valley, Southern Oregon 


Grapes, Pears, Apples, English Walnuts and Fruit Lands unexcelled. 


Timber, Mining, Manufacturing, Alfalfa and Hop Growing carried on extensively. 
Abundance of Water for Irrigation. Ideal Climate, Hunting and Fishing. 
Cheap Rates to Southern Oregon; ask your Ticket Agent. Don’t settle else- 
where before investigating. Address us for Illustrated Pamphlet, mailed free. 








Gillette Realty Company, Grants Pass, Oregon 














Kalama on the Columbia 


offers unusual inducements and opportunities for manufacturing plants, especially 
for lumber and shingle mills and sash and door factories. The city is located 
on a deep water harbor about sixty miles from the mouth of the great Columbia 
River. The location is one of rare beauty and healthfulness. 

Kalama has good schools, churches, two saw mills, creamery, electric light 
plant, etc., etc., ten daily boats and fourteen daily trains. Adjacent to the city are 


TWO BILLION FEET OF TIMBER 


offering exceptional opportunities for development of lumber industry. For full 
particulars, write to ; 


Kalama Commercial Club, Kalama, Wash. 














JOHN C. AINSWORTH, President JOHN S. BAKER, Vice-President P. C. KAUFMAN, Second Vice-President 
ARTHUR G. PRITCHARD, Cashier F. P. HASKELL, Jr., Asst. Cashier GEORGE BROWNE, Secretary 


Fidelity comny Bank 


“aa sa Tacoma, Washington 


May 20, 1905 ; 1,901,320.67 THE OLDEST TRUST COMPANY IN WASHINGTON ESTABLISHED 1889 
May 20, 1906 ; 2,831,202.90 


May 20, 1907 . 3,012,800.51 Commercial Accounts Solicited Interest Paid on Savings Deposits 
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MUNICIPA 


LELAND TH 



































Adjacent to the Leland Stanford Jr. University. 
A City to own itself. | 
Every investor shall own an interest in the entire City plant. : 
HOTEL LELAND, TO BE COMPLETED NOv., 1908 
\ 
( 
This magnificent structure, to cost $750,000 furnished, will be commenced soon. Plans are 
nearly complete. : 
Three hundred and fifty lots gone already. Prices of lots for a short time only will be $300 and | 
‘ up, with every improvement included. Paving, curbs, cement walks, sewer, water, telephone, 
electric lights and gas absolutely guaranteed. ; 
Fifty months’ time without interest, without taxes. 
Impartial judges say Leland possesses every natural advantage to become a large and thriving city. 
\ Leland is situate in the richest valley (Santa Clara) in California, only twenty-six miles from San 
Francisco via the Bay Shore cut-off, which promises to be opened by October Ist. 
Transit service from San Francisco to be only forty minutes. 
Dumbarton Point on San Francisco Bay is being bridged by several great transcontinental lines 
adjacent to Leland, to enter the City by an all rail route. Several coast terminals will be established 
by railroads near Leland; estimated expenditure over $50,000,000. The Southern Pacific R. R. alone 
to have sixty-one miles of trackage beside all her shops for repair and construction, employing 
5,000 men, between Leland and the City. 
Leland to receive direct benefit of much of this development. 
Six million dollars will be expended for improvements in Leland. 
Grading and finishing streets is progressing rapidly. s 
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OWNERSHIP 


SIDEAL CITY 


Elevator grader and traction engine just arrived. Nearly seven miles of the thirty-seven miles 
of streets already graded. A half million feet of redwood and pine lumber just arrived and 








construction of buildings to rapidly progress. 

A lumber finishing mill and a large depot now building. 
7 Several residences under way. 

Leland to improve and build as a metropolitan city, nothing of the character of a village. 

The Leland Improvement Co. own and are building all necessary buildings and utilities. 

Every lot purchaser is to be the owner at least of one share of the Company stock. Total stock 
100,000 shares. Price of stock, $50 per share. Six per cent interest guaranteed. Lots and stock 
will rapidly advance as improvements progress. Now is your time. 

Address the Company office and obtain map of the City. You can then select your lot and 
make your deposit —twenty per cent —and enjoy fifty months’ time to pay the balance. 

Leland will have a dock and fine harbor, only three miles from Dumbarton Point. 

A large college has located in Leland. Plans for the buildings, which are to cost approximately 
$500,000 will be soon complete and construction commenced. The college is advertised to be ready 
for school opening, September, 1908. 

Leland has struck the keynote of municipal ownership. 

The ground floor plan adopted to interest every lot purchaser in all public utilities, viz: hotel, mill 
| work, house building and selling; transit lines (the Company will havea strictly up-to-date auto 
omnibus system); the dock and harbor, water works, telephone, gas and electric plants, and other 
utilities as fast as needed and installed. An ownership in all these by every lot owner will cause 








' Leland to own herself. Leland will enjoy equable distribution of all profits and surplus capital among 
her actual owners. The books of the Company ever open to inspection of shareholders. Therefore 

9 misappropriation and graft will be impossible. 

“ The projectors and original members of the Leland Company have earnestly endeavored to found 
an ideal city upon ideal conditions. Location, environs and a proper start they have; as an invest- 
ment opportunity there is none better. Invest yourself and grow with a growing city. 

y. Remember all investors become part owners in entire City plant. 

in Values will advance rapidly and we advise early investment. 

The only City known founded upon municipal ownership. 
eS 


: LELAND IMPROVEMENT CO. 
19 Seventh Street, Grant Bldg., San Francisco 


JOS. H. RUCKER ® CO., Selling Agents 


San Jose, California 49 Post Street, San Francisco Leland, California 
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MILLIONS ARE BEING MADE BY GROWING (@ 


ROPE FIBRE 


| 00% PROFIT is the average derived from the growing of 
0 Maguey or Henequin Hemp, for rope and twine. 

H. T. Edwards, fibre expert, U. S. Bureau of Agriculture, 
reports as follows: 

“The average price in San Francisco has been $140 gold per ton 
(7 cents a pound). There has at all times been a ready market for the 
fibre. The cost of production, including all expenses, ready for ship- 
ment, leaves a net profit of over 100 per cent., making the cultivation 
of the Maguey plant one of the most profitable industries of this 
Republic.” 

Annual imports of this fibre into the United States amount to 
$20,000,000. 

A large fibre plantation is now being financed, and Shares are 
offered at a price which will net the above profit. Thousands of 
tons of cordage are used every year, and the demand has always 
exceeded the supply. 

This company will maintain a large plantation, and also sell 
land and plants to settlers who prefer to own their properties. 


WRIT FOR complete information—‘‘Facts and Figures 
About Fibre in Mexico.”’ United States Govern- 

ment reports, twenty pertinent facts, prospectus fully explaining the 

methods and objects of this company, and sample of the fibre. 


WEST COAST FIBRE CO., Dept. B. 


732 H. W. Hellman Building : : +: Los Angeles, California 
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THE STRONGEST 
COPPER BELT IN 

ALL THE WORLD IS 
KNOWN AS THE 


SEVEN 
DEVILS 
DISTRICT 











FIRST OFFERING OF FIDELITY STOCK 


For the first time since the FIDELITY COPPER COMPANY 
received the gold medal for the world’s best sample of copper 
ore at the Lewis & Clark Centennial Exposition, the stock of 
that company is offered for sale at TEN CENTS per share. 
THE SEVEN DEVILS DISTRICT, in which these properties 
are located, is recognized by leading mining engineers as the 
strongest copper belt in the world. Send to us for prospectuts, 
telling of the district and the FIDELITY COPPER COM- 
PANY’S properties. Sent FREE. 























The Fidelity Copper Company 


owns 17 claims, free from allindebtedness. One en- 
gineer states: ‘When your mine is opened, it will 
direct the eyes of the world to the SEVEN DEVILS 
DISTRICT.” Another states: “I find sufficient 
glance and bornite to warrant shipment in the near 
future.”” Another statement: “One lode, 16 feet long, 
can be traced several thousand feet.’’ Another state- 
ment: “I firmly believe, that by judicious sorting, this 
ore would do to ship right from the surface."’ One tunnel, 
240 feet long, with 8 or 10 open cuts, varying from 10 to 25 
feet in length, comprises the developement. Contracts have 
just been let for 1,500 feet more of tunnel. Railroad building 
within three-quarters of a mile. Plenty of timber and water. 
Stock purchased now will be worth par when the road is com- 
pleted. For prospectus and complete information, address 


Commonwealth Trust Company 


Fiscal Agents 





| Commonwealth Building, Portland, Oregon 
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880 August 2, 1907. 
The Sunset Magasine, 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Gentlemen: - 

Replying to your favor of July 22d would say, We have noticed the 
continual improvement in the Sunset Magasine, and cam say for your publication 
that we consider its advertising pages exceptionally good for us, inmasmeh as 
you more thoroly cover the Pacific Coast territory than any other publication. 
The writer especially noticed this on his last trip to California and onr 
representatives in that field verify the result of our investigation. Inas- 
much as we do not cater for direct results or conduct a mail order business woe 
have no fair way of judging the benefits from reference made to the publica- 
tions in which we are advertising. 

Yours very truly, 


F.D. 
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THE FIRST CONTINGENT OF CECIL RHODES SCHOLARS (1905 


E FROM THE UNITED STATES, GERMANY, AND THE COLONIES 
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THE INVASION OF OXFORD 


By Wit1iam C. CrirreENDEN 


First Student of the Cecil Rhodes Scholarship from California 


N THE year 1904 there was a call 

for volunteers to invade Oxford, the 

stronghold of the classics, mind to 
mind and brawn to brawn. Some said it 
was to be an army of brains. It was an 
earnest whole-souled band but motley. 
Many carried haughty airs; one a gold 
headed cane, a few had American editions 
of the history of the war of the Revolu- 
tion. Some philanthropic souls were 
burdened with advice and it hung heavy 
on them. It was not uncommon to see 
young heroes wearing all their grey 
matter on the outside like a peddler with 
his wares. It was indeed in many ways 
a formidable throng. Finally without 
exception all carried lily pots. But this 
needs explanation. 

“Why do you want to take that flower 
pot,’ demanded Mr. John of his wife as 
they started from Ohio on a trip to Cali- 
fornia. “Why, I couldn’t go without it. 
This is the most beautiful lily in our 
town, dear, I couldn’t leave it. I must 
take it.” And she did. She nursed that 
lily and pampered it and watered it every 
day. The porter grew pale, and the 
husband became thin, but Mrs. John with 
pride, still clung to her lily pot and for 
five days and nights she petted that lily. 
One morning she looked from the car 


window on the sun-swept lands of Cali- 
fornia and saw as in a dream whole fields 
of lilies, great callas, and hers was a 
mere starveling beside them. She said 
not a word but picked up the lily and 
walked with sad measured steps to the 
rear of the car and leaning over dropped 
it. And thus thesé young invaders with 
even more tenacity clung to their lily 
pots of prejudice and nursed them and 
were proud of them. 

One good, whole-souled fellow was 
particularly burdened. “Yes,” he said, 
“when I left home it was very sad. I 
went out on the farm for the last time 
and I said: ‘Good-bye, old farm, I’m 
going to Oxford,’ and I patted ‘Bossy’ on 
the neck and said, ‘Good-bye ‘Bossy,’ I’m 
going to Oxford,’ and then,” he said: “I 
looked up to the bright blue sky and 
murmured ‘Good-bye, God, I’m going to 
Oxford.’”” And when he arrived and 
found God over here, I really believe he 
was disappointed. 

And others in the same way found 
Oxford milder than they had anticipated. 
The Avernia on which about thirty of 
America’s ornaments were transported 
was the scene of a great contest. One 
party was for “Do as the Romans do;” 
the other flaunted the banner of the 
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righteous, “We shall reform Oxford.” 
Hot waged the factions and all on account 
of those famous wine breakfasts, reports 
of which had stirred many hearts—but in 
different ways. “No wine for breakfast” 
was the war cry and with tense muscles 
and set teeth and minds alert for the con- 
test the worthy band advanced upon poor 
old Oxford with the firm determination to 
reform a development of thirteen centu- 
ries. The summons came to each. 
“Come to breker” (breakfast). With 
teeth set tighter, with the glory of battle 
in the blood, with their lily" pots under 
their arms, these “nasal-twanged Ameri- 
cans” went to “breker!’’ Course by 
course went by but no sparkling bottles 
of the wily juice beamed proud of their 
years and no glasses clinked. Verily, 
great was the disappointment even of the 
reformers who were loudest in their com- 
plaints of “weak tea, bad coffee, always 
got better at home,” and finally one poor 
fellow went so far as to admit “he would 
just like to get a smell of all that good 
grape juice he had heard so much about.” 
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So, one by one we dropped our lily 
pots, relaxed our muscles and calmed 
down to normal. Then it was, that we 
began to wonder what the difference 
really was between the English youth 
and ourselves. The veneer or better 
crust of time was rather thick, but this 
conservativeness, the ready manner of 
the American, soon broke through and 
beneath it all, there were found genial 
companions and loyal friends. When an 
Englishman comes up to one before a 
vacation, and begs your pardon for ask- 
ing you to telegraph him if by ill luck 
you run short of money, and ends by 
inviting you to spend a fortnight at his 
home if you get lonesome—after a few 
such experiences one forgets everything 
except this big-heartedness and it warms 
your heart to have the privilege of know- 
ing such men. And when they see that 
any sojourner in a strange land, is look- 
ing gloomy over the prospect of a 
Christmas dinner on a patriarch and a 
fake plum pudding, before one knows it 
there is a kind invitation from the 
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“mater” of one of your friends and you 
are given a chance of bursting your heart 
through the remembrance of the hospi- 
tality that has been shown you. 

It is this heart and 
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them. With the exception of one of our 
band we have too little time even for 
the essentials to waste over cultivating 
thoraxal feats. There seems to be 
unanimity of opinion 





hand friendship, the 
friendship which goes 
to the bottom of the 
purse and the center 
of the heart which all 
Americans most ad- 
mire, but thought they 
had left behind when 
they sailed from the 
“States.” The Ameri- 
cans here will soon be 
saying what John 
Beerbarrel said to his 
devoted spouse who 
seeing him in a very 
dilapidated condition 
of mind and_ body 
began, “Now John, 
ain’t yer coming ‘ome! 
Won’t yer please come 
?ome? If yer don’t 
come ’ome I'll beat 
you.” “Well,” says 
John, “I'll do any- 
thing yer likes, in 
reason, M’ria, but I 
won't come ’ome!” 
And now it is a 
familiar sight to see 
two broad shouldered 
fellows walking down 
“The High,” arm in 
arm, with cap and 
gown and_turned-up 
trousers and one will 
be English and the 
other American but no 
one will know it. They 
are always mingled. 
The Britisher and the 
“men from the States” 
are cursed by the same 
coach on the river, ad- 
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on this one point that 
when anything tends 
to make us unfitted to 
perform the duties of 
citizens of the United 
States in after years it 
is to be avoided. We 
don’t wish to be like 
the American actor who 
was seeking employ- 
ment of a London 
manager: 

“No, I don’t think I 
require your services, 
you have too many 
Americanisms, too 
much of the American 
accent.” 

“What am I to do?” 
replied the actor. “In 
the ‘States’ they say I 
have the British accent 
and you say I have the 
American. And _ you 
can’t expect me to give 
recitations on a trans- 
atlantic liner can 
you?” 

But the Rhodes men 
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have done more than 
avoid the pitfalls. 
They have gained 


many positive advan- 
tages and in general 
made a success of their 
sojourns here, although 
many recent publica- 
tions in the United 
States have declared to 
the contrary. Even a 
comparison between 
the Americans and 
Colonials would be 








vance the same foot- A SHADED CORNER OF 
ball on the gridiron; 

are chased by the same 
plow (fail) in the same 
But with all this we are not becoming 
Anglomaniacs. Far from it. We respect 
the Englishmen too much to characterize 


proctors and 
examinations. 


MAGDALEN QUADRANGLE 
SHOWING THE STATELY COLLEGE TOWER 


favorable to the “men 
from the States,” judg- 
ing from articles on Rhodes scholars 
published in England, although some of 
the eastern dailies have stated the con- 
trary, basing their opinion on the fact 
that the two best prize scholarships were 
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A SUMMER-TIME “‘BUMPING RACE” 


BETWEEN THE COLLEGE EIGHTS—ON THE LEFT ARE THE COLLEGE BARGES WITH 


THEIR FLAGS 


taken by the Colonials. Both of these 
men were educated from their childhood 
on the English system, fitting them for 
Oxford and particular courses of study. 
The one, before he came to England, 
had spent seven years on English law, 
the other had studied classics since he 
was ten years old. It has often been 
remarked how admirably the Americans 
have done considering the disadvantages 
they are placed under. 

The consensus of opinion the first year 
was that our work here was a waste of 
time. To some extent that was due to the 
fact that few worked the first year. One 
man was only going to remain one year, 
now he intends to stay four. There are 
several others with similar intentions. 
It is now generally admitted that the 
courses of study here and the methods 
of work are most satisfactory, especially 
for those who intend to practice law or 
become professors. In a debate a few 
weeks ago among Americans it was 
moved: 

That the Oxford system of examina- 
tions and instruction is more advanta- 
geous than that in an American univer- 
sity. The affirmative won the debate by 
a vote of about two to one. 

Besides, the Americans especially have 


taken advantage of the opportunities to 
travel on the continent and study French 
and German or even Italian and Spanish 
in these countries. A great admirer of 
Oxford not long ago asked a Rhodes 
scholar what in his opinion was 
the greatest advantage the scholarship 
afforded. “Why,” was the careless reply, 
“the opportunity it gives one to travel on 
the continent.” There is a _ certain 
amount of truth in this thoughtless 
answer. It has even been suggested that 
a joke in Punch was called forth by the 
traveling propensities of Rhodes men. 
A band of tourists was standing looking 
into the fiery crater of Vesuvius. 

“This does remind me of 
remarked an American. 

A young lady near by whispered to 
her mother: “How these Americans do 
travel !” 

The Rhodes scholars have succeeded 
not only from their own standpoint but 
also from that of the English student. 
They have fulfilled the purpose of 
Rhodes and mixed with the British youth. 
In athletics, the American has readily 
adapted himself to the beau ideal of the 
English, that is to attempt many sports 
and do one or two well. The Oxford 
student admires a man who is “sporting” 


hell,” 


THE 


as they call him, one who will help his 
college out when a man happens to be 
needed in any game. ‘The question is 
not how well he can play but will he have 
the spirit to attempt for the sake of his 
college. An American is always ready 
to attempt and what is more to do it 
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successfully. There are some Rhodes 
men who have played for their college in 
four or five sports. These men come 
in contact with many more students and 
are naturally the most popular. 

But athletic ability is not all that is 
needed to fit a man for life at an 
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A TYPICAL COLLEGE GROUP TAKEN IN A CORNER OF THE QUAD. 
HATS ARE 


, 


GOWNS AND “‘MORTAR BOARD’ 


STRAW HATS WITH STRIPED BANDS 


MARK THE MEN 


THOSE IN WHITE TIES AND 
TAKING FINAL EXAMINATIONS; THOSE IN 
ROWING IN “THE EIGHT.” 


MR. CRITTENDEN, THE FIRST RHODES SCHOLAR FROM CALIFORNIA, AND THE WRITER 
GF THIS ARTICLE, {IS IN THE FOURTH ROW FROM THE BOTTOM AND WEARS A STRIPED 


BAND HAT 








412 SUNSET 
English university, as is sometimes sup- 
posed. The British youth is a study at 
first; an American doesn’t know how to 
take him exactly. The first side of an 
Englishman you see will make you think 
him an idler and an overgrown boy— 
irresponsible and thoughtless. That is 
the side that presents itself at a dinner 
or a “smoker.” Then some night you 
will be sitting by your fire and a young 
Britisher will come in, light his bulldog 
pipe, pull an easy chair so that his feet 
will reach the fender and ask you 
whether you think the Constitution of 
the United States is going to be amended 
to enlarge the power of the Federal 
Government, or some similar poser with 
regard to European politics. A couple 
of hours later he will leave you with a 
firm determination on your part to learn 
more about your own country at least. 
Or perhaps he will advance a crude 
theory of life—a sort of philosophy of 
his own and will wait for you to knock 
it in the head. If you do he will return 
perhaps a week later with a better con- 
structed theory and a pouch full of 
tobacco. Then one begins to see the 
Britisher in a different light. 

It is a strange inconsistency, the 
youthful, boyish hilarity and the deep 
workings of a thoughtful well-poised 
mind. This is what the American must 
understand and he must adapt himself 
to this apparent inconsistency. A scatter- 
brain will fail here and so will a very 
sober-minded student. But the average 
American, being adaptable and some- 
what of an actor by instinct, is soon one 
with the rest, for he is never adverse to 
a good time and can usually hold his own 
in discussing politics and government 
even if he doesn’t knock in the head many 
theories of life, or give a visitor a vigor- 
ous discussion of Kant. 

One might say that the first test is 
athletic ability, the next, sociability and 
the final, scholastic ability. When you 
have passed the first two you are the ad- 
miration of your friends; when you have 
shown yourself a scholar besides you are 
the admiration of your college. 

One is a scholar at Oxford, only if to 
all appearances he does little work and 
takes “honors” in his examinations. It is 
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a peculiar distinction. A man who is 
unsociable and “sports his oak” (shuts 
and locks his door) and takes “honors” 
is not a “scholar” in Oxford—he is a 
“dig,” “smug,” “outsider’”—anything 
but a scholar. “Of course he doses well’ 
they say, “for he does nothing else but 
work.” The man who plays for his 
college, whose door is always open 
emitting odorous streams of good smoke, 
who will always make up a four at bridge 
and then likes “honors’—he is_ the 
“scholar.” When one studies at college 
he must do it on the sly as it were. If 
anyone comes in he must make that man 
feel that he would not work if he were 
eternally alone. He must fill a pipe and 
discuss the Triple Alliance or a football 
match, perhaps both. He must never 
look at his watch; the best timekeeper is 
the fact that the “baccy” has run short. 

This in general is the attitude towards 
one another when the examinations are 
a year or so off. But as every man in a 
college knows what the other two hundred 
men are doing there is a sort of under- 
standing that when “schools” (examina- 
tions) are only a few months or weeks 
off, those who are to try for degrees 
must be left alone and they generally are 
visited only after twelve for a half hour 
or so to cheer them up, but the oak must 
not be sported. 

At first it seemed to the American that 
every man had to be a genius to take 
honors under these conditions, but when 
the intermittent vacation began to come 
and he found that half of the year he 
was free to go off and work far from 
tobacco smoke, then he began to under- 
stand. But it is not “sporting” to 
work more than half of each vacation, 
and the Americans are “sporting” as well 
as the Englishman, and often more so for 
the continent is a great temptation, but 
he works longer hours and harder than the 
Britisher when he does study. 

The interesting point now is, do the 
Americans pass this last test and prove 
themselves ‘“‘scholars” in the Oxford 
sense of the word? It is fair to say that 
the majority do. It is taken for granted 
that the Rhodes scholars have scholastic 
ability and that is an incentive to live 
up to their reputation. 
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Of the forty-three invaders who came 
over three years ago and returned to the 
United States this summer, several will 
not attempt to take degrees. The 
remaining may be divided into two 
classes; those who are graduates of some 
American colleges and those who have 
not taken a degree in the United States. 
The former, numbering thirty-seven, 
were given advanced standing and 
excused from all preliminary examina- 
tions; the latter had to spend the first 
year in passing preliminaries. Of those 
who were given advanced standing, four 
took Oxford honor degrees at the end of 
their second year, i.e., June, 1906, as 
follows: 

R. H. Beven, of Rhode Island, degree 
of Bachelor of Civil Law, Third Class. 

C. F. Tucker-Brook, of West Virginia, 
degree in English Literature, First Class. 

H. A. Hinds, of North Dakota, degree 
in Natural Science, First Class. 

J. A. Brown, of New Hampshire, 
degree of Bachelor of Science, First 
Class. 

Of the seven who were required to pass 
the preliminary examinations, all have 
now done so and two of this class 
obtained final honor degrees at the end 
of their second year: 
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W. C. Crittenden, of California, 
Second Class, Final Honor, School of 
Jurisprudence. 

D. R. Porter, of Maine, Fourth Class, 
Final Honor, School of History. 

And now one can say that like the 
band of Ulysses of old, we have left 
Scylla on the one hand and Charybdis 
on the other—we have secretly dropped 
our lily pots, the spiders haunt, the his- 
tories of the Revolution and through 
necessity, or in most cases through choice, 
we have escaped Anglomaniacism. We 
are not less staunch and patriotic Ameri- 
cans but better and more enthusiastic 
Anglo-Saxons. 

From the English standpoint a quota- 
tion from Punch to Artemus Ward best 
expresses the progress of the invasion. 
It was handed to a Rhodes scholar by an 
Englishman whom he had visited: 

“This North American has been a 
inmate of my ’ouse over two weeks, yit 
he hasn’t made no attempts to scalp any 
member of my family. He hasn’t broke 
no cup or sassers, or furniture of any 
kind (Hear, Hear) I find I can trust him 
with lited candles. He eats his wittles 
with a knife and a fork. People of this 
kind should be encurridged. I purpose 
‘is ’elth (loud ’plaws).” 
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An Old Gune 


By LAURA SKAATS CUNNINGHAM 





Drawings by Carl Ahrens 


The player in his quiet room 
Playing alone at ease 

Thinks not, the while his skilful hands 
linger the silvery keys, 


Of listeners that tune their hearts 
To each harmonious tone, 

And find in every echoing chord 
A meaning of their own. 


He plays of home, and memory leads 
The exile’s thoughts far, far away; 

He plays of love, and brings the heart 
Back to the blessings of to-day. 


And now of war, and every strain 
Keeps time to marching feet, 

And now a waltz that thrills the soul 
With measured cadence sweet. 
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And now awhile the clear notes cease 
For listening ears too soon, 

Then, like a benison of peace 
Begins that dear old tune. 


The idle saunterer by the way 
Stops in his lonely walk; 

The passing groups of gossips gay 
Suspend their careless talk. 


And those who dwell within the sound 
Of the soft rhythmic rune, 

Sit silently, with musing minds, 
Listening to that old tune. 


A tune that speaks of early days, 
And friends who loved us then, 

That leads them down Time’s rugged ways 
To talk with us again. 


No operatic air is this 
To charm with cultured art, 
But just a simple melody 
That echoes in the heart. 


And when the player long has ceased, 
The quiet air we croon 

And thank him in a reverie 
For playing that old tune. 











THE NORTHWEST’S EXPOSITION 


IMPRESSIVE CEREMONIES MARK THE GROUND-BREAKING 
FOR THE GREAT ALASKA-YUKON- 
PACIFIC POTLATCH 


By Frank L. Merrick 
Chief of the Department of Publicity 


OU may say in the 
f strongest terms that I 
am a staunch believer 
in the great Pacific 
Northwest and the 
‘Alaska-Yukon country. 
It has a future of un- 
@ equaled opportunity 
| backed up by limitless 
resources and possibili- 
ties. Seattle and other 
cities of Puget Sound and the Northwest, 
are fortunate in facing the Pacific ocean 
with its vast commerce and have every- 
thing to make them great and prosperous 
centers of population, trade and influence. 
The Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition 
will be typical of the spirit and progress 
of the section it represents and I wish it 
great success.” 

That is the message President Roose- 
velt sent to the people of the Pacific 
West through his representative, Hon. 
John Barrett, director of the Interna- 
tional Bureau of American Republics, 
at the ground-breaking ceremonies of 
the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition at 
Seattle on June 1. That President 
Roosevelt's words were received with 
much appreciation by the people of the 
great Northwest is obvious. The Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition is planned to 
be one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
world’s expositions ever held, and the 
millions of persons who are vitally inter- 
ested in its success, are glad to have the 
President take the stand he has in regard 
to the enterprise. 

Before a crowd of fifteen thousand 
persons and amid the playing of the 





“Star Spangled Banner” by three mili- 
tary bands, President J. E. Chilberg, 
turned the first spadeful of earth, thus 
starting work on the $10,000,000 world’s 
fair that will attract the attention of the 
world from now until it closes on October 
15, 1909. 

Typical of the riches of the countries 
the exposition will be held to exploit, a 
golden shovel and pick were used to 
break the ground. These implements will 
be interesting exhibits during the period 
of the exposition. No more favorable 
circumstances could have been hoped for 
by the exposition management or the 
people of the Pacific West for the epoch- 
making event. The day was bright, the 
people enthusiastic, many states were 
represented, the national government was 
interested and the affairs of the exposi- 
tion were in a satisfactory and far- 
advanced state. 

The day was marked by much pomp 
and oratory. From early morning until 
late at night, the officials of the exposition 
were kept busy attending to the duties 
that fell upon them to make the day a 
success. Many prominent men, mayors, 
legislators, governors and state officials 
participated in the ceremonies, and 
many visitors from near-by cities were 
present. 

President Roosevelt, realizing the 
importance of the event to the country 
sent as his representative, Hon. John 
Barrett, director of the Internationa] 
Bureau of American Republics. Mr. 
Barrett,was the principal speaker of the 
day and the guest of honor. He is well 
known on the coast, as he was engaged 
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A CROWD OF OVER FIFTE THOUSAND PEOPLE WITNESSED THE GROUND-BREAKING CEREMONIES OF THE ALASKA- 
YUKON-PACIFIC EXPOSITION HICH WERE HELD AT SEATTLE ON JUNE V. THE NATURAL, FOREST GROWTH ON 
THE SELECTED SITE IS BEAUTIFUL AND IMPRESSIVE 
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in newspaper work in 
San Francisco, Seattle, 
Portland and Tacoma 
before he entered the 
Government service. 
He began his diplo- 
matic career as minister 
to Siam and from that 
time till he accepted 
his present position he 
held several important 
diplomatic posts. 

The ceremonies 
started with a big mili- 
tary parade at noon. 
It passed through the 
principal down-town 
streets which were 
thronged with people 
and ended at Union 
Station where a special 
train was taken for the 
exposition grounds. 
Among the troops in 
line were the United 
States regulars from 
Fort Lawton, marines 
and blue jackets from 
Puget Sound navy 
yard, and the Wash- 
ington National Guard. 
The fifty exposition 
trustees, officials and 
invited guests rode in 








the three sides of the 
amphitheater covered 
with the thousands of 
spectators presented a 
never-to-be- forgotten 
sight. Mingling with 
the brightness of the 
women’s summer gowns 
and the men’s dull 
attire was the dash of 
color of the soldiers. 
Here and there large 
banners bearing the 
names of states pro- 
claimed the fact that 
state societies were in 
attendance in _ bodies. 
On the outer edge of 
the amphitheater were 
automobiles and car- 
riages filled with 
smartly dressed women 
and well-groomed men 
who from their distant 
vantage point could 
hear just as plainly as 
those who constituted 
the circle around the 
orator’s rostrum, for a 
natural speaking voice 
can be heard at any 
point in the amphi- 
theater. 

The Rev. Dr. Myron 








carriages. 

The exercises on the 
grounds, which are 
located on the Washington University 
campus, began at 2 o'clock and if the 
tenor of the speeches can be taken as a 
criterion of the importance of the exposi- 
tion to the world at large, there is no 
doubt of its ultimate success. 

The scene during the ceremonies was 
an inspiring one. Nature contributed 
her share to the event by providing the 
grounds with a beautiful, natural amphi- 
theater. Capable of seating about thirty 
thousand persons when furnished with 
benches, it easily accommodated the 
fifteen thousand men, women and chil- 
dren who stood, sat or reclined on its 
grassy slopes during the three hours of 
speech-making. From the speakers stand, 
which held a representative gathering, 


“IT! MUST BE A SUCCESS,” DECLARED PRESI- 
DENT CHILBERG 


T. Haynes invoked the 
Divine blessing and 
was followed by Presi- 
dent J. E. Chilberg, of the exposition, 
who outlined the work accomplished from 
the inception of the world’s fair to 
ground-breaking day. Other speakers 
addressed the assemblage in the follow- 
ing order: Governor Albert E. Mead, of 
Washington; Governor W. B. Hoggatt, 
of Alaska; W. A. Williams, representing 
Governor George E. Chamberlain, of 
Oregon; City Engineer R. H. Thomson, 
representing Mayor William H. Moore, 
of Seattle, who was unable to speak on 
account of sickness; Henry A. McLean, 
president of the Washington State Com- 
mission; President John P. Hartman, of 
the Washington University Board of 
Regents, and Hon. John Barrett, repre- 
senting President Roosevelt. Rev. P. 
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Hylebos, of Tacoma, 
delivered the benedic- 
tion. I. A. Nadeau, 
director-general of the 
exposition acted as 
raster of ceremonies 
and introduced the 
speakers. 

President Chilberg, 
f the exposition, in 
telling of the origin of 
the fair and outlining 
the work done by the 
management up to 
ground-breaking day, 
caid in part: 

“Tt seems proper at 
this time to review 
briefly the history of 
the exposition and the 
causes which led to its 
organization, and the 
purposes for which it 
was organized. 

“During the Lewis 
and Clark Exposition 
held at Portland, Ore- 


gon, in 1905, it was 
suggested that Seattle 


should hold an exposi- 
tion in 1907 to exploit 
Alaska and its unde- 
veloped resources, and 
for that purpose an 
expenditure of $150,- 
000 or $250,000 was 
contemplated. Since 
then, the scope of the 
exposition has been 
enlarged until it now 
embraces the exploita- 
tion of the resources of 
Alaska and the Yukon 
territory, and of all 
the countries bordering 
upon the Pacific ocean. 
It is possible that $10,- 
000,000 will ultimately 
be expended in this 
work. 

“On May 7, 1906, 
the Alaska-Yukon- 


Pacific Exposition was 

















“WE ARE MAKING HISTORY,” 
ALBERT E. MEAD, 


incorporated, its 


board of trustees organized and officers 


elected. 


It was then necessary that a 


SAID GOVERNOR 


WASHINGTON 


“This remark 


Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
a success, as 
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location be — selected 
and after careful con- 
sideration of many 
beautiful sites offered, 
these grounds, the 
property of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, 
were chosen as_ the 
most beautiful of all, 
and, furthermore, 
because all of the im- 
provements of a per- 
manent nature made by 
the exposition would 
not be destroyed and 
wasted, but would re- 
main for the uses of 
the University and the 
students of future 
years. 

“The next step was 
to secure subscriptions 
to the capital stock. 
The finance committee 
of the exposition, of 
which Mr. Will H. 
Parry is chairman, 
decided that the entire 
capital should be sub- 
scribed in one day. I 
attended the first meet- 
ing of the finance com- 
mittee held for the 
purpose of discussing 
ways and means of 
accomplishing the 
result. Mr. Jacob 
Furth, the oldest man 
on the committee and 
one of our ablest finan- 
ciers, remarked at the 
meeting: 

“Gentlemen: Let it 
be understood that 
there is no such word 
as fail. You, Mr. Chil- 
berg, will please in- 
form the executive 
committee that they 
may proceed with their 
plans and the money 
will be ready.’ 
convinced me that the 
Exposition must 
a combination of the 
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older as well as the younger men of a 
community for the purpose of attaining 
a worthy object could not fail. On Octo- 
ber 2, 1906, the date set for selling 
$500,000 of stock, there were received 
three thousand, six hundred subscriptions 
amounting to $650,000, an achievement 
never equaled by any community in such 
work. Later it was decided to increase 
the capital stock to $800,000 to meet the 
enlarged plans of the exposition and the 
growing enthusiasm of the people of this 
city and the State of Washington. 

“The work of our division of exploita- 
tion has brought about official participa- 
tion, by legislative enactment, of the 
states of Washington, Oregon, California, 
Utah, Nebraska, Missouri, and Pennsyl- 
vania. At least ten more states and a 
number of foreign nations are expected 
to participate in the exposition. The 
United States Senate last winter passed 
a bill appropriating $700,000 for the 
Government exhibit, but the bill was not 
reached in thé House owing to the lack 
of time. We have no doubt that Con- 
gress, at the coming session, will grant us 
substantial recognition. 

“There should be a purpose or reason 
for holding an exposition. Most exposi- 
tions have had an historical setting and 
the celebration of an historical event as a 
reason for their existence. Our exposi- 


tion is not for the purpose of celebrating 
great events, of the past, however worthy 
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We are a new country 
looking forward to the future with confi- 
dence and hope, and we contemplate 
great commercial results from the exploi- 
tation and advertising of the vast, unde- 
veloped, resources of Alaska and the 
Yukon territory; the exploitation of the 


they might be. 


trade of Mexico, Central and South 
America, the Orient and the islands of 
the Pacific, as well as the exploitation 
of the resources of the new states of the 
Pacific Coast of which our own Wash- 
ington is the youngest member. 

“We believe this exposition will result 
in greater development of Alaska, the 
Yukon and the Pacific Coast states, and 
in increased commerce between the United 
States and the nations of the Pacific.” 

The sinking of the golden shovel into 
the earth by President Chilberg, which 
occurred immediately after the speech- 
making, was the signal for a great out- 
burst of enthusiasm. The fifteen thou- 
sand persons cheered so loudly that the 
combined efforts of three military bands 
were drowned. After President Chilberg 
turned the first spadeful of earth, each 
speaker and invited guest took a turn at 
the pick and shovel. Those on the outer 
edge in their enthusiasm called for the 
earth to be thrown high into the air, which 
was done to the detriment of beautiful 
gowns and silk hats, and then, after the 
digging and shoveling had stopped, the 
crowd went souvenir mad. 




















HiON. JOHN BARRETT, REPRESENTING PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, WIELDS A GOLDEN PICK AND CRACKS AN OLDEN JOKE 
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v FIFTEEN ENGRAVINGS + 
? FROM PHOTOGRAPHS AND + 
* ARCHITECTS DRAWINGS? 


SEE PAGE 497 
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AT MARKET AND SECOND STREETS; OWNER, A. A. MOORE; 


cost, $300,000; ARCHITECTS, BLISS AND FAVILLE 











BALBOA BUILDING, A STEEL FRAME OFFICE STRUCTURE, 
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ALASKA COMMERCIAL COMPANY’S BUILDING, NORTHEAST CORNER OF CALIFORNIA AND SANSOME STREETS; WHITE 
GRANITE BASE AND GRAY TERRA COTTA SUPERSTRUCTURE; COST, ABOUT $500,000; ARCHITECTS, MEYERS AND WARD 








A STEEL FRAME BUILDING 











MUSIC DEALERS, SOUTHWEST CORNER 


cost, ABouT $220,000; 


FACED WITH GLAZED TEKRA COTTA; ARCHITECT, L. B. DUTTON 
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OF KEARNY AND SUTTER STREETS; 





THE NEW HOME OF SHERMAN, CLAY AND COMPANY, 
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THE METROPOLIS TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, A STEEL FRAME OFFICE BUILDING, 
ON THE SITE OF THE OLD GRAND HOTEL, MARKET AND NEW MONTGOMERY 
STREETS; LOT 55x91 FEET; CosT, $600,000; ARCHITECT, L. B. DUTTON 
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THE FIKST NATIONAL BANK, A STEEL FRAME STRUCTURE, WITH STONE FACING, FOR OFFICES, BANK AND SAFE DEPOSIT 





VAULTS; NORTHWEST CORNER MARKET AND POST STREETS, SITE OF THE OLD MASONIC TEMPLE; OWNERS, THOMAS 
MAGEE SONS COMPANY; COST, OVER $1,000,000; ARCHITECTS, D. H. BURNHAM AND COMPANY; DRAWINGS BY 
WILLIS POLK 
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THE THOMAS H,. WILLIAMS STEEL FRAME OFFICE BUILDING, CORNER OF MISSION AND THIRD STREETS; LOT 55 x 77.6 
FEET; CosT ABOUT $250,000; ARCHITECT, CLINTON DAY 
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ALBERT PISSIS 


THE EIGHT-STORY STEEL, BRICK AND TERRA COTTA OFFICE BUILDING OF THE CHARLES A. SCHMITT ESTATE, SOUTH- 
EAST CORNER OF KEARNY AND BUSH STREETS; COST, $200,000; ARCHITECT, 

















SPANISH MISSION TYPE APARTMENT HOUSE, ON SACRAMENTO STREET, NEAR MAPLE; L. T. SMITH, OWNER; Cost, $27,500; 
ARCHITECTS, STONE AND SMITH 
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THE STORY OF THE ENCHANTED GARDEN DOWN THE PENINSULA, 
AND THE DEVELOPMENTS WHICH MAKE IT POSSIBLE AS A 
HOME SITE FOR CITY TOILERS 


By Rurvus STEELE 


lilustrated from phetographs by Tibbiits 


66 OME!” said William C. Ralston 
H to his coachman, as he emerged 
from the Bank of California 

and stepped into the waiting carriage, 
thirty-five years ago. And then the 
blooded horses would dart out of San- 
some street and across the city, and by 
the time the Potrero hills were reached 
they would be traveling at a long, even 
gallop. Ten miles down the peninsula 
the Jehu leaned far over to grip the lines 
and bring his dripping steeds to halt 
before a stable at the roadside. Hostlers 
sprang to the traces and released the 
tired team, while other hostlers led out 
the fresh relay and swung the span into 
place on either side the pole. Five 
minutes had not elapsed before the coach 


was swinging on with new life, lilting 
down the highway first marked by the 
sandals of the padres, until the next relay 
station vas reached. On again, and in 
two hours from the time Banker Ralston 
left his city office he whirled into the 
courtyard of the wonderful old house at 
Belmont, twenty-six miles away. Out of 
the carriage sprang the banker and up 
to the pillared entrance, while the soft 
music that came through the open win- 
dows told him that his guests were ready 
assembled about the banquet board and 
indulging a flow of wit as they awaited 
the coming of the master, a coming that 
should start a prandial season such as 
would gladden the hearts of kings. And 
far into the night Ralston and _ his 
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brilliant company would eat and drink 
and wax merry in the mansion that he 
had built, in the palace where after the 
banker, Sharon, the Comstocker, was to 
burn the lamps of gold, where he was to 
marry his daughter to a lord of the 
English court. And the reign of the 
second master, old timers say, was as 
brilliant as that of the first. And when 
the life of Ralston had culminated in a 
tragedy and scandal had beset the closing 
days of Sharon, the hospitality of their 
house had set a glamor about the groves of 
Belmont which lingers there to this day. 

And perhaps on the night that Ralston 
was regaling his friends, another party 
was gathered to enjoy the bounty, if less 
quiet, hardly less lavish, of Leland 
Stanford at his home ten miles below 
Belmont in the shadow of the great red- 
wood tree which for hundreds of years 
had guarded the bank of San Francis- 
quito creek. And in that same era the 
homes of Felton, of Hopkins, of Hay- 
ward, of Eyre, and that growing outpost 
of Midas at Menlo Park, were adding to 
the splendor which transformed the 
marvelous garden of the _ peninsula, 


famous now around the world, into the 


veriest land of enchantment whose gate 
swung open only to a 
golden key. Perhaps 
in no other time and in 
no other community 
has America witnessed 
so near a return to the 
pomp and magnificence 
of Old World baronies. 
Here was all that 
money might summon 
for the comfort and 
luxury of man in a 
spot where Nature had 
left nothing undone to 
delight him. The 
traveler by the old 
road, his thought full 
of the stories of this 


small lengthening of the imagination to 
fancy that the dusky foreground hid a 
moat and that those lights which shot 
the treetops with golden arrows streamed 
through the mullioned windows of a 
feudal keep. 

Those times and those scenes are gone 
with the chapter of San Francisco history 
to which they belonged, but that which 
made them possible remains. It is the 
peninsula itself. The unique beauty of 
its scenery, the softness that never goes 
out of the climate at any season of the 
year, were the setting of a chivalric 
splendor whose passing left them in no 
whit diminished. A good share of the 
millions that were spent there left tl:e 
landscape more beautiful even than it 
was. 

Wealth still makes its home on this 
wonderful peninsula far from the hum 
of the city, but wealth no longer holds 
it all in fee. A hundred acres of meadow, 
or a mile along the dimpling waters of 
the bay, is no longer necessary to a 
country seat. Ninety-nine acres are 
cheerfully spared in these less prodigal 
days. And they are spared not to the 
rich alone, but to those who need most 
the joys of the country. A third of a 
century after the 








Bonanza kings and 
queens and princes, the 
garden where they 
féted their friends is 
thrown open to the 
homes of workers 
whose only wealth is 
the weekly wage. The 
man who never has 
more than three figures 
in his bankbook has 
not been slow to grasp 
his opportunity, and 
now, by virtue of 
curious and fortuitous 
circumstances, he is to 
seize the opportunity 








region, may well have 
drawn rein in the night 
to contemplate from his saddle the 
shadowy grove from which came the 
sounds of music and life, of that life 
ever set with the glamor of romance and 
mystery to the uninitiate. And it required 
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as he has not been able 
to do until this day. No 
castle will await his coming at evening 
with notes from an orchestra, and no coach 
of a Ralston will send him swaying down 
the highway at the top speed of a span. 
Instead, the music of his welcome will be 
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the glad greetings of his wife and babes 
at the door of a cottage, and he will be 
carried thither, together with scores of 
his friends each as happily possessed as 
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from the beloved country. For time is 
abridged. 

When, a few weeks hence, trains fly 
down the new Bay Shore cut-off of the 
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himself, over a highway of steel that runs 
straight from his workshop in the city to 
his home in a wood. He is no longer a 
prisoner within municipal gates because 
of the time which it takes to travel to and 


Southern Pacific Railway in a straight 
line through the five great tunnels, you 
can go from the foot of Third street to 
Redwood City in the time that it takes 
one to go by street car from the Ferry 
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to “Golden Gate Park. By the same 
measure of time spent in traveling, the 
city worker who lives in Palo Alto, or 
Mayfield, will reach home as soon as the 
business man who lives in Berkeley or the 
heart of Oakland. Take two men with 
offices in the Flood Building: the one who 
lives in San Mateo will reach his office 
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THE POPE HOME UNDER THE LIVE OAKS 





as quickly as the other who dwells on 
Ashbury Heights. And the commuter 
from the flower fields of Burlingame will 
come up to business in the Crocker Build- 
ing while his friend is walking down 
town from Octavia street. So much from 


a railway that runs in a direct line with 
thirty or forty trains a day. 
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The beauty and charm of that part of 
the peninsula which is embraced in San 
Mateo and Santa Clara counties was 
celebrated even in the earliest days of 
San Francisco. Indeed it was described 
at length in a report to the British 
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Senor Don Heamegildo Sal was com- 
mander of the port, and he received the 
cultured English navigator cordially. In 
fact cordiality extended into a feast and 
in the flow of wines and good feeling 
Sefior Sal made an offer, quickly accepted 
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Government more than half a century 
before gold was discovered in California. 
It was on November 15, 1792, that Lieu- 
tenant George Vancouver in the British 
ship “Discovery” sent a wave of excite- 
ment over the little Spanish community 
of Yerba Buena by sailing into the bay. 


by Vancouver, which later the Spaniard 
regretted exceedingly. The commander 
of the port offered his English visitor an 
escort of soldiers in case he cared to make 
a pilgrimage down the peninsula to the 
port of Monterey. Much as he later 
regretted this rash promise which would 
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give an inkling of the country to covetous 
Britain, Sefior Sal kept his word, and 
presently Vancouver was contemplating 
the wonderful stretch of hills and vales 
and meadows from the southern slopes 
of the San Bruno mountains. He com- 
mented on the park-like country about 
San Mateo and went on down the 
peninsula. 

He stopped to marvel at the palo 
alto, the stately old redwood which had 
strayed from its fellows in the hills 


and ill-contrived plow drawn by oxen the 
earth is once slightly turned over and 
smoothed down by a harrow. In the 
month of November or December the 
wheat is sown in drills, or broadcast on 
the even surface, and scratched in with 
a harrow. This is the whole system of 
their husbandry, which uniformly pro- 
duces them in July or August an abun- 
dant harvest. The wheat returns twenty- 
five to thirty for one, and maize, pease 
and beans are also raised. Here had 

been planted peaches, apri- 











cots, apples, pears, figs and 
vines, all of which, excepting 
the latter, promised to succeed 
very well.” Even the astute 
Vancouver could not be 
expected to forsee that what- 
ever defect might be found ip 
the vineyard would be com- 
pletely forgotten in the day 
of the prune. 

The visit of Vancouver is 
not the only event lending 
great historical interest to the 
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and stood a lone watcher on 
the bank of San Francisquito 
creek. Padre Font had seen 
this kingly tree from San 
Bruno heights while the 
Declaration of Independence 
was being signed at Phila- 
delphia in 1776, and he 
described it as being one 
hundred and fifty feet in 
height with a circumference 
of fifteen feet. Its topmost 
boughs now look down upon 
the orchards at its base from 
a height of over two hundred 
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feet, while its girth has 
expanded to thirty. Vancouver made 
some notes about the tree and rode cn 
into Llamura de los Robles, or plain of 
the oaks, which is to-day the Santa Clara 
valley. At Mission Santa Clara he rested 
from the chafing of the unaccustomed 
saddle and was entertained by the padres, 
he found “an extensive fertile plain, the 
soil of which is a rich, black productive 
mould, superior to any I had before seen 
in America. By the help of a very mean 


peninsula. It was from the peninsula, 
from the present site of the pretty 
little group of homes at the station called 
San Carlos, that San Francisco bay was 
discovered in 1769 by Portola. Bartolome 
Ferrelo, commanding the “La Victoria,” 
and Juan Rodrigues Cabrillo, in the “San 
Salvador,” out on a discovering voyage 
along the coast of New Spain, cast 
anchor in the shelter of the Southeast 
Farallone Island on November 16, 1542, 
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and were the first Europeans to cast eyes 
upon the hills where now sits San Fran- 
cisco. But they failed to note that niche 
that marks the Golden Gate and they 
sailed away without knowing that they 
had been within thirty miles of one of 
the most magnificent land-locked harbors 
in the world, now San Francisco bay. In 
May, 1602, General Sebastian Vizcaino 
left Navidad, Mexico, to explore the 
northwest coast, and he found Monterey 
bay and so reported to the king of Spain. 
In 1769 the Spanish governor of Lower 
California, Don Gaspar de Partola, 
organized a land expe- 
dition to proceed to 
San Diego and thence 
on to Monterey bay, 
being guided by the 
report of Vizcaino. A 
sea expedition having 
the same destination, 
composed of the ships 
San Carlos and San 
Antonio, set out at the 
same time. Governor 
Portola reached San 
Diego after a_ hard 
journey. He reorgan- 
ized his company there 
and set out on June 16, 
1769, accompanied by 
Don Pedro Fages, Don 
Miguel Costanso, 
Fathers Juan Crespi 
and Francisco Gomez 
and a large party. In 
attempting to follow 
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Francisco bay, though the finding of the 
Golden Gate was reserved for explorers 
who came afterward. 

History has it that the first Anglo- 
Saxon to desert Yerba Buena for the 
joys of a home “down the peninsula” was 
William Smith, who, with his Spanish 
wife, established his domicile, about 1833, 
near the present site of Woodside, not 
far from the handsome seat of the 
Josselyn family. The town of San 
Mateo began in 1871, when John B. 
Cooper threw up a brush arbor to serve 
as an abode until he could gather the 

materials for a more 


pretentious dwelling. 
When Mr. Ralston 


took up his residence 
in the palatial home at 
Belmont, more than a 
decade later, those 
lavish entertainments 
began which were to 
attract other favored 
children of fortune into 
his marvelous “ park.” 
California has known 
no more imposing hos- 
pitality than Ralston’s, 
and yet the house he 
built may be said to 
have reached the acme 
of its social splendor 
after the financier’s 
tragic death and when 
. Sharon had become its 
master. It was in 
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the inaccurate report 
of Vizcaino concerning 
the location of Monterey bay, they 
lost their way and wandered too far 
northward, coming up the peninsula and 
at length, from their camp where San 
Carlos stands to-day, they looked upon the 
waters of the southern end of San Fran- 
cisco bay late in November, 1769. Their 
provisions being all but exhausted, and 
their scouts reporting mountains ahead 
that ran down to the shore and the Indians 
opposed to their farther progress, Portola 
and his party turned back and eventually 
reached Monterey bay. In the records 
kept by the scribes of Portola’s party is 
found the account of the discovery of San 
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Sharon’s day that Gen- 
eral Grant, fresh from 
China and Li Hung 
Chang, and on the last quarter of his 
famous trip around the world, was enter- 
tained there. Flora Sharon was hostess, 
and she and her father thought the 
expenditure of forty thousand dollars no 
undue extravagance in making ready 
for their honored guest and the elite of 
San Francisco society, who came by 
special train to the station and thence in 
an endless procession of carriages, to do 
him honor. Even the “mile of green- 
houses” was brilliantly illuminated on 
that night. The gowns represented a 
fortune: the collation became the highest 
standard of the times. While the more 
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mature hung about the former President 
and hero of the late Civil war, the 
younger guests danced merrily in the 
spacious rooms. General Grant led the 
grand march with Flora Sharon on his 
arm. With the great house overflowing 
with the multitude of guests and the 
young hostess in such wide demand, it 
may be forgiven her if she did not chance 
to appear in time to stop a game of ten 
pins at which certain convivial young 
men amused themselves upon the lawn. 
Every time a pin was bowled over it 
exploded with a refreshing noise, and a 
shower of moisture sparkled in the light 
before it fell into the grass. For the 
pins at which they bowled were bottles of 
champagne. 

Many survivors of that day in city 
and peninsula society love yet to tell of 


A “HEAVEN ON EARTH’ HOME NEAR MOUNTAIN VIEW 


the splendor of Fred Sharon’s birthday 
party, and of the surpassing festival 
when, in the same house, Flora Sharon 
became the bride of Sir Thomas Hes- 
keth. 

Easily might pages be filled with 
stories of the social doings of the late 
60s and ’70s in the homes beyond the 
San Bruno hills, but this is a story of 
to-day and to-morrow rather than of 
yesterday. From Millbrae to Mayfield— 
that is a span of eighteen miles—the 
region is so set with manorial homes that 
one might best absorb their beauty if 
traveling afoot with a full week in which 
to complete his journey. Mostly the 
architect lingered until he was in tune 
with the surroundings before he planned 
the house. Occasionally one finds an 
architectural classic which makes him 
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GRADED ROADBED OF THE PENINSULA ELECTRIC ROAD NEAR PALO ALTO 


tarry to feast his eyes: that is where the 
architect realized the inspiration which 
came to him from the groves and the 
ground and the air. California has no 
fairer examples of landscape gardening 
than some of these. Here the artist of 
the out-of-doors has wrought master- 
pieces of color with every rare flower 
ready to lend him the perfection of its 
distinctive shade. The writer might 
attempt a detailed description of some of 
these homes, but with a more kindly 
feeling for his patient reader rather let 
him suggest a list to serve as a partial 
guide for an excursion. 

Go to Millbrae to see the home of D. 
O. Mills; and then on to Burlingame to 
see the homes of Pope, of Tobin, of Caro- 
lan, of Hopkins, of Crocker, of Poniatow- 


ski, of Williams, of Rideout, of Redington. 
See the Burlingame Country Club, as 
famous in England as in America, among 
its trees and flowers. Play polo on one 
of those remarkable California ponies 
with Clark on the Hobart field, or The 
Crossways with Carolan. Then on to 
San Mateo to study the home-building 
of Howard, of Parrott, of Bowie, of 
Hayward, of de Guigne, of Payson, of 
Hayne, of Kohl, of Lawrence, of Byrnes 
and Maynard. At Belmont go to Hoitt’s 
school and you will behold the home of 
Ralston and Sharon: in the home of 
Brittain you shall see how the eccentric 
in architecture may yet preserve a har- 
mony. At Redwood City the old Hawes 
mansion is but one of many well worth 
your while. If Menlo stands for money, 
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Menlo Park homes—the homes 
of Flood, of Coryell, of Eyre, 
of Atherton, of Macondray, of 
Felton, of Doyle, of Selby 
express the most that money 
buys in spacious places of 
abode where comfort and 
elegance are crowned with all 
the beauty that art has been 
able to add to nature. Drive 
through the grounds of the 
Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity at Palo Alto and turn 
out the lane to the quiet old 
Stanford mansion in the trees. 
It is a charming place to rest, 
indoors or out, while you medi- 
tate upon the virtues of giving 
a kingly fortune for the education of other 
people’s sons and daughters who die not 
in their early youth. And when you are 
rested, go over to the stock farm where 
the paddocks and the great stables are 
empty now save for the thoroughbred 
pensioners who never again shall hear 
the tap of a circuit bell, and let some 
gray keeper who refuses to forsake the 
place tell you of Sufiol and Orion and 
Palo Alto and the other great horses who 
went forth from these stables to win and 
hold the light harness records of the 
world. 

Go visit these places for yourself and 
when you have reveled in the natural 
beauty of “down the peninsula,’ when 
you have felt your heart stirring at the 
thought of what home life might be in 
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THE COLEMAN HOUSE AT MENLO 


such homes, when you have _loitered 
through lanes and paths and avenues 
that have no equal anywhere—then, 
doubtless, you shall understand how the 
march of progress which brings these 
communities, with their thousands of 
untenanted acres, within reach of the 
workers of a great city is more than a 
commercial consideration. 

The coast line of the Southern Pacific 
in going from Third and Townsend 
streets to San Bruno has made a great 
curve to the westward in circling the low 
mountains extending almost across the 
peninsula. New electric lines will help 
the development. The Bay Shore cut-off 
is a direct flight to San Bruno along the 
shore of the bay, made possible by the 
building of five great tunnels under these 

mountains. Several miles is 








cut off the distance and seven- 
teen minutes is saved in the 
schedule. These seventeen 
minutes saved—which will be 
extended into several more 
minutes saved—make possible 
the inauguration of a train 
system which will make city 
suburbs of every town and 
colony as far south as May- 
field, and Mayfield is thirty- 
five miles from San Francisco. 
Several fast suburban trains 
will pass each way over the 
line every hour. In the morn- 
ing, doubtless, trains will run 
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up from Palo Alto and run 
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game has blue-blooded society, 
Burlingame also has an 
industry of which it is very 
proud. It is an industry such 
as might be expected in these 
surroundings. Burlingame 
grows flowers for the shops of 
San Francisco. The green- 
houses stretch for miles, and 
between them whole fields are 
in brilliant bloom. Such roses 
and such carnations, says 
Burlingame, are grown 
nowhere else in the world. 

A magnificent driveway, 
lined with mansions and 





RURAL LUXURY NEAR MAYFIELD 


back again in the evening with no stop 
at way stations. Thus the commuter 
who loves to dwell in the classic atmos- 
phere of Stanford University will be no 
more than forty minutes in traveling to 
and from the city. That brings Palo 
Alto as close to San Francisco as Park 
street, Alameda, though the geography 
says distance is more than twice as great. 
What a dreadful smash the geography is 
getting is seen from the fact that with 
the opening of the Bay Shore cut-off 
trains will run to Mayfield in forty 
minutes, to Redwood City in thirty-five, 
to San Mateo in twenty-three and to 
Burlingame in seventeen. The man in 
business on Sansome street who grudges 
the half hour he must spend on the street 
car in reaching his home on Central 
avenue may see his oppor- 


estates, with everywhere 
flowers and shrubbery and 
palms and lawns like meadows, lead on to 
San Mateo. This pretty town, which is 
modern in every respect, is the home of 
schools, academic, military and theolog- 
ical. To the $10,000 donated by Carnegie, 
the residents added another $5,000 for the 
erection of their handsome library, which 
contains over eight thousand volumes. 
Both Burlingame and San Mateo lie 
in an extensive valley known as _ the 
Canada Raymundo. To the westward in 
a crescent are the foothills and beyond 
these the San Moreno mountains, whose 
highest peak reaches an aititude of two 
thousand, five hundred feet. Long ago 
the oak forests were supplemented by 
groves of eucalyptus, planted at gaps 
where the winds. might enter, and these 
groves develop into substantial barriers. 





tunity of getting closer to his 
office by moving to Burlin- 
game! 

Burlingame, with the El 
Cerrito and Homestead addi- 
tions, has a population 
exceeding five thousand. They 
average a new home a day 
down there, and men in uni- 
form now deliver the mail. 
The coastal hills are an 
effective shelter from wind 
and fog. The bay shore is 
attractive. The water invites 
to a swim, and the temperature 
of it is about seventy degrees 














the year around. If Burlin- 
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THE SHADING ARMS OF BLACK OAKS 


“About noon,” says Vancouver in the 
report which he made to his government, 
“having advanced twenty-three miles (it 
was really twenty-six miles) we arrived 
at a very pleasant and enchanting lawn, 
situated amidst a grove of trees at the 
foot of a small hill, by which flowed a 
very fine stream of excellent water. This 
delightful pasture is nearly enclosed on 
every side.” 

This spot was on San Mateo creek at 
the edge of the beautiful home property 
of Henry P. Bowie. 

“It required some resolution to quit so 
lovely a scene,” continues Vancouver, 
“the beauty of which was greatly height- 
ened by the serenity of the weather. We 
had not proceeded far from this delight- 
ful spot when we entered a country I 
little expected to find in these regions. 
For about twenty miles it could only be 
compared to a park which had originally 
been planted with the true old English 
oak; the underbrush, which had attained 
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its early growth, 
had the appear- 
ance of having 
been cleared 
away, and had 
left the stately 
lords of the for- 
est in complete 
possession of 
the soil, which 
was covered 
with luxuriant 
herbage, beauti- 
fully diversified 
with pleasing 
eminences and 
valleys, with a range of lofty, rugged 
mountains that bounded the prospect and 
required only to be adorned with the neat 
habitations of an industrious people to 
produce a scene not inferior to the most 
studied effects of taste in the disposal of 
grounds, especially when seen from the 
port or its confines, the waters of which 
extended some distance by the side of this 
country.” 

This ‘“‘park’”” became the noted Las 
Pulgas rancho of Governor Jose Arguello 
in the early years of the nineteenth 
century. In it lies Belmont and the house 
that Ralston built which later became the 
home of Sharon. 

Redwood City, which place the 
Spanish called the Embarcadero because 
it was the head of their southern 
navigation of the bay, is a flourishing 
place of homes and_ business. Its 
main business street is an avenue. 
Redwood is the county seat of San 
Mateo county. 
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THE BOWIE HOUSE IN THE HEART OF BURLINGAME 


Palo Alto is a little city of seven thou- 
sand home-builders located midway 
between the Santa Cruz mountains and 
the bay. Its climate is equable and 
pleasant in January or in July. People 
have come from all over America to 

ie make their homes here while their chil- 
u dren attend the preparatory schools and 











then enter Stanford University. By a 
provision in the land deeds and by local 
ordinance the sale of intoxicating liquors 
is forbidden. 

Mayfield, which has spent a fortune on 
public improvements in the past two 
years, is a town of three thousand inhabi- 
tants a mile from Palo Alto. Like Palo 
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Alto, it has no saloons. Its oak groves 
are interspersed with orchards of peach, 
apricot, prune, apple and fig trees. 

Not far from Mayfield, on the railroad, 
is the new town of Leland, which promises 
rapid and_ substantial development. 
Beyond lie Mountain View and Santa 
Clara before the beautiful city of San 
Jose is reached. This metropolis of the 
orchard districts combines great business 
activity with a home development that is 
charming and extensive. Trees, flowers 
and a variety of ornamental plants do 
their prettiest for San Jose. ‘Tourists 
from all over the world love to loiter in 
the avenues along which the homes reach 
for miles. The city has acquired every 
modern improvement and _ convenience 
without sacrificing any of the loveliness 
which Nature and the landscape gardener 
have brought to it. The growing output 
of its prune and other orchards and the 
steady influx of home-builders from the 
Atlantic states and the Middle West, 
assure the unretarded expansion of this 
imposing city. 











Westward from San Jose, in the pictur- 
esque foothills which bound the Santa 
Clara valley, is Los Gatos, on the Oakland 
and Santa Cruz narrow gauge railroad. 
The climate and scenery of Los Gatos 
are such that the town ranks almost as a 
resort. Shaded roads lead out to delight- 
ful country homes. Many of these have 
been built by San Francisco people who 
make the summer season gay with house 
parties of their city friends. 

Perhaps the best feature of the country 
down the peninsula to the city-dweller 
who would listen to his heart and the 
rumble of the new railroad and seek a 
home in the enchanted garden is the fact 
that he has so much from which to choose. 
He is unfortunate, indeed, who can not 
find that particular spot which he craves, 
and not good at hunting things is he 
who can not find that which will fit his 
purse. The climate of the whole region 
is best described as delightful, and yet 
there is diversity. The first inhabitants 
of whom there is record were the Olhone 
Indians and the marks of their various 

habitations show that they 
found the whole land good. 
Perhaps the Olhone philosophy 
enabled them to travel back 
to cause from its visible 
effect. At least, they were 
worshipers of the sun. And 
their god was always in 
sight. One who dwells in 
that vast “park” of which 
Vancouver wrote so long 
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THE IDEAL PLAYGROUND AND DOORYARD OF A SAN MATEO HOME™ 


ago, contemplating that glory which is the untaught native and justify him in the 
of the sunshine, might readily forgive oblation which he made. 


MAGIC 


By Herserr Basurorp 


The giant redwoods looming column-wise 
Show dark green boughs against day’s azure skies; 
Night’s stars flame out and lo, the branches hold 

A million glowing petals, white and gold! 
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no horse ever clattered up it and 
only the death rattle in the cable 
slot proclaimed that a city’s heart was 
nearby. Except for this background of 
noise the street was strangely quiet and 
when the stillness was broken by a wild 
uproar on a certain sunshiny April morn- 
ing, a dozen faces were pressed against 
the window panes of the red brick house 
while twenty-four narrow, scant-lidded 
eyes peered through iron bars, which 
had been designed to keep the world out 
rather than to cloister Chinese loveliness 
within. Among the faces was one with 
round gray eyes, a direct glance, and 
ample eyelids—the face of the firm 
young superintendent of the Mission— 
the Scotswoman, Donaldine Cameron. 
In the street below was a wild tumult— 
a babel of voices, the hoarse talk of men, 
the shrill tones of women, and, above 
them all, one strident note which cut the 
din. Presently, the bell at the front 
door of the Mission sent its jangling 
summons through the long hallways and 
Miss Cameron herself went down to 
investigate this mob before her doorway. 
The open door framed a strange scene. 
Against a motley background of the city’s 
riff-raff, the dark blue helmets of three 
policemen were silhouetted and, on the 
steps, a figure of fury, was the girl who 
had rung the doorbell—so strange a 
figure that even those who thought they 
knew the depths of Chinatown stared. 
“Is this a Chinese woman or a strapping 
boy masquerading in feminine dress?” 
6 


; ie cobbled street was so steep that 
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was Miss Cameron’s first thought. 
Ninety-nine out of a hundred Chinese 
women are small and demure, with flat, 
dishlike, empty faces—barren of lines 
that tell of feeling—and what little 
expression the high tides of the years 
have left is carefully obliterated’ by 
shaving the eyebrows and replacing them 
with little, silly, thin, black lines, pen- 
ciled high on the forehead and giving 
the childish countenance an expression 
of perpetual astonishment at life. A 
liberal use of cosmetics adds to the arti- 
ficiality of a visage that is sometimes 
pretty but is usually as expressionless as 
a bit of embroidery. This girl, however, 
was different. Tall as a man, broad- 
shouldered, with long arms waving above 
the crowd and strong yellow fingers which 
she snapped in the faces of the aston- 
ished blue-coats; with black, flashing 
eyes, a dramatic manner and a powerful 
voice jabbering her native tongue, it was 
small wonder that Miss Cameron was 
aghast at this intruder who, as yet, had 
not noted that the door had been opened 
to her imperious summons. She seemed 
to be about nineteen and she was dressed 
in a black velvet blouse—the first Miss 
Cameron had ever seen on a Chinese 
woman. Instead of wearing her hair in 
lacquered bands, decorated with little 
bird-cages of flowers and beads and gold, 
this young fury wore her unusually 
abundant tresses in a long braid and 
either its own weight or the fingers of 
her assailants had disarranged the plait 
until the strands hung in inky masses 
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about her face and shoulders. She 
needed only the cross and coat of mail 
to look a Joan of Are. 

At this moment the girl turned and 
saw Miss Cameron, the interpreter beside 
her, standing in the hospitably opened 
door. 

“T have come to live with you,” 
she announced dramatically, and strode 
within the doorway. 

The astonished interpreter followed 
the visitor to the sitting room while Miss 
Cameron remained to ask questions. 

“You'll have a sweet time with her,” 
said one policeman, mopping his red and 
streaming face. “She rows it with every- 
body. She’s from the ‘City of Peking’ 
and she’s quarreled with every woman 
in the house and there must be a hundred 
of ’em. She’s been carrying a revolver 
lately and intimidating everybody, but 
her owner got it away from her. Every- 
body’s afraid of her—I think she’s 
crazy, myself.” 

“But what is she doing here?” inquired 
Miss Cameron. 

“Well,” said one of the other men, 
“she got an idea yesterday that her owner 
was holding her up for more money than 
he had a right to and so she told him 
that she was coming to the Mission. He 
tried to frighten her away but the truth 
was, he was scared stiff and she knew it. 
She’s always had her own way because 
nobody dared to fight her. She'll boss 
the whole Mission if she stays.” 

“She won’t stay,” said the third man. 

“O, I don’t know,” put in the second 
speaker. “Jean Ho’s a queer ’un—not a 
bit like the rest of em. They’re mostly 
cows—the China women—about as much 
sense as a hen. But she’s different. 
Only I’m sorry for you, Miss Cameron. 
If she gives you any trouble, just tele- 
phone and we'll run her in.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Miss 
Cameron, “I’ll see what we can do for 
her.” 

“You should have seen the street in 
front of the ‘City of Peking’ when she 
came out,” laughed the first man, who 
had recovered his breath. ‘She had just 
had a worse row than usual with old Ah 
Lee who owns her. She had bloodied his 
nose and was running down the street, 
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blowing her police whistle like mad. Old 
Ah Lee ran after her, holding onto his 
nose and bellowing like a bull. It was 
her whistle got this crowd together,” 
waving his hand at the opium smokers 
and scourings of Chinatown who almost 
filled the narrow street. “She was shak- 
ing her fist at them when we came up and 
then she sailed into us for being so slow. 
She said she wanted to come here, so we 
kept back the crowd and steered her 
along up. And here we are—wish you 
joy of her,” this with a grin. 

Miss Cameron smiled. “Well, I’ll let 
you know how I get on with her, Mr. 
O’Day. Thank you again,” and Miss 
Cameron stepped back into the cool green 
hallway where the strung bamboo curtains 
clicked softly in the wind, as the heavy 
oak door closed behind the Mistress of 
the Mission. 

Jean Ho was in the little reception 
room with the interpreter, her face dark 
as a thunder cloud, her hair still in great 
disorder and her ‘black velvet sahm 
adding to the concentrated tragedy of 
her appearance. 

“How do you do, Jean Ho?” said Miss 
Cameron, taking the firm, well-muscled, 
yellow hand. “You are welcome to stay 
here as long as you please.” 

Jean Ho frowned darkly. She did not 
understand the words and she would not 
permit the kindliness of the tone to pene- 
trate a heart which had every reason to 
be suspicious. 

“Take her upstairs,” said Miss Came- 
ron to the interpreter. “Give her the 
east room by herself, for the present; 
tell her to comb her hair and to take a 
bath; and then give her something to eat.” 
Suey Leen, her eyes wide with surprise, 
said “Yes ma’am,” meekly, and left the 
room, followed by Jean Ho. The well- 
trained interpreter could not conceal her 
surprise at the bold and theatrical man- 
ner in which Jean Ho had thrown off the 
yoke. To fly by night was one thing—to 
blow a police whistle and come escorted 
by a throng of white men and policemen 
was quite another. 

Jean Ho, washed and combed, was a 
much more civilized being in appearance. 
She was not pretty but she had beautiful 
hair and a second view showed that the 
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With long arms waving above the crowd 


strong hands were unusually small for 
so tall a woman and that the feet, in their 
black slippers, were daintiness itself. 
The carriage of the head was as fine as 
it was unique—the head was always 


thrown proudly back, the eyes flashing at 


the slightest opposition. Miss Cameron 
never learned the story of Jean Ho’s 
birth and ancestry—Jean Ho professed 
not to know—but if race was ever shown 
in face and figure it was exhibited in the 
masterfulness of Jean Ho. 
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The new girl lorded it over the others 
just as Mr. O’Day had said she would. 
All the teachers were afraid of her—so 
were the girls. At first the newcomer 
sullenly refused to attend the Mission 
classes; a week later, when she had dis- 
covered their purpose, she conceived a 
passion for learning. Not only did she 
determine to attend the classes herself, 
but she decided that all the other girls 
should go, too, and one or two of them, 
who had coined excuses to escape the 
drudgery of spelling and arithmetic were 
soundly trounced by Jean Ho. From 
the dormitory where the truants were 
idling came cries of distress and Miss 
Cameron rushed up three flights of stairs 
to find her self-appointed sergeant-at- 
arms dragging the unwilling learners to 
the school-room, and, by way of quicken- 
ing their lagging steps, pulling out a few 
locks of hair as they scuttled away from 
her. 


But there was one teacher beloved by 
Jean Ho. She was a beautiful, fragile, 


blonde girl, with indomitable spirit in a 
She sang beautifully 


delicate sheath. 
and Jean Ho, the long-armed, the som- 
brely dressed, never tired of hanging 
over the piano like a lover when Miss 
Evelyn sang. When Jean Ho had had a 
physical argument with her room-mate 
in which the other girl never failed to get 
the worst of it, it was only Miss Evelyn 
who could separate them and make Jean 
Ho say she was sorry. Gradually the 
fisticuffs grew less frequent and Jean 
Ho settled down—-still the Hotspur of 
the Mission—but no longer a breaker of 
rules and a flaunter at discipline. 


She could never, however, be cast in the 
mold of the other girls. The Mission 
was not rich and it was one of the thorns 
in Miss Cameron’s side that each week 
she was obliged to appoint one girl to 
serve as chief cook and two others to act 
as dishwashers and general assistants. 
How they despised the work! Many of 
them had been slaves, bred in idleness, 
prettily clothed, daintily fed, with hair- 
dressers and manicures to save them all 
physical exertion. They hated to dip 
their beautiful hands into greasy water 
and they enjoyed cooking over a hot stove 
—cooking for forty or fifty persons at 
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that—about as much as American women 
enjoy the same becoming pastime. Miss 
Cameron felt that the kitchen work kept 
more girls from the Home than the fear 
of Christianity and she knew that the 
love of holiness must be very strong in 
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heathen hearts to overcome the dislike of 
this dirty and unaccustomed work. But 
Jean Ho was true to her course in life. 
She had set sail in a contrary breeze. 

Miss Cameron had had Jean Ho in the 
Mission almost three months before she 
ventured to give her her turn at fagging. 
Then one morning, she asked Jean Ho, 
with some timidity, if she thought she 
could take her turn in the kitchen, and 
to her amazement, Jean Ho thought that 
she could. During the week that fol- 
lowed, the Mission feasted on dainties 
the like of which had never before graced 
its board. Jean Ho cooked with enthu- 
siasm. Like everything else that she did, 
she handled the kitchen force in a mas- 
terly way. 

Whether or not the news of Jean Ho’s 
culinary prowess had spread through the 
Quarter, it was at about this time that 
her first admirer appeared. He was a 
handsome young Chinaman in lavender 
trousers, tan shoes and a short sahm, 
which correspond to oiled hair, square- 
cut sack coats and pointed-toed shoes in 
the wardrobe of the American hoodlum, 
and both Miss Cameron and Miss Evelyn 
warned Jean Ho earnestly against him. 
Sometimes Jean Ho was coy and would 
not see him; at other times, especially 
when her sweet tooth throbbed for 
sugared cocoanut, she would go down 
and presently a large paper bag of the 
coveted Chinese sweet would arrive. 
The lover was anxious to serve his lady 
in any way which suited her capricious, 
wayward fancy. 

One day when Jean Ho had been 
kinder than usual, Miss Cameron felt it 
to be her duty to tell her charge that her 
admirer undoubtedly smoked opium, did 
not bear a good reputation even in China- 
town and was not desirable as a husband. 
Jean Ho’s brow darkened but she said 
nothing. The next time her admirer 
called, Jean Ho sent word to Miss Cam- 
eron that she had decided not to see him 
again and it was Miss Cameron’s delicate 
task to break ‘the news to Mr. Lavender 
Trousers. He appeared to be very 
sorry but the soothing pipe of the night 
made him blithe enough next day. 

Jean Ho grew restless. She said to 
Miss Cameron one day, “I think I will 
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visit my aunt. She lives only a few 
blocks away. I will come back to see 
you. I think I will go to-morrow.” 

Miss Cameron was sorry to lose her 
charge just as the Mission ideas were 
beginning to take root, but, having inter- 
fered once with the current of Jean Ho’s 
life, she did not care to thwart her again. 

“I’m sorry you're tired of us so soon, 
Jean Ho,” she said, “you may go, of 
course. Come in to see me as often as 
you feel inclined. I shall always be very 
glad to see you.” 

So Jean Ho went and came back often 
during the two months which followed. 
One day she came in and sat for a long 
time in Miss Cameron’s room without 
speaking. Then she said suddenly, “My 
aunt has found me a husband.” 

“Yes?” said Miss Cameron, not par- 
ticularly surprised. ‘Who is he?” Jean 
Ho explained without embarrassment 
what any other girl in the Home would 
have told with simpering, downcast looks 
and many blushes, not to mention much 
twisting of loose jade rings. 

In her boyish way, Jean Ho looked 
straight at Miss Cameron. “His name is 
Ah Ling,” she said, “and he’s that rather 
old man who is secretary of the Shim 
Shee Mue Company and has his office in 
the joss house off the alley. He’s quite 
good looking and he’s been married 
before but has no children. I like him 
and I think he’ll be good to me. Do you 
mind about his religion?” 

Miss Cameron had never felt that the 
religion of the West had taken any very 
deep hold on Jean Ho, so she was the 
less surprised that this Confucian priest 
had found favor in the eyes of her 
unusual ward. 

“Well, of course, Jean Ho,” she said, 
the Scotch eyes twinkling a bit in spite 
of her, “I would have preferred to have 
had him a Christian, but if he’s all right 
in other ways—I’ll make inquiries in 
Chinatown—the Shim Shee Mue, did you 
say?” 

“And I want to be married here—a 
Christian wedding,” continued Jean Ho. 
“And may I stay here while I get 
ready?” 

“What does Ah Ling think of a Chris- 
tian wedding?” asked Miss Cameron, 
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“O, he doesn’t mind,’ returned Jean 
Ho, nonchalantly, and Miss Cameron 
smiled again, thinking what a ludicrous 
picture the stalwart Jean Ho in her black 
blouse would make as she strode up the 
aisle to join her, probably, more petite 
bridegroom. 

“You are very welcome to come here 
while you make your preparations,” she 
said, and Jean Ho went away satisfied. 

Miss Cameron made inquiries in the 
Quarter and heard much that was good 
of Ah Ling and some things that were 
not so satisfactory. She made her report 
to Jean Ho. 

“He is saving and industrious and 
he doesn’t gamble,’ Miss Cameron said, 
“‘but he wasn’t very kind to his first wife, 
and a man who doesn’t treat his first wife 
well has sometimes contracted a habit of 
unkindness.” 

“But she was always sickly and had no 
son,” protested the stalwart Jean Ho. 

Miss Cameron thought to herself that 
Jean Ho was less affected by western 
ideals than she had thought and perhaps 
the marriage would be for the best, after 
all. She advised against it, however, as 
strongly as she dared, but Jean Ho had 
evidently made up her mind. The 
Missionary shopped with her ward with 
some misgiving, though Miss Cameron 
presented Jean Ho with her bridal 
garments according to promise—a light 
green and pink sahm instead of the 
velvet, with little bells and bits of silvered 
glass sewed to the hem, after immemorial 
Chinese custom. 

The evening of the wedding came. 
The chapel had been decorated by the 
Mission girls and was lovely in its simple 
dress of huckleberry foliage and cut 
flowers. The place was crowded, Cau- 
casian and Chinese guests conversing 
together affably. There was the old Ah 
Fook, wily pagan, who worked around 
the corner, but who was never forgotten 
by Dong Ho to whom he had once ren- 
dered an inestimable service, and because 
of it, had an inalienable right to be asked 
to all Mission festivities, but especially 
to weddings and Christmas trees, when 
there was pink ice cream. Ah Fook had 
blue queue strings braided into his queue 
for he had recently lost a brother, but 
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Chinese mourning is of a sensible kind 
and does not compel one to miss the 
things one really wishes to do. Next to 
Ah Fook was the little Chinese clergy- 
man who had named his sons after fam- 
ous Christian teachers from Luther down 
to some very local and latter day saints. 
The clergyman was getting gray about 
the roots of his queue, for his life was a 
hard one. He disapproved entirely of 
Ah Fook which only made that Celestial 
smile the harder. Next in line was the 
Chinese dentist from down the street— 
the one at the sign of the swinging 
golden tooth—who had married a Mission 
girl, and there was the young son of the 
Chinese consul-general under escort of 
his father’s American secretary—in short, 
the elite as well as the commonalty of the 
Quarter. Presently a trousered and 
slippered girl slid silkily along the piano 
bench and struck up a march, just as the 
gray-haired Caucasian clergyman with 
the bridegroom at his side, entered the 
room.: There was a rustle of expectation 
near the rear door, the crowd parted, and 
the stalwart Jean Ho, her little bells and 
mirror all a-tinkle, stalked into the room. 
Miss Cameron, with a pink rose in her 
hair, walked at Jean Ho’s side, the only 
bridesmaid. 

The bride and groom met before the 
platform over which hung a gruesome 
chart of the world where a great black 
blot was marked “Heathendom”’ and the 
service began. The familiar phrases had 
been translated into Chinese and the 
clergyman read them with all _ the 
peculiar twanging accent of the American 
who speaks Chinese—bride and groom 
making the responses with more facile 
tongues. One could not help feeling that 
“love, honor and cherish,’ must mean 
something rather different in its Chinese 
equivalent but the bridegroom promised 
glibly enough and the clergyman’s 
monotonous sentences droned on to the 
final blessing. “Amen” was understood 
by everyone and after it had been spoken, 
the clergyman took the limp hand of the 
bride and called her Mrs. Ah Ling and 
the married pair turned about to face the 
company, the laughing crowd closing in 
on them with congratulations and good 
wishes and playful teasing quite in the 
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western way. Jean Ho stood tall and 
dark and somber. She was not downcast 
nor blushing, but seemed to regard the 
affair in a very practical light. She 
showed in most matter-of-fact fashion, 
at the bridegroom’s request, some exqui- 
site gold bangles made of unalloyed 
metal and wrought in most beautiful 
designs, which her new husband had just 
slipped over her hands, and she was quite 
indifferent when her wedding ring, also 
of yellowest gold and with a half-dozen 
separate bands curiously interlaced and 
entwined in it, was drawn from her finger 
and passed about among the admiring 
Mission girls, who thought it worth while 
to be married, just for the sake of pos- 
sessing such trinkets as these. In fact, 
Jean Ho did not seem to be nearly as 
keenly alive to these metallic advantages 
of matrimony as was her bridegroom. 
He kept one eye on the peregrinating 
wedding ring while he pulled aside the 
deep cuff of the bride’s sahm to afford 
some friends of his a better glimpse of 
the bracelets. Jean Ho held out her 
hands obediently that the gew-gaws 
might be admired. 

Then came the best part of the wed- 
ding to the Mission children. Ice cream 
and cake were served—plenty of them— 
and the ice cream was pink. When all 
had feasted sufficiently, Miss Cameron 
slipped out with Jean Ho and Ah Ling 
and went off with them to see that every- 
thing in their house was in proper order. 
Somehow Miss Cameron had a pang at 
leaving her brave, fine Jean Ho with this 
rather ordinary Ah Ling, but Miss Came- 
ron always had a pang when her girls 
married. 

* * * 


The years went peacefully in Ah 
Ling’s household and Miss Cameron felt 
relieved, for she had been by no means 
sure that the high-spirited Jean Ho 
would break well to double harness. 
Miss Cameron kept a watchful eye on the 
pair and Jean Ho came often to see the 
Missionary. Miss Cameron knew that 
Jean Ho had fallen a victim to the pas- 
sion of Chinese women—gambling—and 
for this she gently rebuked her, but Jean 
Ho continued to play at games of chance 
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with all the money she could spare from 
her household. 

After awhile a child was born to the 
pair. The soldierly young mother seemed 
very happy over it and brought the tiny 
yellow mite over that Miss Cameron 


might see it. Jean Ho was proud of the 
baby in spite of a fatal defect—it was a 
girl. As for Ah Ling, he was moderately 
pleased—he regarded the girl as a pledge 
that Fortune might ultimately vouchsafe 
him a son. The birth of the child had a 
greater effect on Jean Ho. All that Miss 
Cameron’s pleadings had been powerless 
to compass, the tiny fingers of the little 
one brought about—Jean Ho stopped 
gambling that she might have more 
money to buy flannel caps with upright 
fur ears and coats with stiffly embroidered 
sleeves which stood out at right angles to 
the tiny body and made the baby look like 
a windmill. 

Once in awhile, the old passion over- 
flowed Jean Ho’s heart and she indulged 
in a game of fan tan or Chinese dominoes 
but she always suffered deep regret 
afterward—especially if she had _ lost. 
When she won, the little Ah Ying had 
another set of anklets for her tiny and 
beautiful feet. 

When Ah Ying was two years old 
there came another baby into the house- 
hold—this time the wished-for son. 
What prayer sticks and punks and scarlet 
paper petitions Ah Ling scattered and 
burned for very joy! What did it matter 
that the new baby was not nearly as fine 
a child as Ah Ying? The father would 
not look at his elder child long enough 
to make the comparison but he hung all 
day over the boy’s bed and he brought 
home the most wonderful Chinese play- 
things before the soft little fingers could 
even close about them. He seemed to 
resent the presence in the house of little 
Ah Ying since she took time of Jean Ho’s 
that might so much better be spent upon 
the wonderful Ah Wa. For no man, of 
course, had ever had a son before and 
this was the most wonderful child ever 
born under the folds of the Dragon Flag. 
Jean Ho looked on and said nothing. 
She was not unmindful of the added 
prestige her son had brought her, but 
her regenerated heart went out to her 
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first-born, the unwanted little Ah Ying. 
The little girl was pretty, which made it 
much worse, and Jean Ho suffered an 
agony of apprehension concerning the 
child’s future. 

One day—Ah Ying was four and pre- 
cocious, with the mother’s beautifully 
modeled hands and feet and the pink of 
the apricot tinting her yellow satin 
cheeks—Ah Ling came home in _ the 
middle of the afternoon. This was most 
unusual, for it was the high tide of tour- 
ists in the afternoon and it was then that 
the sale of prayer papers and punk sticks 
was the most brisk. The father had with 
him Wah Sang, the curio merchant from 
the next block and without so much as a 
salutation to Jean Ho, Ah Ling strode 
into the inner room where Ah Ying was 
peacefully playing with plum pits and 
brought the little girl out in his arms. 

“A fine child,” he said to his companion 
in Chinese. ‘See how big she is, and 
only four. She will be tall like her 
mother. She is worth five hundred 
dollars of anybody’s money. I'd keep 
her myself but it costs too much to feed 
her all those years and she’s in the way 
of her brother, my son.” 

The curio merchant merely grunted 
and felt of the little, round, baby arms, 
not omitting to notice their dimples. 

The blood gathered in Jean Ho’s heart 
until she thought it would never flow 
back again to her ice-cold hands and feet, 
but the training of centuries stood her 
in good stead. Not a muscle moved; not 
a sound came. The curio merchant prod- 
ded his prospective purchase again— 
much as an_ inexperienced housewife 
presses the breast bone of a proffered 
fowl. 

“T’ll take her,” he said. 

A paper was signed, the curio merchant 
took Ah Ying in his arms and the little 
girl waved her dimpled hand to her 
mother as she was borne into the dark and 
narrow passage. Ah Ling, smiling, fol- 
lowed. He had never so much as glanced 
at Jean Ho. 

The mother waited until the sound of 
footsteps had ceased in the passage. 
Then she gave way to such expression of 
grief as the rambling old house had never 
known—not even in the days when it had 
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been a fashionable hotel and demon- 
strative western hearts had broken ‘in 
agony or swelled with joy under its 
hospitable shelter. The mother threw 
herself on the floor in a transport of 
rage and despair; she bumped her head 
against the threshhold; she pulled out 
her hair and she gnawed off her cherished 
nails. Her neighbors must have thought 
her mad, but, in a Chinese tenement, no 
one is ever curious. 

Her. rage over, she dressed the baby 
and went to the Mission—the Mission 
which had never failed her. Miss Came- 
ron listened to her story with compas- 
sionate eyes—she had feared from the 
first that the Confucian husband would 
prove true to his own ideals. 

“My poor Jean Ho,” she said, “I don’t 
know how to advise you. I'll try to get 
Ah Ying away, but I shall have to keep 
her here or send her to China—you can 
never have her again.” 

“Tl leave him,’ stormed Jean Ho, 
with more than Caucasian fury. “I'll 
never live with him again.” 

“No,” said Miss Cameron, “that won’t 
do. He is merely like other Chinamen. 
If you leave Ah Ling you will have to 
give up your baby. You must stay with 
the man you have married. I know it’s 
hard—you are more Americanized than 
I thought.” 

“Then I'll go back,” said Jean Ho, 
grinding her teeth, “‘but they shall never 
have Ah Ying. I'll poison her first.” 

“Oh, not that,” protested Miss Cam- 
eron with horror. 

The weeks passed and the Missionary 
heard no more from Jean Ho. There 
had been a police raid in Chinatown—a 
most successful one—and the Mission 
was full of unwilling captives, weeping 
like banshees, kicking and biting and 
scratching and spitting like wildcats; 
Miss Cameron had her hands full. 

One night Jean Ho presented herself 
at the Mission. She was flushed and dis- 
heveled as on the morning of her 
arrival and her haste was terrible. The 
little girl at her side was calm and smil- 
ing and unruffled. On one plump hand 
was a tiny gold ring; on the slender 
ankles, tinkling bangles of jade and gold. 
The little sahm was of as many colors 
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as Joseph’s coat and extra trousers and 
blouses were tied in a large red handker- 
chief. Jean Ho had been playing domi- 
noes lately with a success that amounted 
to genius. . 

“T have brought you Ah Ying,” said 
Jean Ho, gaspingly, wiping away the 
sweat that streaked her forehead. “I 
give her to you.” 

“Why Jean Ho,” said Miss Cameron, 
amazed, “how did you get her?” 

“T stole her,” said Jean Ho, defiantly, 
“stole her while they slept. They had 
put her to sleep on a box on the back 
porch. (The mother’s voice trembled.) 
I went over the roofs and I heard 
her cry with the cold. All one night I 
listened. The next night I went over the 
roofs again and I let myself down with a 
rope. I got her. For two days I’ve had 
her in a trunk in the cellar and she never 
cried. They’re hunting for her—promise 
me you'll never give her up.” 

“T promise,” said Miss Cameron. “I'll 
do the best I can to keep her. If worst 
comes to worst I’ll find her a home out of 
town.” 

There was search for the child, of 
course. What the curio merchant had 
intended as a safe investment had turned 
out a wildcat speculation. He was 
sorrowfully indignant. He went to Ah 
Ling but that gentleman, who had been 
from home on a little journey, was wide- 
eyed with innocent astonishment. Wah 


Sang was rich and successful and conse- 
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quently not without enemies. Why had 
he been so careless with his purchase? 
Never once was Jean Ho suspected. A 
Chinese mother rescue a child and a girl 
at that? Perish the thought! The end 
of the world is not yet. 

After making a list of his enemies the 
curio merchant remembered Miss Came- 
ron. He made inquiries and found that 
there was a new child at the Mission. 
“TI knew it,” he said to himself. Wah 
Sang could not afford to raise a hue and 
cry. Many of his best customers were 
Caucasians and they would be unable to 
grasp even such a simple business trans- 
action as the one between him and Ah 
Ling had been. 


* * * 


Ah Ying grows apace and is one of 
the pets of the Mission. She sings 
hymns for American visitors and her 
manifold fascinations cause many silver 
dollars to clang into the contribution box 
which hangs so inconspicuously under the 
curtains of strung bamboo. To a dark- 
browed woman who comes twice a week 
the child babbles happily in her own 
tongue, the marvelous story of a child’s 
eventful days. 

The velvet sahm of Jean Ho grows 
shabbier and shabbier and she never 
wears any other, but Ah Ying is gay as a 
butterfly and her new anklets are by far 
the prettiest and most expensive in the 
Mission. 
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By Mase. Porrer Pirrs 





Each day would find a better goal, 


Each work a truer place, 


If man would meet man soul to soul 


Instead of face to face. 
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Who would not be a troubadour, 
And sing the world awake, 
With all the daisies on the moor 

To help him merrimake? 


With all the songs the ear has heard, 
What else should mortal be— 
The wind and water, flower and bird, 


To swell the minstrelsy ? 





What need to worry, cause to think 
For golden words, or grand ?— 
Ere one enchanted dream is dead, 

Another comes to hand! 



























































AN UNSUNG ROUGH RIDER 


By Ave.ine Knapp 


Drawing by Maynard Dixon 


LL the world loves a rough rider. 
A A horse and a hurry bring into 
the development of a canvass 
those elements of the dramatic: the spec- 
tacular, if you will, that thrill the imagi- 
nation and do for the mental fibre what 
wholesome exercise does for the physical. 
Paul Revere, riding his little scamper 
from Boston to Lexington; Sheridan, 
twenty miles away; Collin Graves, the 
early morning milkman, flying down his 
route to warn helpless sleepers of flood, 
each has found some one to glorify his 
deed in song, and to keep his name alive. 
Paul Revere rode about twenty miles. 
To tell the truth, I have always been 
inclined, in my own private mind, to dis- 
count Paul’s achievement. There is no 
gainsaying Longfellow’s triumph, but 
there was no Carnegie medal committee 
in those days, and lacking their report we 
needs must accept the poet’s. Sheridan’s 
feat was the real thing. We may enjoy 
that thrill with no criticism of its hall- 
mark. And the other—pity the rattle of 
milk cans should drown the shouting 
glory of his deed. It deserved a more 
poetic background, but we must thrill 
over Collin Graves. 

But Juan Flaco rode through the 
enemy’s country, five hundred miles in 
eighty-two hours, and no poet has sung 
his deed. Juan Flaco was a gringo, 
loved of the early Californians. His real 
name was John Brown, but he was long 
and lean, a spindling-built Yankee, and 


they called him Juan Flaco, lean John, 
until he came to have no other name. He 
was a rancher, well-established in the 
country long before the Mexican cession. 

The early Californians were for the 
most part Castilians. They were ruled 
by Mexico, while they looked down upon 
her and hers. They felt that they were a 
superior race, and they evaded that rule 
when they could. They sent their 
unmarried sons to Honolulu to escape 
military service; they banded together 
to defeat the operation of Mexican law, 
and they openly scorned Mexicans in 
their territory. Naturally they had much 
to say when Mexico ceded their country 
and themselves to the gringo. 

The haughty dons about Los Angeles 
did something more than talk. They 
planned an uprising. A somewhat too 
authoritative young American lieutenant, 
a small, ill-equipped garrison, a discon- 
tented populace of hot, fighting blood; in 
these were all the elements of a success- 
ful rebellion. Five hundred Spanish Cali- 
fornians, well found, well organized, 
were banded together to overthrow the 
garrison. They could easily have done it, 
and having done it could as easily have 
held the whole state. The United States 
Government was not then particularly 
desirous of California. It was making 
a determined fight for the Oregon coun- 
try, upon which the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, cruel and rapacious, had laid its 
clutches. It might have let California 
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go, for years, at least, and how history 
would have been changed! 

But there was Juan Flaco. The 
haughty dons did not include him in their 
spleen against the gringo. ‘They were 
willing to wipe out the garrison, to 
avenge what they deemed their wrongs; 
but they were gentle souls, though their 
wrath had been roused, and they could 
not harm a friend, even for the common 
cause. So Juan Flaco was warned of the 
garrison’s impending doom. 

A date for striking the blow was not 
yet set. Juan Flaco pleaded with his 
friends. He warned them, in turn. He 
remonstrated with the American com- 
mander, advising a more conciliatory 
course. Not able to win his associates to 
wisdom he cast in his lot with the gar- 
rison. 

But he was a man of action. He must 
be doing something to ease the situation. 
The garrison could never hold out against 
the Californians; so Juan Flaco volun- 
teered to go for help. Stockton’s fleet 
lay in Yerba Buena (San Francisco) bay, 
five hundred miles away. There was no 


The 


help nearer, and time pressed. 
mischief of it was no one knew just how 


hard time pressed. The Californians 
had stopped telling Juan Flaco their 
plans; they would warn him in time for 
him to escape; but the others were 
doomed. 

Juan Flaco knew the country, and he 
had a darling mare; she was a wonder, 
was La Mariposa, and the apple of his 
eye. If he could get away on her, he 
could defy immediate pursuit; could 
get other horses from friendly hidalgos; 
could perhaps make San Francisco before 
it was too late. There was no doubt but 
that Stockton would come to the gar- 
rison’s aid if he knew. 

It was eight o’clock on a September 
evening in the year 1846—the twenty- 
fourth of the month, to be exact. The 
scent of pomegranates was in the air, 
deliciously suggestive of peace—where 
peace was not. The garrison was in 
quarters. It was not safe for the gringos 
to walk abroad. About the pueblo little 
knots of men were gathered, in the 
shadows. The time was not quite ripe for 
their action, but it was ripening fast. 
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Suddenly there was a clatter of hoofs 
along the one paved way. A single horse- 
man rode away from the garrison, 
situated on a_ knoll, overlooking the 
pueblo. Instantly, from everywhere out 
of the darkness, other horsemen sprang 
in pursuit. 

The American was well mounted, and 
he had need to be. His attempt was mad- 
ness itself. If La Mariposa could not 
carry him over this first stretch his life 
was forfeit; even the Californians who 
would have spared him in coolness, would 
shoot, at night, not knowing who the 
fugitive was. 

North of town lay a ravine that he 
must cross. Two miles away was a bridge 
and a stretch of road on which capture 
seemed inevitable. The Californians 
rode for it, laughing at the folly that 
would make such an attempt. It could 
not be Juan Flaco, this fool fleeing in the 
darkness. He would know better. 

But Juan Flaco was ahead of them on 
the road; only, he was not making for 
the bridge. There was one chance of 
escape just before the bridge was 
reached. Thirteen feet, the chasm 
yawned, but he believed his darling 
was good for it. He put her at it on the 
run, lifting, lifting her, and she sailed 
over. Not so fast, though, but that a 
bullet, speeding through the night, stung 
her quarter. La Mariposa snorted with 
pain, but she went on as though the ball 
had transferred its impulse to her. A 
little scramble on the opposite bank; an 
instant’s pause, then into the darkness 
plunged the mare while her pursuers 
drew rein and listened for the crash that 
would tell them the foolhardy gringo had 
met death at the bottom of the ravine. 
They heard no such crash, but he could 
not have escaped, they told themselves. 
The horse did not live that could make 
that leap in the dark. Poor man—he 
must be dead—Christ have mercy on his 
soul. And they rode back to the pueblo. 

Meantime, a mile or more to the north, 
Juan Flaco bent over his gallant mare 
and stroked her soft, dead neck. The 
bullet had done its work and there were 
brave tears in the man’s eyes as he 
loosened La Mariposa’s trappings. He 
hid bridle and saddle in the brush, took 
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A single horseman rode away from the garrison, situated on 


a knoll, overlooking the pueblo. 


his spurs in his hand and ran forward, 
keeping north, for his errand was urgent. 
Four miles he ran, and reached the rancho 
of an American settler. He told his 
story; another horse was brought and he 
was off again. 

All night he rode, by highway and 
trail, through mountain torrent and forest 
tangle, sending his steed over the long 
miles with the urgency of despair. 
Stockton was five hundred miles away. 
Could the little garrison hold out till help 


came? If not, help would come in vain. 
The victorious Californians would but 
slay the reinforcements. 

Daylight found him at the hacienda of 
his friend Noriega, and the Sefior him- 
self, roused by the early caller, rushed 
out to greet the panting rider, who 
dropped from his- saddle, able only to 
voice his need for a fresh horse. 

Spanish hospitality asked no questions. 
A cup of coffee was brought, and a tor- 
tilla or two, to be eaten while a racer was 
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saddled for Juan Flaco who rode in haste. 
A wave of the hand; a hasty flung 
“gracias,” and lean John was again eat- 
ing up the leagues to Yerba Buena, 
where Stockton’s fleet lay at anchor 
before the future great seaport. 

High noon, and his horse dropped 
under him as he galloped through a great 
rancho gateway. Another mount was 
brought on the run; a hasty bite and 
drink succored the rider who must reach 
Santa Barbara that night. Saints pre- 
serve us from such haste—was there not 
to-morrow? Surely, yes; even for the 
Americanos. The gentle Californians 
watched through a haze of burning 
cigarettes until the wild rider was but a 
speck on the plain. 

Once more, that day, Juan Flaco 
changed horses and tasted food, before, 
at eleven o'clock at night, he reached 
Santa Barbara and an American home. 

“Get me another horse. A good one; 
quick.” 

And while they ran to do his bidding 
he fell asleep; his story half told. Two 
hours later he rode away into the north, 


heavy with sleep, but with no time to 
linger over the leagues that still lay 
between him and Yerba Buena. 

There was need for haste, and at 
eleven o’clock on the night of the twenty- 
sixth, he had halted but thrice, each time 
for a fresh horse and a hastily snatched 


bite; not once for rest. At eleven o'clock, 
I say, and then, half dead with fatigue, 
he slipped from his horse, staked the 
animal where it could feed, and fell dead 
asleep at the foot of a great live-oak, 
away up in the Santa Lucia mountains. 

Something shuffling and_ ill-omened 
awoke him, at the first streak of dawn. 
He threw up a questioning hand and it 
met a huge, hairy bulk. Not to lie still 
and be eaten by a bear was Juan Flaco 
lean and quick. He rolled to the other 
side of the tree before bruin well knew 
what he had been smelling of. Then he 
scrambled into the branches. 

But bruin could climb too, and he 
came on with an angry twinkle in his 
little piggy eyes. Juan Flaco let him 
come close before he fired—once, twice, 
and the bear went crashing down to earth. 
He would have liked to skin him for the 
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beautiful coat; but Yerba Buena was still 
leagues upon leagues away. 

His way led over the mountains, now, 
and he pressed on by hardly discernible 
trails. He was dizzy with weariness, sick 
with apprehension. A thousand fears 
were in his mind; a thousand dangers 
lurked in his path. 

Down the mountains and across the hot 
Salinas plain he raced. His lips were 
cracked and swollen, his mouth raw from 
drinking the alkaline water. He was 
faint with hunger; but on they dashed, 
his good steed and he, until, just at noon 
his horse, startled by the yell of a coyote, 
checked his stride for an instant, just 
where a sinuous body and a flat head 
lurked by the trail. 

Like lightning the coil unwound; the 
flat head shot out and the poisonous fangs 
struck the horse’s foreleg. Juan Flaco’s 
ready gun blew the snake to atoms, but 
the mischief was done. 

Tortured by pain, goaded to a frenzy 
of fear by the pistol shot, the steed dashed 
forward along the trail. Juan Flaco had 
his work cut out to stay with the proces- 
sion on that stretch. The animal’s nos- 
trils flared blood red, his leg was swelling 
fast, but he ran, as one pursued by 
demons, for a mile. Then his strength 
began to ebb. They were nearing the 
great Murphy rancho, now, and Juan 
Flaco urged him on, with voice and spur, 
till he staggered, more dead than alive, 
into the great courtyard, and willing 
attendants ran to his help. 

Sefior Murphy—only California could 
raise such a combination as that—Sejior 
Murphy himself came out and saw that 
the exhausted messenger had food and 
drink. He told his story as he ate, and 
when a fresh horse was brought they had 
to lift him into the saddle. He could not 
mount alone. 

“Adios” the Sefior waved, and “adios” 
came back on the hot afternoon air, as 
Juan Flaco tore along the road to 
Monterey. 

There was need for circumspection 
now. He dared not ride his wildfire pace 
through the capital of the department, or 
there would be questions to answer. 
Former officiales of the old government 
would want to know why the young 
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Sefior from Los Angeles rode thus, hot- 
foot for Yerba Buena. 

Outside of Monterey, therefore, he 
turned Murphyado’s good horse loose, 
and carrying saddle and spurs, walked 
on, in the friendly shelter of darkness. 
Early hours prevailed in pastoral Cali- 
fornia, and the capital was asleep. No 
one saw or heard the staggering mes- 
senger, as he lowered his burden at the 
door of an American settler and aroused 
the householder. 

The latter wasted no time, but while 
Flaco slept like a dead man, where he had 
dropped, went forth in quest of a famous 
racer, the fleetest horse in that section. 
This he secured, and at two o’clock in the 
morning of September the twenty-eighth, 
having slept for an hour and a half, lean 
John rode softly away from Monterey. 
Once clear of town he let the racer loose, 
and at noon that day he rode into San 
Jose, fairest pueblo in Santa Clara valley, 
the garden of the world. 

Here he was seized upon by a group 
of excited Californians who recognized 
the horse. It reads like a chapter from 
a modern wild west melodrama, but they 
put Flaco in jail. Why should they not, 
when no one knew this wild, haggard 
gringo, who had ridden Sefior Job Dey’s 
favorite race horse almost to death? 
Sefior Dey had lent him the horse? Tell 
that to the gringos! Mother of Mercy! 
Did they not know how the Sefior wor- 
shiped his racer? Would he lend him to 
a whirlwind rider who knew no better 
than to kill the pobrecito on the road? 
Flaco was hailed before the alcalde, his 
heart heavy with anxiety. Horses were 
plentiful in California. A stranger might 
pick one from any herd, and ride unques- 
tioned, but this was no range horse, and 
he realized that the case was serious. 
Even if they sent a messenger to ask 
Sefior Dey, no man would ride as Juan 
Flaco had ridden, and at least two pre- 
cious days would be lost. 

Despair settled upon him. He saw the 
garrison overpowered, with no help at 
hand. He saw himself discredited, his 
errand undone, every man’s hand against 
him. Then, in the gossip of hangers-on 
about the place he caught the name of 
Larkin and he awoke to new energy and 
determination. 
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Was General Larkin in the pueblo? 
Then there was hope. Larkin was known 
and loved by every Californian. He had 
been United States consul in Mexican 
days, and every man was his friend. He 
knew Juan Flaco, and he happened, if 
such providence can be called a happen- 
ing, to pass through San Jose that day. 
They told him of the mad gringo who 
asked for him, and Larkin came, heard 
Juan Flaco’s story; became responsible 
for him. They furnished him with a 
horse and cheered him on his way. 

But four hours had been lost, and Juan 
Flaco rode to make the time up. He 
killed his fresh horse before half the 
distance to. Yerba Buena was covered. 
He roped another from a grazing herd, 
shifted the saddle and bridle, and 
pressed on. In San Jose he had been 
unable to eat, for sorrow, and he was 
nearly dead when he flung himself from 
the saddle on Yerba Buena beach, where 
the roar and rush of San Francisco’s 
traffic now hold sway. 

The four hours’ delay cost him eight 
more. All the boats of the fleet had gone 
to their ships for the night. He would 
readily have defied naval discipline by 
going out to the fleet himself, but there 
was not so much as a raft on shore to 
take him out. Nor was there a soul on 
shore to whom he dared tell his errand. 
He turned his horse loose and slept on 
the sand till daybreak. As soon as it was 
light enough he signaled the fleet. A 
boat came in and took him off, and, 
ragged, dirty, unkempt, he went into 
Commander Stockton’s presence. 

That is all. He showed his credentials, 
written by Lieutenant Gillespie on 
cigarette papers, and told his story. 
Stockton sailed at once for the south, 
and reached Los Angeles just in time. 
Juan Flaco’s tough ride had not been in 
vain. That is what he called it, in after 
years, “a tough ride.” He never spoke 
of it as a duty done. Probably he never 
thought of it as such. He claimed no 
reward, and got none, but on his way 
back to Los Angeles, a ride which he took 
at his leisure, he turned aside, in the 
Santa Lucia mountains, and secured the 
pelt of that big brown bear; and every- 
body knows that even the leader of rough 
riders would have been glad of that. 
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SHOWING THE LOCATION OF NAPA RELATIVE TO OTHER CENTRAL CALIFORNIA COUNTIES 


A POCKET EMPIRE 


By A. Warren Rosinson 


N 1831 the first white settler perma- 
nently located in California’s Napa 
valley. In 1836 the first log house 

built by white men in the state was here 
erected. Numerous tribes of Indians, 
aggregating some three thousand, then 
roamed at their sweet will, among the 
forests that clothed the mountain sides, 
‘ or through the valley levels in pursuit 
of game. From numerous streams they 
took the speckled trout, or the larger 
salmon, gathered among the luxuriant 
grasses quantities of - “hoppers,” which 
they roasted and ground into coarse meal 
for an especial relish to their simple bill 
of fare, and slept and dreamed their 
useless lives away—useless, as meas- 
ured by the standard of Californians 
of the present day. 

Napa is one of a group of counties 
which lie contiguous, or approximately 
so, to San Francisco bay. It is one of the 
smallest in the state, having an area of 
eight hundred and fifty square miles. 
The assessed acreage is four hundred and 
five thousand, six hundred and seventy- 
eight acres and there yet remain between 
sixty thousand and seventy thousand 


acres of Government land. San Fran- 
cisco, the metropolis of the state, is dis- 
tant only about forty miles from the 
county’s southern boundary. 

Numerous spurs of the Coast range of 
mountains enclose several lovely valleys, 
of varying area, each possessing produc- 
tive soils and an equable climate. The 
mountain’ ridges intervening between 
Napa county and the broad Pacific, forty 
miles distant, deflect and moderate the 
harsher breezes of the ocean, 

Napa valley, the largest of the several 
noteworthy valleys in the county, having 
a length of upward of thirty miles and a 
breadth of from one to five miles, opens 
to the headwaters of San Francisco bay 
as a spreading fan, its apex Mount St. 
Helena (4,240 feet) forty miles distant 
from the bay. 

In the lower portion of the valley the 
average monthly temperature for the last 
twenty-eight years has been: for Janu- 
ary, 45°; February, 49°; March, 51°; 
April, 55°; May, 59°; June, 64°; July, 
65°; August, 65°; September, 63°; Octo- 
ber, 58°; November, 57°; December, 46°. 
The summer temperature is a few degrees 
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A NAPA RESIDENCE—A TYPE OF MANY 


higher in the upper portions of the valley 
and in the smaller valleys, which are to 
a great extent, deprived of the summer 
sea breezes. 

One feature of any climate of any 
section of the Golden State which inter- 
ests the homeseeker, as well as the oldest 


inhabitant, is the annual rainfall. It has 
ever been the boast of Napa county 
farmers that here no irrigation at any 
season of the year is needed. Crops of 
all kinds quickly mature and yield abun- 
dantly, nourished by a kindly soil fur- 
nished during the rainy season, with 
abundant moisture for the coming twelve- 
month. In the lower Napa valley the 
average annual rainfall during the last 
twenty-eight years has been about 
twenty-six inches. Owing to the varied 
topography of the county the precipita- 
tion is not the same in every locality. 
The soil is divided into five classes, viz: 
argillaceous, adobe, loam, lava and tule. 
It is admirably adapted to general farm- 
ing, horticulture, dairying and_ stock 
raising. Given these three factors an 


unexceled climate, an abundant rainfall 
7 


and a rich and varied soil, and it follows, 
as the night the day, that abundant 
harvests must (as they do) reward the 
diligent husbandman’s toil. A failure 
of crops was never known in Napa 
county. 

The Napa valley resembled, in the 
early 50s, an immense English park, its 
broad acres being abundantly shaded by 
thousands and tens of thousands of wide- 
spreading white, black and live oak trees, 
while in valley and on hillside were tall, 
luxuriant, wild oats and the succulent 
alfillerilla and clover. After the advent 
of the white men the land was for the 
greater part, planted to wheat and barley, 
bountiful harvests resulting. 

As time passed it was found that Napa 
and her sister valleys were especially 
adapted for raising grapes of every 
variety, and hundreds of productive vine- 
yards dotted the valleys and covered with 
luxuriant foliage the hillsides. While 
at the present day the culture of the 
grape is not given the prominence that 
at one time distinguished the industry, it 
is of great and growing importance. A 
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YACHTS ON THE NAPA RIVER-—-STEAMERS PLY 


decrease in the former number of vine- 
yards was followed by a very marked 
increase in the acreage devoted to orch- 
ards of the many varieties of fruit for 
which California is justly noted. 

While citrus fruits are grown to per- 
fection in many favored localities, oranges 
and lemons are not cultivated on a com- 
mercial scale. English and French wal- 
nuts, almonds and olives are grown in 
large quantities. Several of the olive 
growers place upon the market a superior 
quality of olive oil which has an extended 
reputation and a large sale. 

The Berryessa, Pope, Chiles, Conn, 
Capelle, Gordon, and Browns valleys, 
varying in their acreage, are all favored 


REGULARLY BETWEEN HERE AND SAN FRANCISCO 


with productive soils and a congenial 
climate. Grains and fruits, nuts and 
wines are a few of the products of these 
attractive valleys, in all of which, 
together with Napa, the home-seeker will 
find unexceled locations and will be 
cordially welcomed. While pre-emi- 
nently this county is the home of the vine 
and the various deciduous fruits, it is 
well adapted by reason of its climate and 
topography to stock raising and dairying. 
Many of the speediest standard bred 
horses raised in any section of the United 
States have been foaled, raised and 
trained within the confines of the county. 
Roadsters and draft horses of unsur- 
passed excellence, and for which there is 
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A WHEAT FIELD IN NAPA VALLEY 


a constant demand, quickly mature, find- 
ing by reason of nearness to the San 
Francisco market a ready sale at all 
times. 

On numerous dairies finely bred cows 
furnish cream for a quality of butter for 
which there is an extensive sale, one 
Jersey creamery regularly furnishing a 
liberal amount to parties living as far 
distant as Hawaii, to the west, and to 
Alaska in the far away North. Alfalfa 
grows freely everywhere. 

A recent valuation of the county foots 
up $13,659,270; real estate, outside of 
cities and towns, $5,181,285; improve- 
ments, $2,661,975; city and town valua- 
tions, $1,216,575; improvements, $2,114,- 
840. Net gain in assessed valuation in 
the county for 1906, $617,970. The 
county has no debt, funded or floating. 
Far and near the county is noted for her 


numerous well-constructed stone bridges. 
In this particular Napa leads all the 


counties of the state. Likewise are the 
highways of the county famed for their 
excellence. The principal roads are 
daily sprinkled during the summer and 
fall months. In some sections oil is used 
to lay the dust, the oil being taken from 
wells within the county. 

Land values everywhere in the county 
compare favorably with those in any 
locality in the state. The rich lowlands 
in Napa valley, located near towns, 
within easy reach of excellent transporta- 
tion facilities have for some time been 
held at from $100 to $200 per acre. Hill 
land, adapted to stock raising or similar 
purposes, is offered as low as $10 per 
acre. Between these two extremes lies 
a wide margin. Intending purchasers of 
real estate can rely upon obtaining what 
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STRIECH’S VINEYARD, IN THE FOOTHILLS, NEAR NAPA—-A TYPE OF THE VINEYARDS AND 
ORCHARD HOMES OF THE COUNTY 


they seek at fair prices. But the figures 
quoted will not hold yood indefinitely. 
Real estate in no portion of the county 
will depreciate in value. 

Throughout the county, but especially 
near the larger centers of trade, there is 
an assurance entertained by all classes of 
the thrifty population of rapid growth 
and constant development which shall be 
permanent. For all California this is an 
era of advancement and Napa county, in 
this notable onward march, holds leading 
place. Incoming of new people, the 
building of electric railroads and the 
completion of several resort hotels, are 
all attracting investors. 

The county boasts not of numerous 
mines, but the several rich quicksilver 
lodes are here located and have been 
worked for many years, Qne of these, 


Oat Hill, holds second place only to the 


New Almaden. Several mineral springs, 
whose healing waters have a_ wide 
extended reputation are located in differ- 
ent parts of the county. 

Three prosperous incorporated towns 
in Napa valley are worthy of especial 
mention—Napa, St. Helena and Calis- 
toga. Napa, the county seat, is very 
advantageously situated upon the banks 
of Napa river, at the head of navigation. 
The population numbers about six thou- 
sand, an increase of fifteen hundred since 
1900, and constant additions are noted. 
The town is famed for the architectural 
beauty of its numerous private residences, 
the stability of its business blocks, for 
well kept gardens and lawns, for its 
magnificent streets, its many miles of 
cement sidewalks, its factories, its 
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LOOKING NORTH ON MAIN STREET, ST. HELENA 


churches, its schools, its many facilities 
of communication with the outside world. 

The visitor from distant localities can 
scarcely realize that only comparatively 
a few years ago, the site of this busy, 
bustling town was without a building of 


any kind, without even a name. The 
first house was erected in 1848. The 
original town site was planted to beans 
in 1847, and in the following year a 
luxuriant crop of oats was cut therefrom 
—the first touch of civilization that was 
felt in Napa. There was then not a 
store, hotel, saloon, church or school 
within the limits of the county. There 
were neither roads, bridges nor fences. 
Churches of many denominations, 
to-day lift their spires heavenward; 
public schools fully equip hundreds of 
pupils for the universities or for the 


practical duties of everyday life. There 
are many large factories and tanneries 
which furnish employment to hundreds 
of intelligent workmen, where are made 
the finest brands of leather, shoes, gloves, 
shirts, boxes and other useful articles 
which find their way to business centers 
in the near and distant East, North and 
South. Fruit of unsurpassed quality is 
canned on a large scale, and tons of arti- 
ficial ice are daily manufactured. 

Close at hand is the state hospital for 
the insane, erected at a cost of over one 
and a half million dollars—one of the 
most attractive buildings, architecturally 
considered in the state. Two thousand 
acres of hill and valley land are con- 
troled by this institution. Passenger 
and freight steamboats daily ply between 
Napa and San Francisco. In addition a 
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GREYSTONE WINE CELLAR, ST. HELENA 


fine electric railway connecting the town 
with the headwaters of the bay of San 
Francisco has been in successful opera- 
tion for over a year and will soon reach 


limits of the 
Connected with this road are steamers 
which speedily reach San _ Francisco. 
Another electric road is projected, rights 
of way having been obtained to connect 
with Lake county, adjoining Napa on the 
north. Seven miles up the valley from 
Napa, near the town of Yountville, is 
located the Veterans’ Home, where about 
seven hundred aged patriots are tenderly 
cared for at state and government 
expense. Buildings and surroundings 
are valued at $200,000. 


the farthest valley. 


A few miles farther up the valley are 
situated the thriving towns of Oakville 
and Rutherford, and a short distance 
above, eighteen miles from the county 
seat, is the prosperous town of St. 
Helena. This section is one of the most 
picturesque in the entire Napa valley. 
Numerous vineyards, orchards, olive 
yards and poultry plants are to be seen 
on every hand. Hops grow to perfection 
and alfalfa produces abundant crops. 

The population of St. Helena approxi- 
mates two thousand. For a town of its 
size it possesses the finest stone school 
building in the state. Just outside the 
limits of the town, built into a rugged 
hillside, is the largest wine cellar in the 
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VINTAGE TIME ON A NAPA RANCH -THE COUNTY PRODUCES NEARLY ONE THIRD OF THE 
WINE OUTPUT OF THE STATE 


world. Constructed of stone, obtained 
from nearby quarries, it has a very 
attractive facade and is one of the 
notable attractions of the valley. Numer- 
ous wine cellars, substantially con- 
structed, are scattered through _ this 
portion of the valley. Eight miles away 
on the pine-clad ridge to the northeast 
is the Howell mountain plateau about two 
thousand feet above sea level, famed for 
its vineyards and its health resorts. Here, 


among the resorts, are Angwin’s large 
hotel, Woodworth’s, the White cottages, 
and the Toland house. 

Nestled at the foot of towering Mount 
St. Helena lies Calistoga at the extreme 


limit of Napa valley. Taken all in all, 
Napa is as snug a little empire as one will 
find. Its climate is ideal the year around, 
and the general fertility of its soil would 
throw a New England farmer into spasms 
of delight. 

















WHERE THE SNAKE DIVIDES—THE TWIN FALLS, A DROP OF ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY FEET, HIGHER THAN NIAGARA 


IN THE TWIN FALLS COUNTRY 


By Brains PuItuirs 


He gave it for his opinion that whoever could make two ears of corn or two 
blades of grass to grow upon a spot of ground where only one grew before would 
deserve better of mankind, and do more essential service to his country than the 
whole race of politicians put together.—Dean Swift. 


HROUGH the scorching heat of a 

July day bravely shone a streak 

of rich green, set, it seemed 
brutally, between a line of flaming moun- 
tains and a baked waste of sickly yellow. 
The idea of it was cruel. There it was 
apparently frail, but gay and defiant; 
beyond, the mountains, gaunt, sterile, a 
chain of fantastic buttes suffused with 
crimson, standing guard upon the south- 
ern boundary of the Idaho plain. I 
gazed longingly at it, eager to fill my 
lungs with its fragrant breath.- From 
under my horse’s hoofs stretched an 
interminable undulating mesa, barren 
except for the sagebrush which every- 
where struggled for nourishment, its olive 
color barely distinguishable against the 
destitute background. 


“Better take the train,” someone 
shouted as I started out from Shoshone. 
But had I not sprung of the argonauts; 
what desert tales could discourage me? 
Besides from the winding stage road 
could I not see to the westward the great 
sweep of plain, called by the old settler 
the ‘North Side projeck,’ where hun- 
dreds of home-seekers are coming as a 
conquering army to subdue its one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand acres of barren- 
ness, where the “new town”’ is starting 
with its water works and electric lights 
already installed, and where the land 
cruiser tells you that he can show you 
better soil than you had “back east?” 

Yet now I found myself within a few 
miles of my objective point railing at 
the contumacy I had displayed in the 
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morning. I was twenty-five miles tired 
and proportionately sore. That last mile! 
Some agency absorbed the midday heat 
only to throw it into my face. The road 
began to twist. Rounding a sharp curve 
my horse stopped suddenly. The shock 
of being thrown heavily against the horn 
of the saddle was not so alarming as the 
awfulness of the spectacle which spread 
out before me. The earth seemed to have 
fallen away. A great 
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Here was the green, not a streak but a 
vast area of it rich and healthful. I was 
in a new world. All around me was 
refreshing color, the deep green of 
thickly grown alfalfa, the paler hue of 
swaying timothy and grain; distant, the 
roofs and spires of a city. Both the horse 
and I felt its reviving influence. Three 
miles were covered quickly, the road 
sprinkled, neatly fenced, lined on either 
side with trees and 





yawning, three-cor- 
nered chasm opening 
into a larger chasm 
through which glided 
an emerald river, the 
notable Snake. Below 
me, at the canon bottom 
were two lakes, clear 
and placid, glistening 
like two jewels of 
marvelous _ blue. A 
pageant of gorgeous 
mists moved with the 
utmost grace through 
the depths, and were 
lost in the dense purple 
shadows cast by the 
mighty cliffs beyond 
the river. Beautiful, 
yes, but there was also 
the forbidding aspect 
of the gorge, a 
reminder of the age 
when omnific elements 
vomited mountains and 
gouged cafions in the 
surface of the earth. 
Sheer was the strata, 





prosperous appearing 
home crofts. It led 
into a substantially 
built town. I halted 
the horse in front of 
an almost palatial hotel 
and slipped from the 
saddle uttering a sigh 
of satisfaction. A 
stranger greeted me: 
“Two years ago this 
was a ringer for the 
North Side.” I glanced 
quickly at the solid 
buildings, the  well- 
kept streets and the 
general aspect of 
activity and responded: 
“Great goodness!” 
“Yep, I was the only 
man here; had a shack 
there—he pointed to 
the hotel—and_ used 
to sit on the porch 
and shoot jacks an’ 
. gophers—coyotes got 
so friendly they used 
to eat out of my hand.” 








showing as clearly as 
the grain in cross-cut 
timber, colored red and 
blue and umber, studded with crenelated 
battlements which aged and crumbling, 
frowned on the scintillating mists below. 
Down in the chasm I urged my horse, 
then past an acreage alive with 
vibrating crops. I crossed the river on a 
ferry held by a thin cable against the 
swift current of the river, then up the 
cliffs, on a road which, figuratively, 
crawled timidly to the crest, winding 
under a roaring waterfall and past heavily 
shadowed gashes in the rugged, upheaved, 
western landscape. 
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“Great goodness!” I 
reiterated. 

“Had visitors “bout 
once a month. I’d talk irrigation and 
empires to ’em ‘til they got blue in the 
face an’ then the ungrateful scrubs ‘d go 
to Shoshone an’ tell ’bout the ravin’ 
lunatic out on the desert. Sometimes I 
think it’s all a dream,” he added quickly. 

“Vest: 

“But Bert Perrine did it.” 

“Bert Perrine?” 

“Yep. Biggest 
country.” 

And this 
lovable man, 
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FARM 


little man in the 


wholesome, 


Bob McCollum 


plain-spoken, 


“Cyclone” 
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THE MILNER DAM, ONE THOUSAND, NINE HUNDRED FEET LONG, AND EIGHTY FEET HIGH, 
WITH FLOOD GATES FIVE HUNDRED FEET LONG 


escorted me to his office where he sat me 
down and unfolded the tale of how “it 
was Bert that did it.” At some later 
time, I will tell of what Bert Perrine did. 
Now I will tell simply of the great enter- 
prise, which is the carrying out of Per- 
rine’s idea of converting the desert into 
a fecund empire of four hundred and 
twenty thousand acres under a single 
canal system—the greatest irrigation 
work of modern times. 

About fifteen years ago, a Wyoming 
farmer concluded that the problem of 
western irrigation could be solved by 
turning the government land over to the 
state for the purpose of reclamation 
under state direction and supervision. 
One mild winter when the stock didn’t 
need the customary amount of attention, 
a legislature elected him to the Senate, 
and Senator Joseph M. Carey, of Wyo- 


ming, proceeded to have the “Carey Act” 


put on the statute books. Progress came 
slowly. Then Idaho, best watered of the 
arid states, seized the opportunity, or 
rather Perrine did, and conquered all dis- 
couragements. Result: the great Twin 
Falls Project, the South Side covering 
two hundred thousand acres, already 
covered with canals, one hundred and 
seventy thousand acres of it in homes and 
the North Side just building to cover one 
hundred and eighty thousand acres more, 
and rapidly becoming the home of that 
typical product of the west who knows a 
good thing when he sees it. 

Two years ago, as McCollum said, the 
South Side of Snake river was a “ringer” 
for the North Side. It was a desert, 
acres piled on acres, with sagebrush 
everywhere. But Snake river, seventh 
river in the nation, wound its way a 
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thousand miles through the state, now 
playing peacefully, now dashing and 
roaring down rapids, over mighty falls, 
gliding swiftly through terrible chasms, 
past Titan mountains and lifeless deserts. 
Men of ideas saw the possibilities. The 
soil, a rich alluvial volcanic ash, was 
fertile beyond a doubt. From the river 
life-giving water could be obtained. At 
the head of the cafion Nature had 
supplied the piers for a dam, and the 
long gradual slopes made the work of 
irrigation ideal. There was no dream- 
ing, no transcendent visions of altruism 
—simply Idaho ideas and Pennsylvania 
money. 

Under the Carey Act the state first 
determines the existence of a good water 
right, its engineer supervises the plans 
for the works, it fixes the price at which 
water rights may be sold and the terms 
on which the works are to be turned over 
to the settler by the persons constructing 
them. It is building by a private cor- 
poration, under state supervision with 
ultimate municipal ownership. The land 
is obtained from the state. No settlement 


is required until the water is ready for 


delivery. Title may be obtained in five 
weeks but you may take three years if 
you wish. You must cultivate one-eighth 
of the ground. You pay thirty-five dol- 
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lars per acre for the water right, three 
dollars down, eight dollars per acre in 
annual payments in the next five years 
and the balance of the purchase price in 
the next five; ten years in all. But you 
get the property; your water right is 
perpetual, you are simply buying an 
interest in the works which are turned 
over to a corporation composed exclu- 
sively of the water users. There are no 
interest charges on a bonded debt. Main- 
tenance charge for water thirty-five cents 
or less per acre per annum is levied by 
the farmers themselves. 

On March 1, 1905, the great gates in 
the Milner dam were closed, the canal 
gates were opened and the waters of 
Snake river wended their way through a 
canal eighty feet wide on the bottom for 
a distance of nearly seventy miles, cover- 
ing the broad acres of the South Side. A 
thousand miles of laterals bring the water 
to the settler. In 1905, “Bob”? McCollum 
furnished the only evidence of settlement ; 
while to-day ten thousand people call the 
South Side project home. 

Idaho counties are amplitudinous. So 
the legislature made the South Side 
project a county by itself with Twin 
Falls as the county seat. Twin Falls in 
August, 1904, was nothing; in August, 
1906, here were three thousand people, 














A PROMISING TWO-YEARK-OLD—THE 


MAIN STREET OF TWIN FALLS 
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schools, waterworks, electric lights, sewer 
system and _ telephones. McCollum 
helped—he holds the world’s record on 
selling sagebrush. The tireless, ener- 
getic, hustling American is the Twin Falls 
type. He came from Oregon, Nebraska, 
Washington, Colorado, Kansas and the 
Mississippi valley. 

“Twin Falls is an old town,” said 
McCollum. “Three years old this fall; 
average size of farms less than eighty 
acres. Better go to Milner and then over 
the North Side and see how it looks in 
the making.” 

And so we went to Milner, where the 
North Side forces work; where the great 
dam diverts the water for both the North 
and the South sides. 

The sound of a hundred pieces of 
artillery smote our ears. 

“That’s Faris’s crew firing shots,” said 
Bob. ‘“‘Hundreds of men and teams, but 
they use electricity and powder mostly. 
He’s moving one-eightieth as much stuff 
as all the Government forces on the 
Panama canal. Got to do it. He gets a 
fortune for completion January 1.” 


> 
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Off to the northwest, twenty miles 
away, is the country of our morning ride. 
The country of the great North Side 
project is where the transformation of 
the past two years on the South Side is 
being duplicated. Here money and enter- 
prise are carving out an empire; here 
two and a half million dollars are being 
spent on no firmer foundation than the 
hope that the land may be sold to settlers ; 
here new towns are springing up and new 
railroads are to be built. 

But this is not all, down in the gorge 
that divides the North and South sides 
are some of the most wonderful water 
powers of the world. Twin Falls are as 
high as Niagara; three miles farther 
down are the Shoshone Falls, a two hun- 
dred and ten-foot drop, turning the 
wheels which generate power for the 
tract; still farther down are Augur Falls, 
Upper Salmon and Lower Salmon Falls. 
Soil, climate, water and power, but after 
all is said, it is the energetic, hustling 
American who is making the Twin Falls 
tract to-day. Resources are nothing; the 


character of the citizenship everything. 
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THE TWIN FALLS CANAL IS EIGHTY FFET WIDE AT THE BOTTOM OF THE DITCH. 


IT IS OVER SEVENTY MILES LONG 


AND IS THE LARGEST IRKRIGATING CANAL IN THE WORLD 
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THIS IS THE RIALTO OF BAKER CITY 


ABOUT BAKER CITY 


FACTS REGARDING THE GROWING METROPOLIS 
OF NORTHEASTERN OREGON—RICH 
MINING DEVELOPMENT 


By W. C. CowaiLy 


AKER CITY is at the head of 
Powder valley, Oregon, one of the 
most fertile agricultural regions in 

the Northwest. The valley is about sixty 
miles long, is traversed by Powder river, 
and many other streams, and is sur- 
rounded by mountain ranges with snow 
capped peaks. The city’s altitude is 
3,446 feet. The average rain fall during 
the past eighteen years has been 13.24 
inches. A_ great potential wealth in 
undeveloped mineral and _ agricultural 
resources lies here at the city’s doorway. 


Half a century ago Baker City was 
established as a stage station on the over- 
land route, while Auburn, up the gulch 
seven miles away, had six or seven thou- 
sand people eagerly placer mining. From 
that time the place has grown steadily in 
the character of its buildings and the 
style of their architecture. Native stone 
of magnificent quality has been found. 
The present population according to the 
school census, is about nine thousand. It 
is the county seat, and is centrally located 
on the main line of the Oregon Railway 
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& Navigation Railroad in what is known 
as the gold and copper belt of eastern 
Oregon. A modern Opera House cost- 
ing $35,000, an Elks Temple, a Knights 
of Pythias Castle, an Eagles’ Aerie are 
all new and handsome buildings. The 
St. Francis Academy and the new Cathe- 
dral of the Eastern Oregon Bishopric of 
the Roman Catholic Church, which have 
just been finished, would do credit to any 
city of one hundred thousand population. 
The new City Hall built at an expense of 
$45,000 will serve the city when its popu- 
lation is many times as great as it is. 
Baker City is served by a $300,000 grav- 
ity water system, and has a complete 
sewerage system. The $100,000 Geiser 
Grand Hotel is modern in every respect, 
and a credit to the city, while other hotels 
furnish additional accommodations. 

A franchise has just been granted to 
Wm. Pollman for the building of an 
electric street railway, and it is expected 
that work will commence upon this enter- 
prise before snow flies. The electric 
power is at hand, and can be furnished 
by the Baker City Light and Power Com- 
pany, which now lights the city and fur- 
nishes power for many factories. 

Plans are being constructed for the 
building of a steam railroad from Baker 
City to Eagle valley, sixty miles, cover- 
ing the great copper belt which is being 
developed, and tapping four hundred 
million feet of standing timber, all of 
which will furnish tonnage and passen- 
ger traffic, and many pay-rolls. Most of 
this will directly benefit Baker City, and 
millions of dollars will be added to the 
mineral output of Baker county from 
the great copper belt. 

The different religious denominations 
are well represented in Baker City in- 
cluding the Presbyterian, Methodist, 
Baptist, Episcopalian, Roman Catholic 
and Mormon. There are three large 
brick school buildings besides a handsome 
high school which cost completed, $125,- 
000. Thirty-six teachers are engaged in 
work under a superintendent and _ princi- 
pal of each school. Last year the school 
population was 2,238. 

A large Feed Mill, the Blue Mountain 
Iron Works, The Baker Iron & Supply 
Co., the Shockley & McMurren Planing 
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Mill, the Oregon Lumber Company, 
Stoddard Bros. Lumber Company, the 
Oregon & Wisconsin Lumber Company, 
the Northwest Granite Company are 
among the leading manufacturing plants 
employing many men. 

Baker county is in the extreme north- 
east of Oregon. It contains 2,116,000 
acres or 3,150 square miles. Deducting 
the patented land assessed for taxes, 
there remain still open to entry 1,662,302 
acres. It is about seventy miles long east 
and west, and forty-five miles north and 
south. Last year the registered vote in 
the county was: Republican, 2,576; 
Democrat, 1,904; Socialist, 300; scatter- 
ing, 286; or a total of 5,066. The popu- 
lation according to the last school census 
was 21,673. There are sixty-six school 
precincts in the county furnished with 
teachers. The pupils attending last year 
numbered 5,338. 

When it is considered that the state of 
Rhode Island has only 1,250 square miles 
and a population of 428,556, and Con- 
necticut with 4,900 square miles and a 
population of 908,420, the people of 
Baker City and county feel that with the 
wonderful mines now being developed 
they can hope to make an empire as great 
as these two states at least. 

The taxes assessed for 1906 in the 
county on a basis of a fifty per cent 
value totaled $8,609,980, of which $3.- 
048,145 was assessed against Baker City 
property. The county last year pro- 
duced in round numbers, 150,000 head of 
sheep, cutting 2,000,000 pounds of wool 
averaging 15 to 17 cents a pound; 40,000 
head of cattle; 10,000 head of horses. 
Hogs are produced in large numbers and 
of high grade. The apples, peaches and 
apricots raised in this valley have no 
equal, the premium on apples_ was 
awarded Baker at the Chicago World’s 
Fair. In Powder valley, Eagle valley 
and Pine valley the finest fruits are 
raised, while the peaches along the 
benches of Snake river are superior to 
anything in the market. 

Lands yield in oats and barley from 
fifty to eighty bushels an acre, from 
forty to fifty bushels of wheat and rye is 
raised without any irrigation. From two 
to four crops of alfalfa are taken from 
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THE NEW ST. FRANCIS ACADEMY 


the soil each year, and crop failures are 
unknown. Fruit trees are not assailed 
in this country by the enemies which 
infest the orchards in the east, and some 
other sections of the state. 

The wonderful productiveness of the 
soil is accounted for by the mineral salts 
or natural fertilizer, spread upon its 
surface by many streams trickling down 
the hillsides and carrying the washings 
from many placer mines. All through 
the valley there is a sub-soil of gravel 
with a stream of water which can be 
tapped anywhere at a depth of from 
twenty-five to sixty feet. These condi- 
tions with irrigation by private enter- 
prises supply the key to the remarkable 
crops of this region. The Baker Irriga- 
tion Company operating a twenty-mile 
ditch and large storage reservoir covers 
10,000 acres of land, and the Meadows 
Irrigation Company covers 2,250 acres 
on Lower Powder, while Upper Powder 
valley is irrigated by many private 
ditches. 

Baker City offers the greatest home 
market for all products raised from the 
land at top-notch prices the year around. 
So far the farmers of the valley have not 
been able to produce sufficient poultry, 
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eggs and butter to supply the demand 
of the mines near by. At times poultry 
and eggs have to be shipped by the car- 
load from the East, but as the population 
in the rural districts is increasing, atten- 
tion to small farming is being given more 
and more, and small tracts of land for 














THE CITY HALL, JUST COMPLETED AT A COST OF 
$45,0 
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poultry raising and fruit raising, and 
dairying will remedy the defects and 
furnish county industries with county 
products. 

In a general way it can be stated that 
the mineral zone of Baker county is a 
copper belt about ninety miles long lying 
east of Baker City, a gold belt west of 
this city, and another gold belt east of 
the copper belt. Steady producers in the 
western gold belt have for years been 
shipping to the mint, and there are now 
in the Cornucopia Camp rich properties 
turning out gold bullion. The Iron Dyke 
Mine on Snake river at the east end of 
the copper belt, and the Indiana Mine on 
the west end of the copper belt, have 
been sufficiently proven to make it certain 
that there is in this 
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Ballard, all promise to be lively mining 
centers in the immediate future. At 
Ballard a new steel pontoon ferry is 
being constructed between that point and 
the foot of Kleinschmidt’s grade on the 
Idaho side, which leads to the town of 
Helena, the center of the rich Seven 
Devil’s copper camp. Thirty miles up 
the river is the Brownlee Ferry, connect- 
ing Oregon with the Heath copper dis- 
trict on the Idaho side. All the activity 
in town building has been brought about 
by the construction of the Northwestern 
Railroad down the Oregon side of the 
Snake river by the Oregon Short Line, as 
a part of its general system to enter Lew- 
iston from the east through the Box cafion 
of the Snake. Given transportation, the 

copper belt of both 





county a greater wealth 
in the red metal than 
in any other similar 
locality in the United 
States. In the center 
of the copper belt 
may be mentioned the 
Sovereign and Poor- 
man groups, being 
operated by the Ore- 
gon-Idaho Investment 
Company, and the Cox 
properties being devel- 
oped by the Eagle 
Mountain Copper Com- 
pany, all on Goose 
creek. The Pine creek 
placer mines—on 
Burnt river—operated ges 9. 
by the Burnt Consoli- . 
dated Gold Mining and 
Dredging Company, is 
a great producer. All 
of these properties are 
being pushed rapidly 
forward, and every 
strike of the pick 
shows richer and better 
ore and in larger 
bodies. 

Along the Snake 
river are growing up 
on the Oregon side 
several towns on the 











Idaho and Oregon will 
take on a_ prosperity 
and activity that will 
put into Baker City in 
the next five years, a 
population quadruple 
that of the present and 
offer to the prospector 
unlimited opportuni- 
ties. 

The mountains of 
the county are covered 
with pine and tamarack 
of high grade which 
find ready market in 
the middle and eastern 
states. The daily out- 
put of the saw mills in 
Baker City is two hun- 
dred thousand feet, 
and the shipments to 
the East are only 
limited by the supply 
of cars. Prices obtained 
for this lumber are a 
premium over other 
pines because of the 
superior quality. 

The waters of Olive 
Lake in the Granite 
mining district, twenty- 
five miles west of 
Baker City in the 
mountains have been 








copper belt. Copper- 
field, Homestead, and 


A BIT OF OLIVE LAKE, SOURCE OF THE CITY’S 
POWER AND LIGHT 


harnessed, and_ will 
supply twenty-five 
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hundred horsepower this season and light 
the mines in the Bourne and Granite 
camps. Power also can be turned into 
Baker City. The Baker Light and Power 
Company has its plant on Rock creek, 
sixteen miles west of the city, producing 
twenty-five hundred horsepower. It also 
has a steam plant at South Baker to be 
used in case of emergency, with equal 
horsepower. The Eagle River Electric 
Power Company, operating on Main 
Eagle, thirty miles east of Baker City 
in the heart of the copper belt, will instal 
its hydro-electric plant this season which 
will furnish twelve hundred horsepower 
which will be divided between the 
Sanger Mine near by and the Virtue 
Mine twenty miles away. On Snake 
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river the Ox Bow Tunnel Power Com- 
pany is driving three parallel tunnels 
through the Ox Bow which will produce 
25,000 electric horsepower. This will be 
on the market within two years. D. J. 
Winslow is manager of the enterprise 
which is being established by Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, capital, headed by William 
Mainland. The company has a capital 
stock of $7,000,000; it is a close corpora- 
tion and is pushing work as rapidly as 
men and money can do it. Capitalists 
who have come to Baker City have 
not been disappointed. They are 
invited to come and put their money 
with the capital which is being spent 
rapidly by home people in home develop- 
ment. 


WHEN I HAVE LIVED 


By Friorence Jackson Stropparp 


Not all the years and weeks and days and hours, 


Since first my mortal eyes unclosed to light, 
) 3 £ 


Or since my vision knew the worth of sight, 


Or mind and body, calling for their dowers, 


Began their strain to prove and vaunt their powers 


Have I lived life; its mystery and its might, 


Thrilling through day and throbbing through the night, 


Reached not the dungeons where, from high watch-towers 


My spirit fell oft—idling without aim, 


Willing to be, though indolent to do. 


But I have lived when Purpose to me came 


And wed me to stern Labor till I grew 


Eager to strive and bear; then as if big with I’ame, 


I joyed at the creative pulse I felt and knew! 
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FREEDOM 


By JoserHiINe Mitprep BLancu 


One day I spent beneath a wide, blue sky, 
*Mid splendor moved and garish brilliancy, 
A hundred servile beings there, to bring 
Or carry, at the whim of royalty; 
That night I lay me down a hungry soul, 
No message to my heart had there been told. 


One day I spent beneath a wide blue sky, 
With nodding grass and daisies ‘round my feet, 
A streamlet flowed to airy zephyr’s sigh 
And caroling of bird-notes, gladsome, sweet; 
That night I lay me down to dream it o’er, 
My soul had looked through Heaven’s open door. 
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UNCLE SAM’S NEW FARM 


REDEEMING THE DESERT, WILL ADD 6,468,000 ACRES TO 
THE NATION’S CROP-PRODUCING AREA 


By C. J. Buancuarp 


Statistician, United States Reclamation Service 


The fifteenth National Irrigation Congress will be held in Sacramento, 
California, September 2 to 7 inclusive. Delegates from all over the country 
will be in attendance to consider present problems. The accompanying 
authentic article by the official statistician of the Reclamation Service tells the 
present status of all work in the service, and should prove of timely interest 
to all interested in irrigation affairs. The substance of this paper was 
contributed also to the National Geographic Magazine, and extracts are here 
taken by permission of the + uthor and of the National Geographic Society: 


HOW PROJECTED WORK OF THE RECLAMATION SERVICE, IRRIGATING AND 








HE full importance of national 

i reclamation is obtainable only by 

comparison. Twenty-five projects 
upon which the government is now 
engaged, when developed to their full 
extent, will add 3,198,000 acres to the 
crop-producing area of the United States. 
Add to these thirteen other projects which 
are held in abeyance, pending the com- 
pletion of the first mentioned, and which 
will reclaim 3,270,000 acres, and we have 
a grand total of 6,468,000 acres. 

This enormous area to-day is practi- 
cally worthless. It returns revenues 
neither to the states in which it is located, 
nor to the nation to which it largely 
belongs. It is utilized only a short period 
in each year for grazing nomadic herds 
that are driven over it. Potentially, it is 
‘the richest, the most fertile and pro- 
ductive land in the world, and is capable 
of supporting in comfort an agricultural 
population as dense as can be found in 


any of the older settled parts of our 
country. By expending $60,000,000 on 
the twenty-five engineering works in 
process of construction, the Reclamation 
Service will reclaim 3,198,000 acres, or a 
cultivated area equal to the total acreage 
in crops in the four states of Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire and 
Florida. 

The diversified crops, enormous yields 
from irrigated lands, and the excellent 
prices for all farm products in the West, 
warrant the assumption that this land will 
return annually an income larger than 
the farmers receive in the four states 
named. For comparison, let us say that 
the revenues per acre will be the same. 
It is apparent, then, that this area 
reclaimed will each year increase the 
value of farm crops by $60,000,000; it 
will add $232,000,000 to the taxable 
property of the people; it will furnish 
homes for 80,000 families. 
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THE PATH OF PROGRESS 


The settlement of the desert will be 
followed, and in some instances preceded, 
by the construction of hundreds of miles 
of railroads, of electric lines, by the 
development of power for manufacturing 
and for municipal and domestic use, by a 
great building movement, and by innu- 
merable investments which accompany 
the creation of commonwealths. All these 
will aggregate millions of dollars, assur- 
ing employment for thousands of skilled 
and unskilled laborers, and furnishing 
a home market for the bulk of the prod- 
ucts of the new: farms. 

This immense development of agricul- 
ture in the West does not menace the 
prosperity of the eastern and middle 
western farmer. Our statistics show that 
nearly eighty per cent of the desert crops 
are forage and consumed at home. The 
products exported are special crops, 
which are in no sense competitive with 
eastern grown. The desert’s cereal crops 
do not come east. The Orient has opened 
wide its doors for desert wheat and 
barley, for the various forest products, 
and for the output of western coal mines. 
Western development means additional 
markets for eastern manufactured prod- 
ucts—cotton, woolens, steel and hard- 
ware, boots and shoes, and the high-grade 
household commodities. 


CONTINUED PROSPERITY 
With the enormous increase in the 
demand for such articles, the manufac- 
turers will be compelled to enlarge their 
plants and add to the number of their 
employes. Such increase will add to the 
demand for home-grown crops and 
assures the continued prosperity of the 
eastern farmers. Thus we see that 
the eastern farmer and manufacturer are 
both directly concerned in the work of 
reclaiming the great American desert. 
Aside from the fact that the limitless 
West is the safety-valve against the 
threatened overcrowding of the East, it 
is also the treasure chest from which the 
East may draw fat revenue for all the 
years to come. 


$1,000,000 EXPENDED EACH MONTH 


Although only four years have passed 
since the enactment of the law, the 


engineers are to-day employed upon the 
construction of twenty-five great projects 
in fourteen states and two territories. 
The expenditures average more than a 
million dollars a month. 

The reclamation fund available for the 
twenty-five projects under way amounts 
approximately to $33,000,000. Before 
these are completed it will be about 
$41,000,000. When this has been 
expended, 1,400,000 acres will have been 
reclaimed, and will begin to return 
annually $4,000,000 to the fund. The 
vast area in these projects and their 
remoteness from each other make it 
impossible in one short paper to describe 
all of these works. 


THE SALT RIVER PROJECT 


No national work under the Reclama- 
tion Act has attracted more general inter- 
est and none has been more widely 
advertised by the press than the Salt 
river project, surrounding the city of 
Phenix, Arizona. While the engineering 
features are stupendous and spectacular, 
the charm and mystery of the region in 
which the work is going on appeal even 
more strongly to the visitor. This is the 
land of uncorrupted distances, of opal- 
tinted landscapes and perpetual sunshine. 
Its atmosphere is one of enchantment and 
its silence holds a voice of the vanished 
past. 

In the midst of a vast stretch of desert 
a wonderful oasis has risen, its vivid 
green standing out in marked contrast 
with the dusty plain and the distant 
purple hills. Three fair cities lie in the 
heart of this emerald island—Phenix, 
Tempe, and Mesa. Their future growth 
and prosperity depend upon the success 
of the work now going on under the 
supervision of the Reclamation Service. 
Sixty miles away from Mesa a thousand 
men are toiling night and day to make 
that growth and prosperity enduring. 

One of the world’s greatest dams is 
building here. A beautiful curve of 
masonry is slowly rising in the river bed, 
a masonry monolith against which a 
turbulent river will beat itself into still- 
ness, its foam and spume lost in a deep 
lake twenty-five miles long and two 
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In that lake the town of 


miles wide. 
Roosevelt will be submerged two hundred 
feet deep. 


IN APACHE LAND 


A quarter of a century ago this par- 
ticular region was the haunt of Geronimo 
and his band of murderous Apaches. The 
big chief has been exiled, but his people 
still live here. Owing to the scarcity of 
labor, the supervising engineer turned 
missionary and held a pow-wow with the 
Indians. “Such was his eloquence that 
several hundred Indians went on the 
government pay-roll. They proved to be 
good workers and were in no small degree 
responsible for the prompt construction 
of the Roosevelt road. Later on they 
were tried on canal work and on concrete 
mixing, and were not found wanting. 
While the head of the family toiled for 
the government, the squaw in her wickiup 
wove wonderful baskets, which found 
ready sale in the camps and in Roosevelt. 
Poor Lo as a worker is no longer a joke. 
He has discarded the gay-colored robe, 
the paint and feathers, and in sweat-shop 
jumper and blue jeans is earning his 
living by the sweat of his brow. What 
justice could be more poetic than that his 
arrows and hatchets should be turned 
into picks and shovels and his labor 
utilized to bring the precious water to the 
land which he had so often enriched with 
the blood of the white man. 

Roosevelt dam will be completed next 
year. Its height will be 286 feet. On 
top it will be 800 feet long. It will 
create the largest artificial lake in the 
world and will furnish 200,000 acres of 
land with water. The cost of the entire 
project will be approximately $6,500,000. 


MANLESS——-LANDLESS 


On several of the projects the work has 
reached the point where the human inter- 
ests involved, overshadow in importance 
the engineering features. The most 
intensely interesting period in the work 
of reclamation is at hand—the landless 
man has been brought to the manless 
land. It has been well said that he who 
helps to establish the security of the 
irrigable home will also help to establish 
that greater, that composite home, the 
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United States of America. Our nation is 
indeed affected by this problem which 
the Reclamation Service is on the eve of 
solving, for on the success of the irrigable 
home rests to-day the prosperity and 


stability of more than one western state. 


IN SOUTHERN IDAHO 

In March, 1903, a party of surveyors 
ran their lines over a vast, unbroken, 
uninhabited plain in southern Idaho, 
comprising 150,000 acres of sage-brush. 
It was a most uninviting and unattractive 
region. After the surveyors, came the 
engineers. In turn they were followed 
by the contractors. The desert’s awful 
stillness was broken by the shrill whistle 
of engines, by the creaking of giant 
cranes, and the voices of hundreds of 
laborers. Attracted by these evidences 
that Uncle Sam was about to do battle 
with the desert, scores of home-seekers 
flocked to the scene and began to erect 
their homes there. 

In 1904 the Minidoka project had not 
a single inhabitant; to-day it contains 
more than 4,000 people; it has three 
thriving towns, a railway, schools, news- 
papers. Every eighty acres of that vast 
desert has a dwelling upon it with a 
family living in it. Lands only a short 
time ago counted as worthless are now 
valued at from $40 to $75 per acre. In 
August, 1904, a contract was let for the 
construction of the principal engineering 
work, a rock-fill dam. This structure 
was located about eight miles southwest 
of Minidoka, at a point where the channel 
of the river has been crossed by recurring 
lava flows. A ridge of lava probably 
extended entirely across the river channel 
at this point and the river cut a narrow 
way through it. 

THE YAKIMA VALLEY 

Redlands and Riverside of southern 
California have their rivals in the North- 
west in the wonderful Yakima valley of 
Washington. Naturally this region was 
not overlooked by the service. To-day 
construction is under way which when 
fully concluded will bring approximately 
400,000 acres under ditch. 

The crop yields here are almost incred- 
ible, and, as a result, agricultural lands 
have as high average value here as any- 
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where in this country, California orange 
lands not excepted. Two thousand 
dollars per acre for orchard land is not 
an uncommon price. We need not wonder 
at such sales when these apple orchards 
frequently yield 1,470 boxes per acre, 
which sell for $1.25 per box, or $1,737 
per acre. The hay crop is an important 
one. The valley potatoes bring an annual 
income of $1,000,000 to the farmers. 
Hops yield from $300 to $600 per acre. 
Yakima apples and hops sell well in the 
New York markets, and are exported in 
large quantities. 

The Yakima project is in several units 
which ultimately will be combined in one 
great system, embracing 400,000 acres, 
every acre of which, with an assured 
water supply, will be worth not less than 
$100. The government’s plans involve 
an expenditure of about $13,000,000 in 
canals and ditches and in storage dams 
to hold back the flood waters of the 
Yakima drainage in several mountain 
lakes. 

PROTECTION NEEDED 


Our desert region is the only section of 
our imperial country wherein there is an 
equality of opportunity. In no other 
part of the nation are the rewards for 
individual effort more certain and con- 
stant. When these facts are more fully 
realized, the wisdom of President Roose- 
velt’s policy of safeguarding and con- 
serving this vast estate for the people 
will be appreciated. America has fur- 
nished a safety-valve against the over- 
crowding of the great centers of popula- 
tion in the Old World for fifty years. Is 
it not about time to look to our problem 
and prepare against the day when there 
shall be a glut of population in our own 
cities? Thoughtful men are predicting 
a population of 200,000,000 in 1950 and 
300,000,000 at the close of the century. 
How shall we take care of this vast 
increase? There is a land hunger even 
now that is hard to satisfy. Many thou- 
sands of our best people are flocking to 
Canada every year, attracted by the 
cheap lands of the Northwest territory. 
Every acre of our remaining public 
domain should be reserved for the bona 
fide home-seeker. 
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THE RIO GRANDE VALLEY 


In the range of resources, in the charm 
and healthfulness of her climate, and in 
the fertility of her soil, New Mexico 
typifies the arid region. It has been 
found possible for the Reclamation 
Service to undertake the construction of 
three projects within her borders. The 
greatest of these, the Rio Grande project, 
is especially interesting, as it involves 
international and interstate features in 
unusual combination. The project is the 
subject of a treaty with Mexico, and 
Congress has just done tardy justice to 
a friendly neighbor by appropriating 
$1,000,000 in recognition of a debt long 
overdue. ~* 

The Rio Grande valley is rich in his- 
torical incident. Long before the Puritan 
fathers landed upon the bleak and inhos- 
pitable shores of New England, thrifty 
husbandmen irrigated the fertile bottoms 
along the lower valley in New Mexico, 
Texas, and Old Mexico. Primitive as 
were their methods of agriculture, they 
sufficed to sustain a dense population in 
peace and contentment. Strangely, too, 
their communal system of farming, with 
homes in the pueblos and small cultivated 
areas near by, is essentially being adopted 
by our later civilization as best adapted 
to desert conditions. It removes the 
isolation of the lonely ranch, makes 
possible social and educational advan- 
tages, and tends to the economical and 
most profitable methods of farming. 
Small farms, carefully and scientifically 
tilled, make compact communities, which 
enjoy graded schools and the luxuries 
and comforts of towns with the freedom 
and pure air of the country. 


DAM NEAR EL PASO 


The principal feature of this project is 
the Engle dam, about 100 miles north of 
El Paso, Texas. It is to be a huge struc- 
ture of masonry 255 feet high, 400 feet 
long on the bottom, and 1,150 feet long 
on the top. This dam will impound 
2,000,000 acre-feet of water, or nearly 
double the amount stored by the Roose- 
velt dam. It will check the greatest flood 


ever known on the Rio Grande and will 
supply 180,000 acres in New Mexico, 
Texas, and Old Mexico. 


The estimated 
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cost of the entire project is $7,200,000. 
One million dollars of this amount has 
already been appropriated by Congress 
to meet the proportionate cost of the 
works required to irrigate the lands in 
Mexico. These lands were formerly irri- 
gated by canals taken from the river in 
Old Mexico, but the extensive diversions 
in Colorado and New Mexico finally 
rendered these canals useless, and the 
land went back to desert. 


THE CARLSBAD PROJECT 
The Carlsbad project was undertaken 
by the service to save from destruction 
the property of settlers near Carlsbad. A 
great flood destroyed the irrigation works 
in the valley, and the valuable orchards 
and cultivated fields would have returned 
to desert but for the coming of the 
government. About 20,000 acres are 
embraced in this project, which involves 
an expenditure of $650,000, and will be 
completed in 1908. It will irrigate a 
considerable acreage next spring. 





Projects under Consideration and Waiting for 
Funds to Become Available 











Esti- 
Projects mated — i 
Acreage 
Little Colorado, Arizona} 80,000} $4,000,000 
Sacramento Valley, Cal.| 500,000} 20,000,000 
San Joaquin Valley, Cal.| 200,000 6,000,000 
Colorado river, Colo- 

rado, Utah, Califor- 

SNS FARMAN 6.076, sas 750,000} 40,000,000 
Dubois, Idaho:......... 100,000 4,000,000 
Lake Basin, Montana..|} 300,000} 12,000,000 
Las Vegas, New Mexico} 35,000 1,500,000 
Urton Lake, New Mexico} 35,000 2,000,000 
Walker and Humboldt 

rivers, Nevada....... 500,000} 15,000,000 
Red River, Oklahoma..| 100,000 4,000,000 
John Day river, Oregon! 200,000} 10,000,000 
WEDET,. UA Bis 505.0 08:5 100,000 5,000,000 
Priest Rapids, Wash- 

RO RS eee 50,000 2,000,000 
Goshen Hole, Wyoming} 120,000} 4,000,000 

OUR 6 is bss seinaw's 3,270,000|$129,500,000 











FARMS IN MONTANA 

There will be an opportunity for home- 
seekers to secure choice farms in western 
Montana next summer, when the Hunt- 
ley project is formally opened. About 
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35,000 acres are involved in this project 
and the lands are exceedingly desirable. 
As this project is in the ceded portion of 
the Crow Indian reservation, no settlers 
have been permitted to locate thereon and 
the formal opening next summer promises 
to be somewhat spectacular. 


THE SHOSHONE DAM 


Across the line, in Wyoming, is the 
great Shoshone project, involving several 
difficult engineering feats. In the nar- 
rowest part of the Shoshone Cajion a 
wonderful dam is beginning to rise above 
the river bed. In height it tops every 
other structure of the kind in the world. 
It will be a narrow wedge, eighty-five 
feet across the bottom, 200 feet long on 
top, and 310 feet high, and will block 
the cafion. To reach the dam site it was 
necessary to construct a road through an 
inaccessible gorge. On this road are 
several tunnels through rock cliffs, and 
for several miles the road is in rock cuts. 
It opens a new and very attractive scenic 
route to the National Yellowstone Park. 

Below the city of Cody, Wyoming, a 
diversion dam is being constructed in the 
river, and the stream is to be diverted 
into a great tunnel three miles long, pass- 
ing under an elevated plateau. From the 
lower end of the tunnel canals extending 
all over the valley will carry the water to 
180,000 acres. 


THE UNIQUE KLAMATH 


A rather unique irrigation project is 
located partly in southwestern Oregon 
and partly in northern California. This 
is called the Klamath project, and 
involves problems of irrigation and drain- 
age in unusual combinations. It is pro- 
posed to drain partly two lakes and to 
irrigate their exposed beds from water 
drawn from Upper Klamath Lake. About 
180,000 acres of land will be reclaimed. 


THE EGYPT OF AMERICA 

The Yuma project, which embraces 
lands in California and Arizona, has been 
the subject of a presidential message to 
this Congress. This is the region often 
called “the Egypt of America,” and in 
climate, soil, and crops it bears a singular 
resemblance to the fertile valley of the 
Nile. 
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The government is engaged upon the 
construction of a great dam across the 
Colorado river about twelve miles north 
of Yuma. This structure is of the India 
weir type and is the first of the kind ever 
attempted in this country. It will have 
a length of 4,780 feet across stream and 
will be nineteen feet high and up and 


down stream will have a length of 247 ' 


feet. It will be a great mass of masonry 
resting on the sandy bottom of the river, 
as no bed-rock was found in the channel 
at this point. The weight of this struct- 
ure will be 600,000 tons. Water will be 
diverted by means of canals connecting 
with both ends of the dam and the area 
irrigated will be approximately 90,000 
acres. When irrigated this will probably 
be the most productive region on this 
continent. Harvests are practically con- 
tinuous throughout the year, and the 
yields from well-irrigated lands are 
enormous. 


CANALS ALREADY CONSTRUCTED 


A summary of the work of the Recla- 
mation Service to January 1, 1907, shows 
that it has dug 1,267 miles of canals, or 
nearly the distance from Washington to 
Omaha. Some of these canals carry 
whole rivers, like the Truckee river, in 
Nevada, and the North Platte, in Wyo- 
ming. The tunnels excavated are forty- 
seven in number, and have an aggregate 
length of nine and one-half miles. 

The service has erected ninety-four 
large structures, including two great 
dams in Nevada and the Minidoka dam 
in Idaho, eighty feet high and 650 feet 
long. It has completed 670 headworks, 
flumes, etc. It has built 376 miles of 
wagon road in mountainous country and 
into heretofore inaccessible regions. It 
has erected and in operation 727 miles of 
telephones. Its own cement mill has 
manufactured 70,000 barrels of cement, 
and the purchased amount is 312,000 
barrels. Its own sawmills have cut 3,036,- 
000 feet, board measure, of lumber, and 
6,540,000 feet have been purchased. 


SERVICE DETAILS 


The surveying parties of the service 
have completed topographic surveys 
covering 10,970 square miles, an area 
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greater than the combined areas of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. The 
transit lines had a length of 18,900 
linear miles, while the level lines run 
amount to 24,218 miles, or nearly suffi- 
cient to go around the earth. The 
diamond drillings for dam sites and 
canals amount to 47,515 feet, or more 
than nine miles. To-day the service 
employs over 10,000 men. The excava- 
tions of earth and rock amount to 33,000,- 
000 cubic yards, or about one-fourth the 
estimated yardage of the Panama Canal. 
As a result of the operations of the 
Reclamation Service, eight new towns 
have been established, 100 miles of 
branch railroads have been constructed, 
and over 10,000 people have taken up 
their residence in the desert. 





Reclamation Projects Now in Process of 
Construction 





Estimated |Irrigable 
Cost | Acreage 

| | 
Salt River, Arizona..... | $5,300,000} 200,000 
Yuma, California-Arizona} 3,500,000) 100,000 


Project 














Uncompahgre, Colorado.| 5,200,000} 150,000 
Minidoka, Idaho......... 1,800,000| 80,000 
Payette-Boise, Idaho....| 1,605,000} 120,000 
Garden City, Kansas.... 260,000 8,000 
Milk River, Montana...| 1,500,000} 40,000 
Huntley, Montana....... 900,000} 33,000 
Sun River, Montana..... 500,000 16,000 
North Platte, Nebraska- 

Wyoming....... ieee 4,100,000! 110,000 
Truckee-Carson, Nevada.| 4,000,000} 200,000 
Hondo, New Mexico.... 336,000 10,000 
Carlsbad, New Mexico... 600,000! 20,000 
Rio Grande, New Mexico 200,000} 15,000 
Lower Yellowstone, Mon- 

tana-North Dakota....| 2,700,000! 60,000 
Buford-Trenton, Willis- 

ton, Nesson, North Da- 

MO dsacatouoeuees ss 1,270,000} 40,000 
Klamath, Oregon-Califor- 

ee eeeeee--| 2,400,000] 50,000 
Umatilla, Oregon....... | 1,100,000} 18,000 
Belle Fourche, South Da-! 

As icon casa cence seo | 3,000,000} 100,000 
Strawberry Valley, Utah| 1,850,000] 35,000 
Okanogan, Washington. .| 500,000 9,000 
Tieton, Washington..... | 1,400,000} 24,000 
Sunnyside, Washington..! 2,000,000! 40,000 
Wapato, Washington... .| 600,000} 20,000 
Shoshone, Wyoming..... | 3,500,000} 100,000 

| 
i) ee eee er |$50,121,000| 1,598,000 
| 
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The Iron Way “Tue Iron Way,” a 
by novel by Sarah Pratt 

Sarah Pratt Carr Cary, is good and inter- 
esting local history. Divested of its 
slender plot, it would still be good read- 
ing, especially to the loyal Californian, 
avid to know all that went into the mak- 
ing of his precocious state. The writer 
knew her ground and characters well; 
too well, perhaps, to put into the weaving 
of her tale a perfect art. A “true story” 
is often a handicap, unless the author is 
willing to sacrifice his material to his 
imagination. And curiously, the per- 
spective of one who has been told a vivid 
history contributes more to the weaving 
of a convincing tale than the experience 
of the one who remembers. Mrs. Carr’s 
heart, however, is so evidently absorbed 
in the plot of her book, her feelings are 
so involved, that the readers can not be 
left untouched, although the progress of 
the story is not as clear to him as to its 
writer. The belting of a continent is a 
big theme, requiring perhaps broader or 
coarser treatment than the gentle hand- 
ling of Mrs. Carr. 

To the building of few of our novels 
of to-day are brought so many crisp 
timbers of fact, so many iron girders of 
experience. The book is invaluable in 
that its pages are a faithful record of 
the trials and hardships of “the big four” 
—Crocker, Hopkins, Huntington and 
Stanford, and those under them who 
84 





helped to girdle the North American 


continent. The contrast is great to the 
traveler in velveted Pullmans, as he sees 
the deep gorges he flies over, looks up to 
the tall mountains he skims, as he thinks 
of the pick and shovel, of the indomitable 
courage of the builders, of the journeys 
by sea of the rails, which were but a 
small factor in the forcing of the iron 
way. Asa novel, the volume has perhaps 
its shortcomings; hypercritical it were to 
enumerate them, for as a_ personal 
reminiscence, a friendly history, it is 
charming. Published by McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. 
x k * 


Ever since San Fran- 
cisco’s tribulation, Mrs. 
Gertrude Atherton has 
been busy upon a novel which is to appear 
this September. She is now in New 
York making corrections and __ final 
changes. The novel is one of action, and 
of thrilling, dramatic interest—so say 
those who have been permitted to see the 
manuscript. The first part of the plot is 
laid in an English country home, the rest 
in California, partly country life and 
partly in San Francisco. The hero is an 
Englishman. Mrs. Atherton writes that 
she is planning to return to San Fran- 
cisco in the early autumn, and there is a 
possibility of her remaining here more or 
less permanently. San Francisco is her 


Mrs. Atherton’s 
Coming Novel, 
** Ancestors’” 
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home and the scene of her most successful 
books. She has hosts of friends here, as 
well as critical residents, some of whom 
wonder why they have been embodied in 
her presumed fiction. 

xk k * 


“<@he Siamese Cat” In this short novel, 
by Henry M. Rideout Mr. Rideout tells a 

good story—one that 
holds the interest from cover to cover. 
The writer unites the art of story telling 
with the working knowledge of the 
Orient, and puts in enough of the mysti- 
cism of the East to hold the interest and 
keep the reader guessing. The heroine 
divides honors with the cat. The dialogue 
is bright, and descriptive matter enter- 
taining. No one would call it a great 
book, but for the cheerful whiling away 
of an hour or so, it is to be recommended. 


x k * 


“Bird Notes Afeld” !IERE was a timely 
by Charles Keeler June volume coming 
from the press (Paul 

Elder & Company) just when the men 
were growing city-weary and planning 
to spend summer weeks in field and 
forest. It is a series of essays on the 
birds of the Pacific Coast, with a field 
check list. It is a republication of the 
volume of seven years ago, with a number 
of amendments and corrections, contain- 
ing also a sketch of bird life on the 
upper Sacramento river. The writer is 
thoroughly familiar with his subject, 
having been a close student of orni- 
thology, and being in close sympathy 
with Nature in all her phases. He makes 
a special protest against the two destruc- 
tive enemies of bird life—the small boy 
with his gun and egg collection, and the 
woman with her bonnet adorned with 
feathers. He urges the study of birds 
wherever seen or found, saying in his 
plea: ‘Upon the remotest of ocean seas, 
as upon the barrenest of rocky shores, 
some birds find an abiding place, and 
there is a joy in their companionship 
which can not be translated into words. 
You who would find a new delight in the 
wild and waste places of the earth, a new 
meaning to life, and an enlarged sym- 
pathy with your fellow creatures, should 
seek them out, not in the books, but in 


their homes. One bird learned and known 
as an individual creature, with a life all 
its own, is worth volumes of reading. 
Listen to their call-notes; observe their 
plumage and their motions, seek out their 
homes, and note their devotion to their 
young. Then will the lower animals 
become invested with a new dignity, and 
the homes builded not with hands will 
become as sacred as the dwelling-place of 
your neighbor.” 


xk k * 
“ “The Dust of Frisco 
ee Town,” is the title of 


a jingling “poem,” by 
D. Wooster Taylor, and printed in artistic 
leaflet form by Paul Elder & Company. 
It is the kind of verse that catches the 
crowd, especially since it has the good 
fortune to be timely and to contain some 
thought, and a few good lines. It is to 
be regretted that good as it is, it seeks to 
perpetuate that verbal horror “ ’Frisco,” 
the pet word of barn stormers and com- 
mercial travelers—a _ contraction that 
must add one more sorrow to San Fran- 
cisco’s patron saint. If this contracting 
colloquial habit keeps up and becomes 
popular we shall soon hail Philadelphia, 
“Phil,” and New Orleans, “Leans;’ per- 
haps the Twin Cities may go ringing 
down the corridors as “Paul” and “Min- 
nie;” Chicago may be simply “Go,” 
Liverpool might shift her dignity to mere 
“Liver,” while Bagdad, city .of the 
Caliphs, can grow into sweetly familiar 
“Dad.” Here are selections: 


Whether you ride on a Union Bus 

Or sit in a streetcar seat, 

Whether you argue and fuss and cuss 

And bet that Calhoun gets beat, 

Or whether you walk and fume and talk 

And hope that they both go down, 

Remember the dust that you’ve kicked and 
cussed 

Is the dust of Frisco Town. 


The dust of Frisco Town, say, man, 

Do you know what that dust is worth? 

It’s full of the life and soul and sand 

Of the Best Little Town on Earth. 

It’s full of the blood and bone and brick 

Of the men who stood staunch in her fall; 
And despite every kick, that courage will stick, 
For there’s grit in that dust, that’s all. 
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So whether you swing on a wind-blown beam, 

With the smart of the dust in your eyes, 

Where the piledrivers steam, and the hoist- 
engines scream 

And the derricks sweep up to the skies; 

Or whether you crawl on the tottering wall 

Of a building that’s blistered and brown, 

Swear some if you must, but don’t give up 
your trust 

In the dust of Frisco Town. 


The dust of Frisco Town, say, man, 

Do you know how that dust was made? 

It was ground from the sand of that pioneer 
band 

Whose memory never will fade. 

It is made from the pluck and the dare-devil 
luck 

Of those Argonaut miners of old. 

So don’t ery till you’re hurt, it’s no every-day 
dirt, 

It’s dust—but it’s dust of gold. 

x k * 


““CGhe White Dark- HERE are a series of 
ness’’ by Lawrence tales of the great 
Mott Northwest country 

(The Outing Company) in which Her- 

man Whitaker, Jack London, Rex Beach 

and Ralph Connor, have found some of 
their writing material. The present 
writer doesn’t go too far north nor too 
far west, but holds to the great Middle 

West country, over which the Canadian 

mounted police hold sway. ‘The trappers, 

the cattle rustlers, the lonely ranch life, 
the terror of the blizzard, the charm of 
forest and cafion—all these form settings 
for these human interest stories. 

x * ® 


In these volumes, “The 
a Ministry of Beauty,” 


on See and “Where Dvwells 
the Soul Serene” (Paul Elder & Com- 
pany), the writer becomes preacher and 
philosopher, putting his thoughts in little 
essay form for the guidance and the 
reflection of men less thoughtful. He 
dwells on the value as a teacher of beauty 
in all things, and of the necessity of 
spiritual poise or serenity. “Beauty,” he 
says, “is a soul perception. It is nearest 
akin to the speech of angels. It is the 
archangel of expression, the trump of 
whose harmonies shall awaken the 
deadened soul in the name of beauty; for 
only to loveliness of soul is loveliness 
fair.” The essays are gracefully written, 
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and the thoughts carry one back to Emer- 
son, Arnold and Thoreau, although the 
present writer is much more lavish in 
words than those sterner philosophers. 
K  *® 

Perriron Maxwetit announces his 
retirement as editor and art editor of the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine. He will devote 
himself exclusively to literary work, after 
fifteen years of journalism and magazine- 


making. Another recent change in this 
ofice is the appointment of “Sam” 
Chamberlain as chief editor. Bailey 


Millard, who was the first editor under 
the Hearst ownership is devoting himself 
to general writing. 

xk * & 

A PUBLICATION of interest to travelers 
is ‘“Waugh’s Blue Book for 1907,” a 
publication that for thirty years has 
pointed the way to all attractive resorts 
from Main to Florida and California. It 
is an interesting book of about three hun- 
dred pages, with halftone engravings, 
and a great amount of data regarding 
springs, hotels and health resorts. The 
publishers are W. Wallace Waugh & Son, 
327 Old South Building, Boston, Massa- 


-chusetts. 


xk k * 


Epwin Marxuam, “The Man With a 
Hoe,” one time Californian, makes his 
home in a Long Island hamlet. The 
magazines each month show many of his 
pen products. Here’s one of his latest 
poems reprinted from The Nautilus: 


THE BIRCH WOOD 


It stood thru winter ghostly still, 

And let the world-soul work her will. 
When hoofs of winter thundered past, 
It stood unfearing in the blast. 

The leafless wood was sere and gray, 
And its green youth seemed far away. 


Now something whispers from the ground, 
And all things startle at the sound. 

Now suddenly a light hand shakes 

A thousand boughs; a wonder breaks— 
The old wild summons everywhere, 

And lo, the leaf, the nest are there! 


Who saw the steps of winter end? 
Who saw the God of Songs descend 
From the bright porches of the sun, 
To build his green pavilion? 
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Tue annual report of 
the Farmers’ Institute 
work under the depart- 
ment of University Extension in Agricul- 
ture of the University of California has 
just been compiled. Professor Warren 
T. Clarke, superintendent of the exten- 
sion work, has many interesting comments 
to make on this report. It covers the 
work of the year ending June 30, 1907, 
and gives many interesting and instructive 
items. During the past year Farmers’ 
Institutes were held in thirty counties of 
the state. The total number of Institutes 
held during the year was eighty-four. 
Thirty-three of these were one day meet- 
ings; forty-eight continued through two 
days while three were of three days dura- 
tion. The total number of sessions was 
two hundred and ninety-six while the 
total attendance at these meetings was 
twenty thousand, four hundred and 
seventy, making an average attendance 
of sixty-nine at each session. It required 
the services of twenty-three _ state 
lecturers and one hundred and _ ninety- 
five local speakers to carry on the work 
of these Institutes. Of these state 
lecturers, thirteen were employed at 
various times to give instruction in special 
topics while ten lecturers and demon- 
strators from the faculty of the College 
of Agriculture devoted a total of one 
hundred days to the work. 

In addition to these already noted, 
three general Institutes were held. Two 
of these were in conjunction with the 
State Teachers’ Institute at Fresno and 
Chico, and one with the Sonoma County 
Grange. The total number of sessions at 
these meetings was eight and the total 
attendance twenty-five hundred, or an 
average attendance per session of two 
hundred and twelve. The work done at 
these Institutes covered, both from the 
practical and theoretical side, many of 
the problems confronting the agricul- 
turists and horticulturists of the state and 
can be considered, judging by the interest 
indicated through the figures just given, 
to be of actual value to the farmers of 
California. 


Year Book of 


University Agriculture 


Ww /®- ok 


Tue Melville Music Publishing Com- 
pany, of New York, has just published a 


song, “The Brownsville Raid,” written by 
Walter S. Arnold, manager of the Postal 
Telegraph Company, of Fort Worth, 
Texas. The words of the song are a 
portrayal of the famous incident. The 
chorus is a fine appeal to the nobler traits 
of American patriotism, and the music is 
said by critics to be unusually good. 


x *k ® 


A reEcENT issue of The War Cry, the 
journal of the Salvation Army in San 
Francisco, was largely given up to a 
reminiscent, illustrated article on the 
city’s resurrection, written by Staff 
Captain William I. Day. He _ notes, 
among other things: “San Franciscans, 
since the hour of their misfortune have 
never found time to pine or whine, moan 
or groan. They have been too busy help- 
ing to turn to good account what to the 
world looked like a gigantic defeat to 
their hopes and purposes. This spirit 
has helped to work wonders in turning 
a quake-shaken, fire-scourged city of 
ruins into a great, hustling metropolis of 
life and busy activity.” 


xk kK & 


“Poker Jim” is a collection of rather 
grim tales, chiefly western, whose titles 
best describe them: “A Dead Ideal, a 
Romance of the Dissecting Room;” A 
Great City’s Shame;” “My Friend the 
Undertaker;” “A Grim Memento — 
Tommy the Outcast,” and “Leaves from 
a Suicide’s Diary.” The book should 
have a wide sale, if titles may prophesy. 


x *k * 


George Wharton James, lecturer, writer 
and critic, was given the degree of Doctor 
of Letters at the recent commencement 
of Santa Clara College. 


xk k * 


A handy volume for the photographer 
is “Wellcome’s Photographic Exposure 
Record and Diary,” published by Bur- 
roughs, Wellcome & Company, of 
London. Here are not only spaces for 
record of negative exposures, but a great 
deal of instructive material relating to 
advanced photography. The volume is 
in pocket form, and is most attractively 
arranged. 
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In spite of ilies: troubles and other 
diversions the rebuilding of San Fran- 
The Substantial Re- Cisco goes along—not 
building of San Fran- so fast as it might, 
cisco perhaps, but steadily, 
and much of it in permanent form. 
Elsewhere in this number of Sunset 
appear engravings from photographs and 
architects’ drawings of fifteen repre- 
sentative buildings, each costing all the 
way from $200,000 to $1,500,000, for 
which designs have not only been 
accepted, but on which work is actually 
under way. Fifty pages could easily 
have been given up to pictures of similar 
structures had space permitted. These 
are sufficient to show to the outside world 
that there are any number of land owners 
here who are hopeful enough of the 
future to put their capital into buildings 
of a character of which any city might be 
proud. Incidentally it may be noted that 
building permits here since the great fire, 
up to August 1, foot up the snug sum of 
$78,250,620. Permits for July, $4,752,- 
778, were an increase of nearly $1,000,- 
000 over June. Bank clearings for July 
footed up $176,470,396, against $160,- 
631,793, for July last year, and $148,- 
405,121, for July, 1905, a normal year. 








Int ¢ Wide Awake. 
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All of which gives no suggestion that the 
city is thinking of joining Carthage or 
Babylon, as sad-eyed calamity shouters 
were saying a year ago. 

The third of a series of articles by 
Rufus Steele on the spread of the city 
appears in this number. The writer 
points out the rapid development of the 
peninsula suburbs, and shows that soon 
city toilers can easily possess their own 
vines and fig trees, with a few pigs and 
turkeys thrown in, under the spreading 
oaks of adjoining counties. The city is 
growing through its across-the-bay sub- 
urbs too, and Oakland has developed so 
many city airs and attributes that no San 
Franciscan dare say suburb to an Oak- 
lander. Something about Oakland will 
be told and pictured in the October 
Sunsetr—a comprehensive story of the 
building up of the present attractive, 
fast-growing, progressive city. 
















Arter a series of disturbances, physi- 
cakand moral, all of which tended to give 
San Francisco more 
advertising than was 
needed, the municipal 
ship is steering into calmer seas. The 
appointment of Mayor Taylor, lawyer, 
doctor and poet, means that a clear head 


The San Francisco 


Situation 
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will direct affairs for the balance of the 
present year—perhaps longer—while the 
standing of the men he has named as 
supervisors is assurance that his hands 
will be upheld in right doing. At almost 
the first meeting of these men pledged 
to good government there was a fair 
example of what is to be expected. The 
Fight Trust, one of the city’s most pros- 
perous industries, sent to the new super- 
visors a bale of complimentary tickets for 
the Britt-Nelson prize-ring battle. In a 
matter-of-course manner, without a sug- 
gestion of debate nor a word of grateful 
thanks, the tickets were ordered returned 
to the misguided donors. The Fight 
Trust was thus notified of the change in 
the favor dispensary at the city hall and 
all boodlers are expected to take similar 
notice. Running a city in San Francisco’s 
plight is no easy matter, and only upright, 
business-like methods can be employed, 
and only such methods are to be expected 
of the present city administration. 

The shift of government was not unac- 
companied by protests from the retiring 
statesmen. One of the late mayor’s out- 
riders also made a foray and gathered in 
the big seal of the city, which is used to 
stamp the municipal manifesto that is 
being issued daily from the county jail. 
For time being the jail is the asserted 
seat of government and law-making and 
law-breaking are brought thus in close 
fellowship. One by one the late associates 
of the retired mayor tended their resigna- 
tions. For each resignation the mayor-in- 
jail appoints a successor to the office, 
overlooking the fact that the mayor-at-the 
city hall has already attended to those 
little details. The chief of police regards 
the mayor-in-jail as the real mayor and 
disregards all other orders much to the 
making of complexity, but all in the day’s 
work of the loyal, hopeful San Ffan- 
ciscan. Times of stress and upheaval in 
the past have made philosophers, and to 
their confidence in the triumph of right 
these men in the Golden Gate city are now 
adding, more than ever before, their sup- 
port of will and of works. 
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Some criticism has been made of San 
Francisco’s new mayor because he has 
written poetry—in 
fact, has published one 
or two volumes of 
verse, and very excellent verse, it is, too. 
Since California is noted for its patronage 
of the arts creative why should not.a poet 
succeed a musician in the mayor’s chair? 
Literature is a closer ally of politics than 
is music. Thalia in a toga makes a sorry 
figure. Paderewski running for political 
honors would be a joke for paragraphers, 
but Joaquin Miller announces his senato- 
rial ambitions and beyond a few facetious 
friends no one sees anything out of order 
in his plans. President Roosevelt has a 
few volumes of vigorous prose to his credit 
and doubtless can construct a sonnet that 
would satisfy Barrett Wendell. Beacons- 
field dabbled in letters and Burke was a 
master in his line of writing. Literature 
deals with all men and all time and no 
one can follow its call and be narrow or 
corrupt. 


Literature and Local 
Politics 











In one of his paragraphs in the Cos- 
mopolitan Magazine, dealing with the 
conduct of the world, 
flesh and devil, Mr. 
Bierce, once of Cali- 
fornia, endeavors to praise our poet, 
George Sterling. He affirms that he 


Bierce, Bryce and 
Sterling 


would rather have written Sterling’s 
“Testimony of the 


Suns” than Mr. 

















Bryce’s “American Commonwealth.” Mr. 
Sterling is one of Mr. Bierce’s ablest 
pupils, and his work deserves more 
thoughtful criticism. It is about as 
reasonable to compare Sterling’s book of 
verse with Bryce’s study of a nation as it 
is to compare Tennyson’s “The Princess”’ 
with Gibbon’s “Rome.” All men who 
read give honor to Sterling, and to all the 
men who wrote in dreamland with their 
feet on earth. Mr. Bryce has expressed 
a commendable desire to know the poets 
of America, including California, and he 
ought to be encouraged to come out here 
to Carmel-by-the-Sea or to Piedmont, or 
to some other of our poet farms, and not 
be frightened away by a growl from the 
one-time arbiter of literary destiny in the 
West. 








COMING WARSHIPS 


WASHINGTON announces that a fleet of 
sixteen American warships will be sent 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
straightway the world is filled with the 
thunders of the rumor-mongers, shouting 
of war. If big type was always to be 
believed, Japan and the United States 
would have before this been gripped in 
mortal struggle, and Japanese and 
Americans would have been called from 
the plow and the forge and the counter 
to shoot each other. Why? Let the 
student of daily rumors remember if he 
can. Perhaps because a few score of 
Japanese were asked to attend one school 
rather than another. Perhaps because 
a crowd of hoodlums wrecked a restau- 
rant, or a few small boys stoned a 
greenhouse; but chiefly because men like 
to talk of wars and buy newspapers that 
print big headlines. 


IN THE WIDE-AWAKE WEST 
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Of all the questions that have been 
raised between Japan and America there 
is not one on which two sensible men 
would come to blows. And as Japan is 
governed by men of more than ordinary 
capacity and the United States are 
governed by men of at least ordinary 
sanity, the world ought to feel assured 
that there is as little likelihood of war 
as of a duel between Emperor Mutsuhito 
and President Roosevelt. 

So far from being a warlike move, the 
coming of the fleet to the Pacific Coast 
should rather be taken as an evidence of 
peaceful intentions. The fleet must be 
somewhere, and until some way is devised 
of enabling it to travel on land, there is 
no place within our jurisdiction where it 
can be farther from a possible antagonist 
than in the waters of California. In 
New York harbor it is hardly two thou- 
sand miles from the nearest fighting 
power. By sailing twenty-five hundred 
miles it could strike almost any of the 
great powers of Europe. In San Fran- 
cisco bay it will be forty-five hundred 
miles from Japan—and perfectly safe 
from attack. 

The pother that has been raised over 
the possibilities of trouble with Japan 
furnishes what the scientists call “a 
beautiful illustration” of the general law 
that the farther you get from the center 
of trouble, the more serious it appears. 
If the judgment of the world is correct, 
the storm center of dispute between 
Japan and the United States is to be 
found in San Francisco. Now in San 
Francisco the matter attracts almost no 
attention. Japanese are going about 
their business as freely as the Italians, 
the Greeks, the Germans, the Irish, or 
even the Americans. All these manage 
to trade together and keep the peace for 
the most of the time, in spite of a good 
deal of race prejudice. Sometimes a 
gang of hoodlums stirs up a row, as is the 
wont of the hoodlum who flourishes in all 
cities and all climes, and sometimes a 
Japanese suffers. In San Francisco the 
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incident does not rise above the impor- 
tance of a bar-room brawl. Across the 
mountains, however, the circumstance 
that a Japanese, sufferer appeals to 
diplomacy is taken to prove that this city 
is a spouting volcano of riot, that the 
appearance of a Japanese on the streets 
is the signal for a shower of bricks, and 
in general that the brown men hold their 
lives on about the same terms as were 
offered the early settlers in the Indian 
country. Paris in the grip of the Terror 
was a mild place compared with the 
image of San Francisco that rises in the 
minds of the editors of Minneapolis, 
Chicago and Boston, when they discuss 
the Japanese question. 

Going farther, and crossing the 
Atlantic the situation appears still more 
alarming. Our European critics are not 
so narrow-minded as to attribute all the 
anti-Japanese feeling to San Francisco. 
They generously assign it to the whole 
country, and announce with evident satis- 
faction that war between Japan and the 
United States is but a matter of a few 
months. What we are to fight about is 
a question on which they are not agreed. 
It is a matter of prophesy, and two of 
that trade will never agree. It is indeed 
difficult to assign grounds of quarrel. A 
few hundred dollars damage to Japanese 
property by hoodlum rioters? A civil 
suit can collect damages more cheaply 
that a two or three billion dollar war, if 
the city is at fault. A few street rows? 
The police have suppressed those. The 
Philippines? Not a very promising 
speculation, even if Japan did not have 
hands full with the unruly populations 
of Korea and Formosa. So the favorite 
ground of rupture is described as the 
“contest for the control of the Pacific,” 
which has the advantage of meaning 
nothing. 

Seriously, the sending of the battleship 
fleet from the Atlantic to the Pacific is 
a sound move. The reason for the exist- 
ence of the fleet is its mobility, and it is 
the business of the naval officers to learn 
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to move it from place to place with speed 
and certainty. In case of war it will be 
the fleet that must protect both the 
Atlantic and the Pacific coast, and to 
sail from one to the other as need may 
be. A few practice cruises of this sort 
may teach the naval officers how best to 
get a swift battleship from one side of 
the continent to the other. 














Tue Foolishperson who maintains the 
press bureau of the Jamestown Exposi- 
tion has been at it 
again and has piled 
more sins on the head 
of the suffering show. In a recent rhap- 
sodical spiel calling all the people to the 
exposition’s War Path he bursts forth 
with this query: 


Jamestown’s Press 
man again 


“You’ve heard of the Forty-niners as those 
who braved terrors worse than death that they 
might get gold from far-away Alaska in the 
Klondyke country? 

No, James, we have not—have you? 
If any of California’s men of ’49 strayed 
into Alaska they either never came back 
or forgot to mention it, if they did. 





MaGazine advertising pages are the 
shops of civilization. Everything one 
wants is here offered. The pages of this 
issue of SuNseT are an example, telling 
the trade bargains of the nation. Con- 
forming to best usages the pages are now 
classified and two special departments of 
travel and colonization begin with this 
number. Seekers after facts of the hour 
and the where of getting about and those 
who would learn of chances for home- 
making or of farms to buy, should address 
these departments. Here expert knowl- 


edge will be given free. 
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IN THE 

Tue question of industrial peace—how 
best can the lion of capital and the lamb 
of labor rest together 
—came up for consid- 
eration in San Fran- 
cisco a few days ago, at an assembly 
designated as a Peace Conference. The 
idea was a good one, but the delegates 
were not well trained and the managers 
walked in the ways of peace with stum- 
bling feet. If there is any one man in this 
tortured town who ought to know some- 
thing about industrial peace, as well as 
war, it is Patrick Calhoun, president of 
the United Railroads, yet he was not only 
not bidden to the conference, but was 
politely bidden stay away. Another 
uncalled for episode that suggested con- 
flict rather than harmony was the ill- 
timed criticism of the scholarly paper by 
Professor Simon Newcomb, who chanced 
to be here lecturing at the University 
Summer School and was an honored guest 
of the conference. After all this Secre- 
tary Scott says the olive branch must go 
as a symbol of peace. He proposes to 
substitute the poison oak or the prickly 
pear. 


A Peace Conference 
on a War Footing 
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SACRAMENTO citizens are all planning 
to take boarders during the first two 
Sectputhiti Chinen weeks of September. 

and State Fair 1* i8 figured out that 
from thirty thousand 

to forty thousand people ought to be 
there at that time, attending the National 
Irrigation Congress (September 2-7) 
and the California State Fair (September 
2-4). Both events have been well adver- 
tised, the publicity committee of the 
Congress doing especially valuable work. 
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On the programme of the Congress are 
dozens of well-known 
out as delegates—there’s even a chance 
that President may break 
away from Nature fakirs and come west 
at the last moment, to hear about and to 
see the way roses and alfalfa are sup- 
planting horned toads and cactus in the 
big additions to Uncle Sam’s farm. The 
State Fair is always and 
this year it’s called an “Interstate Exposi- 
tion,” and the blue sticker, with which all 
the West has been plastered, lately, gives 
assurance that the show will “eclipse all 
past records.” The latest authentic 
records of the work of the Reclamation 
Service given in this 
number of Sunset, in the article by C. J. 
Blanchard, the statistician of the service. 


statesmen—sent 


Roosevelt 


interesting 


are elsewhere, 








Just when the old Storm King begins 
to get busy in most parts of this glorious 
nation, Tulare county, 
' California, the 
foothill orange country, 
holds its citrus fair, handing out to all 
the world the best lemons and oranges 
the region can produce. 


Tulare County’s 


: : new 
Citrus Fair 


It is a mighty 
good idea; the regret is that all the folks 
who live in the benighted country of 
chilblains and snow shovels and “‘base- 
burners” can not get here to see these 
golden spheres a-dangling on their glossy- 
leaved branches, all shimmering in the 
sun while the Sierra pine trees stand 
around with their hands in their pockets. 
Porterville played host last year; this 
year, Lindsay, thriving town, will do the 
honors. The show lasts five days, from 
December 3 to 7 inclusive. 
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Tue Mexican War Veterans—all honor 
to their fast thinning ranks—will cele- 
brate on September 14 
next, at the Presidio 
of San Francisco, the 
sixtieth anniversary of the last battle of 
the Mexican war and the entry of General 
Scott and the American army into Mexico. 
That last of a series of an unbroken line 
of victories of the 
firmed by treaty the title to the conquered 
territory of California, Nevada, Utah, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Arizona and New 
Mexico, besides definitely fixing the 
southern boundary of Texas. California 
was saved from becoming a_ British 
province by sale from Mexico to pay her 
English debt of $50,000,000. Its 
acquisition by occupation of Commodores 
Sloat and Stockton, July and August, 
1846, was made permanent by the Treaty 


Sixty Years of Peace 
with Mexico 


American arms con- 


of Guadalupe Hidalgo at Queretaro. 
During the sixty years bands of steel 
and bonds of friendship have brought 
To-day 
more than ever before American capital 
and American energy are helping to 
develop Mexico’s resources. The rela- 
tions between California and Mexico are 
especially close and are becoming nearer 
as the railways advance into the rich 
agricultural and mining country of 
northern Mexico. The next decade 
promises many changes throughout the 
republic to be brought about by the 


the two nations closely together. 
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building of railways to Mazatlan :and 
other Pacific ports and the possible 
completion of the. Panama canal. 

Here is the way a North Dakota 
editor adds to the joy of life: 

It is reported that one of the fastidious 
married ladies of this town kneads_ bread 
with her gloves on, This incident .may 
be semewhat peculiar—but there are others! 
The editor of this paper needs bread with his 
shoes on; he needs bread with his shirt on; he 
needs bread with his pants on; and unless 
some of the delinquent subscribers to this 
“Old Rag of Freedom” pony up before long 
he will need bread without a darn thing on, 
and North Dakota is no Garden of Eden in 
the winter time either. 


One looks to the West for progress 
that is why there need be no surprise in 
discovering that the 
chief organ of Espe- 
ranto, the would-be 
international language, is published in 
Oklahoma. Arthur Baker, who signs 
himself “the American Esperantist” is 
the editor. He says the movement is 
getting along pretty well, thank you, 
although he finds much _ irresponsible 
criticism. Because of such—he adds in 
a recent letter—“I want to offer an 
opportunity for every thinker to judge 
for himself. I have had prepared one 
hundred thousand brief grammars of the 
language’‘in pamphlet form, and will send 
one free to any person who is sufficiently 
interested to ask for it, enclosing stamp 
for reply. I think it really due to. this 
great movement for an_ international 
auxiliary language, which now embraces 
thirty nations in its scope, that you pub- 
lish this offer so that your readers may 
have the opportunity of judging for 
themselves.” 


Esperanto in 
Oklahoma 
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THE IRRIGATION CONGRESS 

REAT and timely results are expected to 

result from the Fifteenth National Irri- 
gation Congress to be held in Sacramento 
September 2 to 7 inclusive. Several thousand 
delegates from all parts of the country are 
expected. 

The irrigated land products exposition and 
exhibit of forestry products, which is to be 
held in connection with the congress is going 
to be a most interesting and instructive affair. 
The trophies and prizes hung up for compe- 
tition are certainly worthy of the best efforts. 
California exhibitors can not compete for the 
general line of trophies, which puts other 
states on an equal basis and does not handicap 
them, as would be the case if competing with 
home products grown in the vicinity of the 
exposition. The forestry products exhibits 
are expected to be very interesting. Many 
farmers on irrigated land are making their 
arrangements to send prize products. 

The officers of the congress are: President, 
Hon. George E. Chamberlain, of Oregon. 
First vice-president, Hon. John H. Smith, of 
Utah. Second vice-president, Hon. H. B. 
Maxson, of Nevada. Third vice-president, 
Hon. George E. Barstow, of Texas. Secretary, 
Hon. D. H. Anderson, of Illinois. ; 

Honorary vice-presidents—J. V. Shivers, 
Marion, Alabama; Dwight B. Heard, Phcenix, 
Arizona; George C. Lewis, Little Rock, 
Arkansas; John Fairweather, Reedley, Cali- 
fornia; F. C. Goudy, Denver, Colorado; Robert 
Beardley, Naugatuck, Connecticut; Daniel J. 
Ross, Milford, Delaware; C. E. Grunsky, 
Washington, D. C.; John H. Stevens, Jackson- 
ville, Florida; G. D. Purse, Savannah, Georgia; 
Montie B. Gwinn, Boise, Idaho; A. J. Gahn, 
Streator, Illinois; Henry Warrum, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana; W. S. Porter, Eldora, Iowa; 
W. A. Reeder, Logan, Kansas; John McClin- 
tock, Lexington, Kentucky; G. A. Tiebort, 
Roseland, Louisiana; Frederick Robie, Port- 
land, Maine; Richard Edmonds, Baltimore, 
Maryland; Herbert Myrick, Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts; W. A. Smith, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan; James A. Tawney, Winona, Minnesota; 


T. A. Catchings, Vicksburg, Mississippi; 
W. R. Rice, Harrisonville, Missouri; Carlos 
Warfield, Chateau, Montana; H. A. Andrews, 
Calloway, Nebraska; George S. Nixon, Winne- 
mucca, Nevada; F. W. Rollins, Concord, New 
Hampshire; Fred W. Nichtel, Trenton, New 
Jersey; J. W. Tinsley, Agricultural College, 
New Mexico; Wilbur F. Wakeman, New York; 
T. W. Wade, Charlotte, North Carolina; E. A. 
Williams, Bismarck, North Dakota; F. J. 
Johnson, New Carlisle, Ohio; H. S. McCowan, 
Snyder, Oklahoma; Stephen A. Lowell, Pen- 
dleton, Oregon; J. H. Kurtz, Euphrata, Penn- 
sylvania; Oscar Lapham, Providence, Rhode 
Island; C. F. Dill, Greenville, South Carolina; 
E. C. Perisho, Vermillion, South Dakota; 
George R. James, Memphis, Tennessee; R. M. 
Johnson, Houston, Texas; Fisher Harris, Salt 
Lake, Utah; C. J. Bell, St. Johnsbury, Ver- 
mont; H. St. George Tucker, Lexington, Vir- 
ginia; Cyrus Happy, Spokane, Washington; 
A. B. White, Charleston, West Virginia; A. 
M. Stondall, Madison, Wisconsin; B. B. Buf- 
fum, Laramie, Wyoming. 


Executive Committee—Chairman, W. A. 
Beard, Sacramento, California. Vice-chair- 
man, Hon. John Sparks, Reno, Nevada. 


Eugene A. Smith, University, Alabama; B. A. 
Fowler, Phoenix, Arizona; A. R. Ayres, Little 
Rock, Arkansas; T. W. Jaycox, Denver, Colo- 
rado; S. C. Dunham, Hartford, Connecticut; 
Edward Jenkins, Dover, Delaware; Elwood 
Mead, Washington, District of Columbia; J. 
D. Calhoun, Tampa, Florida; B. M. Hall, 
Atlanta, Georgia; R. W. Faris, Boise, Idaho; 
James G. Melluish, Bloomington, Illinois; 
James M. Stanley, Chase, Indiana; A. R. 
Swisher, Towa City, Towa; I. L. Diesem, 
Garden City, Kansas; R. M. Buckmaster, 
Lexington, Kentucky; Charles F. Euqua, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Arthur C. Jackson, 
Damariscotta, Maine; C. W. Beck, Baltimore, 
Maryland; Joe Mitchell Chappel, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts; L. D. Linkletter, Agricultural 
College, Michigan; C. M. Crowley, St. Paul, 
Minnesota; Charles Scott, Rosedale, Missis- 
sippi; I. N. Atterbury, Madison, Missouri; 
John W. Wade, Helena, Montana; W. R. 
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Akers, Scotts Bluff, Nebraska; E. B. Pike, 
Pike, New Hampshire; John W. Broke, 
Trenton, New Jersey; R. E. Twitchell, Las 
Vegas, New Mexico; T. G. Palmer, New York 
City, New York; B. D. Heath, Charlotte, 
North Carolina; A. L. Fellows, Bismarck, 
North Dakota; George W. Carey, Lebanon, 
Ohio; C. G. Jones, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma ; 
W. T. Wright, Union, Oregon; T. P. Murphy, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania; A. J. Utley, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island; Robert S. Harleston, 
Charleston, South Carolina; Samuel H. Lea, 
Pierre, South Dakota; Irby L. Bennett, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee; Richard F. Burges, El Paso, 
Texas; Fred J. Kiesel, Ogden, Utah; C. S. 
Albee, Bellows Falls, Vermont; R. H. Sexton, 
Norfolk, Virginia; Dr. N. G. Blalock, Walla 
Walla, Washington; J. C. Bradley, Wheeling, 
West Virginia; Sherman G. Spurr, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; H. G. Nowell, Laramie, Wyoming. 

Board of Control—Chairman, George W. 
Peltier, Sacramento, California. James N. 
Gillett, Sacramento, California; M. R. Beard, 
Sacramento, California; W. H. Devlin, Sacra- 
mento, California; J. M. Henderson Jr., Sacra- 
mento, California; C. F. Dillman, Sacramento, 
California; E. A. Forbes, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia; H. I. Seymour, Sacramento, Califor- 
nia; M. Diggs, Sacramento, California. 

Publicity Committee—Chairman, Elwood 
‘Mead, Berkeley, California. Secretary, L. G. 
Sinnard, Flood Building, San Francisco. C. 
Reaves, Nevada; Dwight B. Heard, Arizona; 
F. H. Ray, Montana; F. C. Goudy, Colorado. 

Interstate Water Rights Committee—Chair- 
man, Elwood Mead, Berkeley, California. 
Morris Bien, Washington, D. C.; Frank Free- 
man, California; John P. Inglehart, Oregon; 
J. H. Lewis, Oregon. 


+ 
MONEY FOR REBUILDING 


HE enormous amount of construction 

going on in San Francisco and the new 
buildings planned to be constructed in the 
immediate future has been one of the reasons 
for the phenomenal demand for money, and 
has brought about a condition not heretofore 
existing in California, that is, it has become 
necessary to go outside for money for recon- 
struction purposes. The eastern and foreign 
investor is ready to invest in San Francisco if 
the proper channel is provided through which 
he can invest. As a means to provide this 


channel, the San Francisco Bond and Mort- 
gage Company has been incorporated and 
this company will act as an intermediary 
between the borrower and the lender. 
Investors of both large and small amounts 
are as a rule not in a position to thoroughly 
investigate all the details that go to determine 
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what is or what is not a first-class mortgage. 
The companies which make a business of this 
have every facility at command with the result 
that the bond and mortgage companies thus 
far organized in the United States have made 
phenomenal successes. Outside investors being 
familiar with the methods employed by these 
companies will’ more readily invest in San 
Francisco through similar companies than they 
would through ordinary channels. The forma- 
tion of the company named is considered most 
commendable and desirable, especially at this 
time. 


+ 
REBUILDING THE EMPORIUM 


OR the past fifteen months, one of the 

familiar landmarks on Market street has 
been the majestic front walls of the old 
Emporium building, towering untouched amid 
the ruin about it. At first glance it would 
seem that nothing was being done upon them, 
but a second glance shows the error. Within 
those shadows a mighty work has been done. 
The preparatory work of clearing the ground, 
of laying deep the immense concrete piers 
that are to support the magnificent structure 
to appear upon the old site is already accom- 
plished. The vast expanse, 275 by 350 feet 
upon which the new building is to appear, 
presents a solid concrete floor resting upon 
piers and columns that go down to bed rock. 
Between six hundred and one thousand men 
are engaged in concrete and structural steel 
work, and the work is being pushed with all 
the.energy possible. 

The plans for the new and_ greater 
Emporium which have been prepared by 
Albert Pissis, call for a seven-story structure 
fronting 275 feet on Market street and extend- 
ing back 350 feet. The Market street half of 
the building will be seven stories high, and the 
rear half three stories. A high basement 
extending from Market street to Jessie street 
is planned, and the entire building will be 
devoted to the sale and display of the 
Emporium wares. This will give the company 
a floor space of over six hundred thousand 
square feet or nearly fourteen acres, making 
it the largest store west of Chicago, and one of 
the largest in the country. Architecturally, 
the building will follow the lines of the old 
Emporium, which is famous over the United 
States. Only the most improved methods of 
construction will be used. It will be strictly 
a class A fireproof structure, with stone front, 
brick and stone walls, reinforced concrete 
foundations and floors, and steel construction 
throughout. Every invention for the safety 
and convenience of the public will be installed, 
including a compressed air cleaning and dust 
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removing plant that will take the dust from 
the floor, shelves, and curtains, every night. 

Plans are also under consideration for the 
installation of an independent lighting and 
heating plant, as well as the adoption of the 
latest ventilating devices. The ventilation of 
a large public place which is always crowded 
is one of great importance, and special care 
is being given this point. It is intended to 
provide such a complete system in the new 
store, that fresh air from which the dust has 
been filtered will be pumped into the building 
and the foul air withdrawn, making a complete 
change of atmosphere every six minutes. 

The interior arrangement will present the 
features which made the old store famous, the 
grand entrance with its arcade and salon, the 
dome with its myriad lights, the stately stair 
cases with fixtures of solid mahogany and 
plate glass. To these will be added the newest 
ideas in department store construction. Early 
this year the firm sent one of its members on a 
special trip to Europe to gain whatever infor- 
mation he could from the stores in England 
and the Continent. At the same time other 
members of the management were visiting the 
larger cities of this country, in search of ideas 
in store building, and organization. As a 
result of this systematic investigation the 
Emporium will present a store absolutely 
unique in the history of merchandising in this 
country. 

James Kino STEELE. 
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HOW SOME FISH SHRINK 


[From the Detroit Free Press] 


The fish that father doesn’t get 
Are wondrous large, I ween; 
The fish that just escape his net 

Are fish I’ve never seen. 
And when he illustrates their size, 
Their length we can not miss; 
Always the ones that get away 


Are 
SIHL 


just as Big as 


But, O, the fish that father brings 
To us at close of day 

Must be a different class to those 
That always get away. 

I can not understand just why 
The big one he should miss, 

For those that dangle from his string 


about 


Are just 
SITY} AIT 
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OLIVES 

HE total acreage in olives in California 

to-day is about twenty-two thousand. In 
the early nineties, when the olive industry 
had its greatest impetus, nearly as many 
more acres were planted with this tree which 
was expected to yield a fortune with little, if 
any, care. There was a general impression, 
backed by arguments from Bible days down, 
that an olive tree would grow where no other 
thing but goats could find subsistence. It is 
true that olive trees will stay alive in almost 
any soil, but they will not bear unless they 
are properly nourished. The trees are greedy 
feeders, and must be set far apart in good 
soil, and be well irrigated. 

Because this has not been done in most 
orchards in California, and because the trees 
therefore yield largely only once in two or 
three years, a belief is abroad in the land, 
even among olive growers, that it is charac- 
teristic of the olive to bear only occasionally. 
This is an error proved by the few growers 
who have planted their trees properly and 
who give them all the water they need. 

The erroneous theories regarding olive 
culture resulted in the discouragement of 
many growers, who, after a number of 
unprofitable years, dug out their trees and 
planted oranges, lemons, apricots, plums— 
anything that was not an olive. The twenty- 
two thousand acres that remain are scattered 
from San Diego to Mount Shasta, about two- 
thirds of the acreage being south of Fresno. 

With no other product of California has 
so much educational work been-necessary to 
establish a market as with olive oil. The 
average person is not a judge of oil. Indeed, 
it is only of late years that the average per- 
son has used olive oil to any extent and it is 
natural that this same average person should 
swear by the oil for which he first cultivated 
a taste, which is some one of the foreign oils. 

Now, California olive oil is very different 
both in consistency and in flavor from the 
foreign oils. The Mission type of olive, which 
is the variety chiefly produced in California, 
is not at all like the olive of Spain, or Italy, 
or France. And when the oil expressed from 
this Mission olive was offered to the public, 
the public with a taste for foreign oil had to 
begin all over again. And this was harder to 
do when it was impossible to manufacture 
olive oil in California, where men are hired 
and paid men’s wages for picking and hand- 
ling the olives, at the same price for which it 
is made in the countries where a man and his 
wife and his children, his sisters and _ his 
cousins and his aunts jack-pot their labors 
and share in the profits. 
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But the California olive oil producers have 
persevered, and while the average individual 
is still not a good judge of the quality of oil, 
he has been impressed with the- fact that 
California olive oil, of whatever name or 
make, is absolutely pure, whereas few, if any, 
of the foreign oils will stand the purity test. 

After years of struggle and discouragement 
and uprooting of trees, after years and much 
thought and more money have been spent in 
an educational campaign, the California olive 
industry is at last on a paying basis. The 
yearly output of oil for the state is about 
two hundred and fifty thousand gallons. Of 
this the three large Los Angeles concerns, 
Charles P. Grogan, American Olive Company, 
and the Sylmar people produce, in almost 
equal parts, about one hundred and eighty 
thousand gallons. The Ehman Olive Com- 
pany, of Oroville, contributes about forty 
thousand gallons, and the balance of the out- 
put is divided among various smaller pro- 
ducers, among whom Ackerman & Tuffley 
and C. M. Gifford, of San Diego, rank first 
in point of quantity. Elwood Cooper, of 
Santa Barbara, is one of the pioneer olive oil 
producers, and the Andrew McNally ranch at 
La Mirada has found quite a ready market 
in Chicago for its product. 

Not only the oil, but the pickled olives of 
California demand a revision of taste culti- 
vated by the Spanish olive. The two olives 
are as distinct as green and ripe plums. The 
one is an appetizer, the other a food. The 
California olive producer never tires of 
telling how many more food units there are 
in a Mission olive than in raw beef. But the 
public, educated to like the hard, green, 
bitter olives of uniform size and color, had to 
begin all over again and learn to like the 
fruity, oily olive of mottled tint and odd 
sizes that tastes vastly better than it looks. 

And the conversion to California green 
olives was but a step toward what is held to 
be the height of epicurean development—the 
ripe olive. This delicacy belongs to California 
alone, and while it is not a recent discovery, 
for many years the ripe olive could be 
enjoyed only in Califorriia, as it is perishable 
and could not be shipped in bulk. A few 


years ago a change in the process of curing 
made it possible to can ripe olives, and in 
this condition they keep indefinitely. So 
rapidly has the popularity of the ripe olive 
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increased that the yearly output is a million 
quarts of ripe olives to about a million and 
a half of green. The American Olive Com- 
pany is the leading producer of ripe olives, 
though Gifford, of San Diego, and Wright 
Brothers, of Riverside, have no less popu- 
larity, if a smaller output. 

In short seasons, such as the past one has 
been, the favorite brands of ripe olives bring 
the price of the Spanish Queen olive, which 
in the mind of the general benighted public 
still holds a place that justifies the asking of 
a much higher price than the California green 
olive brings. 

Since it has come to pass that there is 
money in olives, there is evidence that more 
orchards will be planted, and planted in such 
manner as to preclude liability to short years. 
But there is still another problem the olive 
grower has to face, and one which is growing 
more and more serious. That is the problem 
of how the olive crops shall be picked. Each 
year it becomes more difficult to secure 
pickers, and a movement is on foot among the 
growers for the purpose of securing legisla- 
tion that will enable them to bring irto the 
country coolie laborers in sufficient number 
to guarantee the proper picking and handling 
of the olive crop when it is ripe. During the 
past season, light as it was, one of the largest 
companies lost much fruit on its various 
ranches through its inability to secure enough 
pickers at the right time. With a market 
made for their product after so many diffi- 
culties, it seems hard that this new problem 
should appear, particularly as it is one not 
easy of solution. But the olive men of Cali- 
fornia have shown themselves game fighters, 
and for the waging of this new battle they 
will doubtless find allies in other fruit 
growers of the state who have likewise suf- 
fered from scarcity of pickers during the 
past few seasons. 

Bertua H. Situ. 


+ 
PROBABLE 


T once knew a sassy young Mr. 
Who caught a poor girl and Kr. 
When asked why he did it, 
He said in a minute, 
“Why really, I couldn’t Resr.” 
ErnHer L. PREBLE. 
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Hotel Metropole 


R. M. BRIARE, Proprietor 




















American Plan 


$3.00 Per -Day and Upwards 
Best Appointed Hotel in Oakland 





HEADQUARTERS FOR TOURISTS 
AND COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS 





Oakland 


California 











Santa Barbara 
California 





Is the Most Charming 
Homeland of the West 








in beauty of location and perfection 
of climate it has no rival on any shore 








Write, for illustrated literature to 
J. L. HURLBUT, 
Sec’y Chamber of Commerce, 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
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f hs Van Ness Avenue. Facing Jefferson Park. 


HOTEL JEFFERSON 
San Francisco’s largest. and newest, Hotel 
100 private baths 250 outside rooms, 
single and en suite 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN 





With all modern conveniences, having just been built 
and completed — before the fire. ust been newly 
furnished and opened August 1, 1906. wo blocks from 


Automobile or Omnibus meets all Trains and Steamers 


Write or wire for Reservations Stewart Barker Company. 
































The Pacific Grand 


EUROPEAN PLAN - UNEXCELLED CAFE 


A first-class Commercial Hotel 


One hundred and fifty rooms, with bath, 
steam-heat; electric lights and telephone in each. 
Beautifully furnished. Best of service. Only 
150 feet from the Southern Pacific general offices. 

Rates, $1.00 per day and up. 

Open on or about July t, 1907. 


CLUTE & CLARK, Managers 
Ellis Street, Near Powell - San Francisco 
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Important Change in Life Insurance!! 


HEREAFTER 


The Prudential 


will be on a Non-Participating Basis Exclusively. 


The New Non-Participating Policy 


Unparalleled in Its Attractive Features. 

Lowest Premium Rates. 

Contract Clear and Definite. 

Liberal Cash Loans. 

Non-forfeitable After One Year’s Premium is Paid. 


Automatic Extended Insurance or Automatic 
Premium Loans. 


Cash Surrender Values, both on Premium Paying 
Policies and on Paid-up Policies. 





Amounts $1,000 to $100,000. 


Every Rate, Value and Feature 
in the Policy Absolutely Guaranteed 








See a Prudential Agent or WRITE NOW 
to the Home Office for Full Particulars of this 
New Policy and Rates at Your Age. 


Address Dept. 12 


The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office: 
President. NEWARK, N. J. 
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The inside especially pre- 
pared to protect contents. 


The Tin 
and 
the Top 


One of the Heinz Products 
in Heinz Improved Tin. 
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A sectional view of the Heinz 
Improved Tin with a magni- 
fied illustration of the 
Solderless Seam. aw 
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Improved Tins 


Many fruits and vegetables can be pre- 
served in tins much better than in any other 
form of container. But the old fashioned 
can had its objections. There was the solder, 
for instance, and sometimes the taste of tin. 
Now all these faults have been overcome 
in the Heinz Improved Tin, made especially 
by Heinz to bring to you many products of 
the Heinz kitchens, with all their purity 
and goodness perfectly preserved. 





First of all, the Heinz Improved Tin is 
made of extra heavy tin, the inside being 
specially prepared so that the tin will not 
affect the contents nor the contents affect 
the tin. 


Secondly, it is sealed without solder, 
thus overcoming another objection to the 
old-fashioned can. It is far superior to 
any other method of retaining the natural 
flavor of food and fruit, because the contents 
can be absolutely sterilized after closing. 


The use of the Heinz Improved Tin for 
many ofthe Heinz products is simply a con- 
tinuation of the rule that has made the fame 
of Heinz 57 Varieties universal—to place 
upon your table the best the world provides. 


Of the 57 varieties we put up 
the following in fins: Pre- 
served Fruit, Apple Butter, 
Cranberry Sauce, Mince Meat, 
Tomato Soup, Baked Beans. 
A handsome booklet telling are put up without preserv- 
the whole story of the 57, FREE. atives or coloring matter. 


; H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago London 
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Reverend 
Sam Jones’s Widow 
Gets $1,000 per Year for Life 


The name and the fame of Rev. Sam P. Jones have gone 
over the nation. While the noted evangelist preached the 
Gospel with great power, it now transpires that he provided 
for his wife with great good sense. Asa result of this fore- 
sight and self-denial 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 


is now paying Mrs. Jones $1,000 per 
year, and will continue to do so during 
her life. In a recent letter Mrs. Jones thanks the Company for 
the way in which this matter has been handled. This is all 
good for Mrs. Jones, but how about the woman yet unpro- 
tected and the man yet uninsured? ‘The need is great and 
certain. The Company is strong and ready. Write and 
learn more about how such protection can be secured. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies, write to 


The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, 
ae A 
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Gillette stv ¢ 


NO STROPPING. NO HONING. ie: 441) @ 


This is the Razor that in less than Exact size Gillette Razor and box. 
30 months has been sold to over a million Refuse all substitutes. 
satisfied men, who are saving money 4 
and saving time, by breaking Sees 
away from the barber habit, ina = 
with its “ waits” and “ tips.” | 
With the “ Gillette” you can 
“Shave Yourself” at home 
or while traveling without 
cut or scratch, and under hy- 
gienic conditions not possible 
when a razor is used on your 
face by another. 

The “ Gillette ” adjusts itself 
to a harsh or soft beard and 
gives you a close or light 
shave, by a slight turn of A 
the handle acting on ALM 
the blade which is 





























































self. Give 
the “ Gillette” 
a fair trial, it 
will prove its 
own merits to 
you. 
The Gillette Safety Razor 
consists of a triple silver-plated 
holder and twelve double-edged, wafer-like — 
blades. The holder will last for the longest lifetime. When blades areg 
dull throw away and buy is 
10 Brand New Double-Edged “Gillette” Blades for 50 
No blades exchanged or resharpened. 
The price of the “ Gillette” set is $5.00 everywhere. Sold by the 
leading Jewelry, Drug, Cutlery, and Hardware Dealers throughout the worlds 
Ask for the “ Gillette’”’ and booklet. When substitutes are offered, 
REFUSE them and write US at once, for our 30-day free trial offer. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 
229 TIMES BUILDING - - NEW YORK CITY 






Exact size 
“Gillette” 
Blade. 
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When Walking Up to the Covey 








The knowledge that your shells are loaded with a powder of recognized 
quickness and uniformity inspires confidence and steadies your aim. 


“INFALLIBLE” 


SMOHELESS—The Best Dense Powder for Shotguns 


is guaranteed to give better patterns with high velocities than any other 
dense powder on the market. 

“INFALLIBLE” SMOKELESS is not affected by heat or cold, dry- 
ness or dampness, and keeps perfectly for years under all conditions. 

Why not, therefore, specify “INFALLIBLE” SMOKELESS in your 
shells for Trap and Field Work? 


(N.B.—Du Pont Rifle Powders meet all requirements. Write for descriptive 
folders, stating caliber and make of rifle.) 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Company 
Established 1802 Wilmington, Delaware 
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IVERJOHNSON 


SAFETY AUTOMATIC REVOLVE 








A revolver that can be discharged in 
any other way than by pulling the trig- 
ger is a mechanical absurdity as well as 
a constant danger. 

The things you can do to an Iver John- 
son Safety Automatic Revolver without 
discharging it would keep you busy all 
day. The one thing you can’t do to it 
is—fire it in any other way whatever 
than by pulling the trigger. 

Handsome in appearance, made in 
many styles—like a rifle for accuracy—hard-hitting and speedy—but always safe to handle. 
Send for *Shots,”? a booklet about absolutely safe revolvers, and our illustrated catalogue of superior firearms 


Iver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver | Iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver 


in. barrel nickel-pluted finish, 22 rim- $6 $in barrel, nickel-plated finish, 32-38 $7 
fire cartridge, 32-38 center-fire cartridge center-fire cartridge - ----+-+-+ + 


For sale by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or will be sent prepaid on receipt of price if your 
dealer will not supply. Look for the owl’s head on the grip and our name on the barrel. 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 180 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


New Yorx: 99 Chambers Street. HamrvrG. GErMAny: Pickhuben 4, 
PaciFic Coast: 1346 Park St., Alameda, Cal. Lonpon, ENGLAND: 17 Mincing Lane, E. C. 























x Makers of Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns and Iver Johnson Truss Bridge Bicycles y 








RELOADED BY ITS RECOIL 


No work to shoot this new Remington, Just pull the 
trigger for each shot, and the rifle shoots until the maga- 
zine holding five cartridges is empty. It is reloaded in 
one second by pushing the contents of a clip into the open 
breech. The .35 Remington cartridge strikes a ton blow. 
The bullet weighs 200 grains, and has a velocity of about 
2,000 feet per second. It is a take down, hammerless, 
accurate safe rifle, and 


‘‘Big Enough for the Biggest Game”’ 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 


WORKS, ILION, N. Y. 
Agency, 315 Broadway, New York City 
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When you buy a shot gun you want first of all hard, accurate shooting, 
then convenience, durability and last of all ornamentation. Baker Guns are 
made in 12 grades and models from $20.00 to $250.00 but, remember this, 
the hard and accurate shooting qualities are there in all grades. Baker 
Guns shoot to kill regardless of price. 

We aim to give you full value in material and high skilled labor—that is 
what makes good guns. 

Baker Guns have automatic safety blocks absolutely preventing 
accidental discarge. 

Send today for circular of Prize contest in which we offer a Baker hammerless gun for the 
best shooting story. Also copy of Baker Gunner free. 
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Berkeley,California Free 


Send us your name and address and we will mail you free a pictorial map 
of Berkeley, Oakland and San Francisco Bay. 
McLAUGHLIN, DRIGGS CO., 1041 University Avenue, Berkeley, California 



















If you will fill out coupon and send it to us, 
we will send you a beautiful art blotter and 
also keep you posted on current music. 

oo a ae ee ee) ee 


pun” BENJ. CURTAZ & SON | aii interested in ooo cee cceeeeeeeeeee 


AGENCY 1615 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco (State here whether pianist, vocalist, etc.) 
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FOR ALCOHOLISM 

Available on Reasonable Terms wherever there is a 

PRACTISING PHYSICIAN 


MA? = 
eR th 











If you will ou’ is cow we wi ail you, i i el- nd . . 
ope, Sali particulars. AB eutepenévonenide cobain. Morphinism and all drug addictions 


strict 


OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE . . 
159 West 34th Street, New York City successfully treated at the Institute in 


N. ee LN Ka Se . bd 
eggs Samira gs 5 eee New York, in about three weeks’ time 
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pNHEUSER-BUScy, 


-\klune 


IN SPLITS 


is served on Pullman and Dining Cars and on 
Ocean and Lake Steamers. 

Travel sickness, on land or sea, is immediately 
relieved by its use. Malt-Nutrine is a tonic and 


liquid food easily retained by the weakest stomach. 
Prepared by 


Anheuser-Busch, St. Louis, Mo. 
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CHOCOLATES 


ARE BEST 


GIVE NEW DELIGHT TO EVERY 
LOVER OF CHOICE CONFECTIONS 


In each box a splendid assortment of rich cream, %3 
nut and fruit centers, coated with smooth, pure choco- 
late flavored to deliciousness. @ As wholesome and 
pure as candy can be made. QQ Inevery box a dain- 
tily figured doily. | @ Your dealer should have Sunset 
Checeletes If he does not, send us his name and 60 
cents for a handsome | lb. box or $1.20 for a 2 lb. 
box delivered free. 

ROCHESTER MARSHMALLOW CO. 
26 Mortimer St. Rochester, N. Y. 














They have no 
cords to fray or 
bind the leg 





Made of one 
piece of Floss Silk 
elastic webbing 











Here is a garter that is a handsome piece of wearing apparel, 
combining comfort and satisfaction. It is quickly attached and 
detached, and will not come undone on the leg. - 

The clasp is a thin, flat fastening that grips the sock at the 
extreme top and holds it in its natural position, flat and smooth. 
All metal parts are made of highly finished non-rusting material. 


THE MAGIC OF THE CLASP IS IN THE JOY OF THE WEARER 
For 25cts in postage we will mail you a pair of handsome floss 
silk Magic Clasp Garters that retail for 50cts. Write for free 
illustrated booklet No. 3, describing the Magic Clasp Garters and 
Hose Supporters for men, women and children. 
FOR SALE BY ENTERPRISING DEALERS 


MAGIC CLASP GARTER Co. 





SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA or BOSTON, MASS. 
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See that the 
big red “‘l’”’ is on the 
label of the bottle. If it 
isn’t, then you are not getting 
“3 in One.” And if you don’t get 
**3 in One”’ you don’t get the best oil 
and the only oil for lubricating, cleaning, 
polishing and preventing rust. Try ten 
cents worth for oiling sewing machine, 
typewriter, fire arms, clocks, locks, or 
polishing piano, table, chairs, preventing 
tarnish on nickel bathroom fixtures. 
generous sampl- bottle a 











a valuable book. _ Write to-day. 
G. W. COLE COMPANY, 
33 BROADWAY 





New York 





Are You Going to Build? 


Complete plans, specifications 
and details from $3 up. Send soc 
in silver for new 1907 Book con- 
taining 75 of the latest and best 
Plans of houses and bungalows. 
costing from $400 to $9000. Send 

aa stamp today for my $5 sketch 
proposition, V. W. VOORHEES, ARCHITECT 


46-48 EITEL BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
fartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


POTTERY, GLASSWARE | 
LAMPS, CUTLERY, PLATED WARE 
Hotel Supplies. Household Goods 


NATHAN-DOHRMANN CO. 


1520-1550 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 








O’BRIEN & SPOTORNO 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


POULTRY AND GAME 
CALIFORNIA MARKET 





1212 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, California 
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" When hungry—think of a plate of Van Camp’s steaming hot Baked 
Beans deliciously flavored with Tomato Sauce. 

Every delicious mouthful seems to go right to the spot and to satisfy 
nature's craving as nothing else will. 

For Beans are nature's choicest food. They contain the most digestible, 
warming qualities. When baked brown and whole in the Van Camp way, 
not a grain of this food value is lost. 

fy Van Camps use only the most nutritious beans grown. Scientists say that 
is the most nutritious beans contain over 60 per cent of sugar and starch and 
25 per cent proteids, the tissue-building element—that they are the most digestible 
food and the best food for cold weather. 

The appetizing quality of Van Camp's comes not alone from the Beans, but also 
from the toothsome strip of lean and fat, sweet, young pork in every can; from 


























“} the Tomato Sauce, different in the cee oe 
‘4 rich favor Van Camp’s chef a 
4 knows how to give it, and from the is he 
"4 careful baking—just long enough to S, yng $e 
bring out the full taste and flavor. eg 
Altogether there isn’t a better, ret 3 & aS 
more satisfying, or more appe- ~y ; 
tizing meal for cold weather %4/\q 0 


than Van Camp's —and it takes Ors 
only 5 minutes to get them steam- 
ing hot and ready to put on the 
x _ table any time. Vari Camp's 
\, are always thoroughly 
X baked—done toa turn 
=>, —when you get them 
from your grocer. 
iS, Always keep a few 
2%, cans in the house. 


TheVan Camp Packing ap re 
Indianapolis, weal 




























Bae Sf - Sinha | 
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A perfect relish for 
many dishes and 
an excellent 
digestive. 








Look for Lea & Perrins’ signature 


























Soups, Fish, Roasts 
of allkinds,Gravies, 
Salads and Cheese 
are rendered par- 
ticularly enjoyable 
by its use. 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 





Makes Easy 
*» Motoring => 


The 

onl 

oil which 

can be re- 

lied upon to 

take care of your 

engine under all 
conditions is 
Mobiloil. What- 

ever the make of your 
automobile or the kind of 
engine which propels it— 
there is a special grade of 


MOBILOIL 


for it. Mobiloil in its five dif- 
ferent grades is scientifically 
correct —its use completely 
eliminates all lubrication 
troubles. 

Send for booklet which tells the 
roper oil for your automobile. It’s 
ree. Mobiloil is sold by dealers every 

where in barrels and cans of varying 
capacities. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Fresh Olive Oil 


FROM CALIFORNIA 


25c. BOTTLE 
FREE *"usex 


10c. POSTAGE 


If you wanta natural oil of olives in an 
absolutely fresh condition, without the 
stale or rancid taste common to oil that 
} hasstood in bottles, send 10c. and I will 
send you a regular 25c. bottle to try. If 
you like it, you can get 


$3 Worth $ 50 


Delivered 
Prepaid for meneed: 


This oil passes through the last refining 
process the day before it is sent out, andis 
an entirely different and superior article. 
If you once get a taste of my fresh olive 
oil, you wiil use no other on your table, 
fur cooking or for medicinal purposes. It 
is sbsolutely pure. My oil can be kept for months after you getit because 
itis just taken from the vats and is in an opaque retainer that keeps out 
the light. Order a can direct. Send postal or express money order for 
$2.50 and I will send you a full measure half-gallon can equal to 3 quart- 
size bottles, that sell for $1.00 a bottle, or you can send $4.00 for a full 
gallon, equal to6 bottles, worth $6.00, express prepaid. 


C. M. Gifford Olive Oil Works 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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For Mother and Baby 

At that anxious period before and immediately after baby 
is born, when the mother must bear a double burden, it is 
vitally important that she take on double strength. Nourish- 
ing and strengthening food must be provided in plenty for both 
mother and child, while for the mother herself there comes a 
time of suffering, the dread and realism of which will be great- 
ly lessened if she will steadily prepare the way by the liberal 


Pabst Extract 
The Best Tonic 


This rich, wholesome food, combining the nutritive and tonic 
properties of malt and hops in palatable and predigested form, 
is welcomed by the weakest stomach and quickly assimilated 
by the system. It gives strength to the muscles, revitalizes 
the blood, and furnishes nourishment in abundance foi the 
growing child, at the same time it calms the nerves, inducing 
sweet, refreshing sleep for mother and babe, thus assuring 
strength, vigor and health to both. 


Pabst Extract 
The Best Tonic 


is a strengthening and palatable food for the convalescent. 
Quickly restores the shattered nervous system and acts as a 
tonic for the weak, worn-out and overworked. It aids digestion 
and is a quick relief for dyspepsia. 
For Sale at all Leading Druggists 
Insist upon the Original 


Guaranteed under the National Pure Food Law 














New York, N. Y. 


I have seen good results from the 



































prolonged use of your Pabst Ex- U. S. Serial No. 1921 

tract, The ‘Best’’ Tonic, and I 

find the preparation very benefi- Send Fore ae’ ae “Baby's First Ad / 
0 ° ° end us your name on a post: ‘or our interesting bo et a aby s First - 

cial, especially for nursing women. venture, a beautiful picture of baby life. Both FREE. Address | 


Dr. F. Becker-Laurich. | 
PABST EXTRACT DEPT. Pi MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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The only supporters that 
absolutely improve every 
figure. i 

May be worn either with 
or without corsets. y 

Give the effect of an ex- 
pensive imported corset 

é and are adjustable to any { 
front effect. Always comfortable. 

Do not drag on the muscles of the back, 
but area support. 

Price, mercerized 50 cents, satin $1.00; 
from your merchant or direct. Colors, 
white, black, pink or blue. Kindly give | 
Waist measure. < 

Ask for our booklet of elastic dress accessories 
when ordering. . 

A, STEIN & GO., SOLE MFGRS. 330 West Congress St., Chicago 











SING FAT CO. INC. 
Chinese and Japanese Bazaar 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


Branch at the Central Dept. store, 609 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 





Formerly 
614 | 
street, 
Chinatown 




























A. STEIN & CO., 








There is nothing sq soothing as a 
mother’s kiss, except 


Mrs.Winslow’s Soothing Syrup | 
Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906. Serial number 1098 


Millions of Mothers will tell you 
It softens the gums. 
Itallays pain. 
It cures wind colic. 
It is the best remedy for diarrhoea. 
It is absolutely harmless. 
For sixty years it has proved the best rem- 
edy for children teething. Be sure you ask for 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


and take no other, 






























ALWays THISISA | 

GET GUARANTEE 

<— THIS or —> 
PACKAGE SATISFACTION 






Price, mercer- 
ized, 25c., all 
colors : Silk 
cable, 50c. At 
leading furnish- 


ers, or direct. : 
152 Center Avenue, CHICAGO 





Cannot slip or § 
bind. Keeps 
the socks tidy 


Fresh, new 
long-lived elastic 











1121 Post Street, San Francisco, Near Van Ness Avenue 
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RECAMIER CREAM 


FOR THE COMPLEXION WILL CURE A 
BAD SKINAND PRESERVE A GOOD ONE 


Used by celebrated beautie: 


for near a century 


For sale Everywhere 


Two Sizes--50e & $1.00 


Recamier Mfg. Co. 
No. 129 W 31st St. 
N. Y. City. 


Send for free sample and inter 
esting illustrated booklet 


(Henry’sCalcined Magnesia 


prevents and relieves sour stomach, assists digestion, overcomes 
constipation, and benefits every form of stomach and bowel 
trouble, A mild and pleasant remedy for both children and 
adults. The genuine has been in use since 1772, and the bottle 
is sealed with the old-fashioned British‘‘ Inland Revenue’’stamp, 
while the wrapper is sealed by a white label in which the name 
of Schieffelin & Co. (agents for the U.S.) guarantees the efficacy 
of this superior remedy. Ask your druggist for the genuine. 
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Strong’s Arnica 
Tooth Soap 


iseptic, hile it beautifies — sweetens 
Serbesads-Lavdens deo granp—saiians the teeth 
haetone , 


ice for a 


THIRD OF ACENTURY 


The metal package is most convenient for travel or 
the home. No liquidor powder to spill or waste. 


25 Cents—At All Druggists 
—_ (Sent postpaid if yours hasn’t it) 
STRONG’S ARNICA JELLY 


Idea! for sunburn, keeps the skin softand smooth; 
nothing better for chaps, pimples, burns, bruises 
and alleruptions. The collapsible metal tube is 
convenient and unbreakable. If your dealer 
hasn't it, send tous. Sent postpaid for 


25 Cents 









Guaranteed under 
the Foodand Drugs @ 
Act, June 30, 1906; 
Serial No. 1612. 


Cc. H. STRONG 
& CO. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
























































We are the only ostrich farm in the world Established 1886 
wiich conducts its own complete factory» = THE PIONEER AMERICAN FARM 


S$ t r ] C h kei 
» Feathers 


from California 


We received the prize medals at Paris, Buffalo, St. Louis, Omaha and 
Portland. We have over 125,000 satisfied customers and new ones 
may depend on our giving them the best value possible. 

Be sure to write to-day for our catalogue and price list. Very interesting and 
instructive. Beautifully illustrated. Tells complete history and methods em- 
ployed in raising ostriches, and how and why we grow and manufacture the 
finest plumes, boas, stoles, fans, etc., in the world, 

LF: 


AWSTON; 


OSTRICH FARM ..YY 
Department 52, South Pasadena, California 

















Plucking 
Cawston 
Plumes 
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cam Silke has taken the premium wherever seiibal | 


eralewrel 
Producing fines Jade 
Rn Salk) ||\/ the Fastion in Jeweiry 
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Jade in pure gold mountings, 24 Karat fine, 
made by very highly skilled Chinese gold- 

















in smiths. Ornate, Oriental designs intings, 
scarf pins, brooches, beads, pendants, 
Southern f necklaces, bracelets, vest sets, sleeve 
/ buttons, etc. 
* + yj Every design artistic and seldom two 
California A pieces sg yee designs executed to 
your order. Buy Jade Jewclry at the Gateway 
where all the 4 Yj of Chinese Imports. Save moncy and have y 
as genuineness guaranteed. Look up ourrating 
conditions % in Dun’s and Bradstreet’s. We ship selec- 
i. f tions, charges prepaid, for approval. Money 
are ideal immediately refunded if not delighted. 
i If you wish to know all about this very | 















Write for illustrated souvenir catalogue and price list of the silk 
industry. Interesting, instructive, and full of matter of value to 
every American. Sent free on request. 


Mail Order Department 


36 inch Black T«ffeta, pure dye silk, $2.00 yard. Free delivery | 
anywhere. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Free with 
every order a skein of pure California silk, natural golden color, 





fashionable, rare, sacred Gem of Confucius, 
write for our beautiful souvenir booklet, } 
“Jade,” 8th Edition. It gives many illus- 
trations in colors and will teach you how to 
tell the bestJade. Large regular Diamond, 
Watch, Jewelry and Silverware Cata- 
log No. 8 also sent free on request. 


BROCK & FEAGANS 


Samples of dress silks sent on request. | 
Importers and Manufacturing Jewelers 


Curtis Silk Farms| |i \ 2R0way. Los anceves, cautrornia 
Dept. B, Los Angeles, Cal.) 3S 
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“Time fora 
Lifetime” 


KEEPING 
TAB ON TIME 


is an important part of 
many men’s duties. If 
handicapped by a watch 
which must be daily set, 
adjusted or regulated, 
their duties become 
onerous. A Rockford 
Watch gives ‘‘true time 
for a lifetime’’—because 
each watch must be 
proven to have perfect 
parts by running without 
a hairspring before it 
gets one. Then it is ad- 
justed to run accurately 
in all temperatures and 
in all positions. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us. Wewill send you(free) a 
handsome booklet—‘‘The Flight 
of Time’’—and see that you get a 
correct watch at a correct price. 


ROCKFORD WATCH CO. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 


——S 
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Stories of Success 
(From Real Life) 


HERE’S genuine inspiration in this volume 

I of True Stories of Real Success, issued by the 
Publicity Department of The Oliver Type- 
writer Company. : 

There are stories of Cour- 
age, Stories of Pluck, Stories 
of Strategy—stories that 
tell how business battles are 
fought and won. 

‘‘The Rise of the Local 
Agent”’ cites typical exam- 
ples of success attained by 
Oliver men who began at 
the bottom and by persistent 
| effort won their way to the 
| top. 

The Oliver Sales Force is 
a body of picked men,several : 
thousand strong, under experienced leadership— 
and it has made a record without a parallel among 
similar commercial organizations. 

The work of a Local Agent for the Oliver 
Typewriter fosters a spirit of wholesome and re- 
freshing independence. 

Every young man with good red blood in his 
veins will read ‘‘The Rise of the Local Agent’’ 
with pleasure and profit. 

If you are seeking a business opportunity with 
practically unlimited possibilities, send for a copy 
of the book. 

We can place several young men of acceptable 
| qualifications in well paying positions. Each suc- 
cessful applicant will be given a course of train- 
ing in The Oliver School of Practical Salesmanship, abso- 
lutely free. Write at once. 


OLIVER 
Typewritér 
The Standard Visible Writer 


occupies a commanding position in the writing 
machine field, having passed all other typewriters 
in popularity and sales. 

It is the original visible writer and boasts a score 
or more of distinct advan- 
tages over all competitors. 
It is the most varsatile 
machine on the market. It 
has double the durability 
of ordinary typewriters, It 
has several hundred less 
parts, a fact which ac- 
>acounts for its marvelously 
es — easy action and great speed 

p possibilities. 
Free Oliver Demonstration in Your Office 
| Ask the nearest Oliver representative to demonstrate the 


| machine. Send for the Oliver Book, which tells the whole 
story in words and pictures. 























fi), ~The Oliver Typewriter Company 


| Oliver Typewriter Building, 87 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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MENNENS 


TOILET POWDER 


“YOU’RE SAFE” 


in the hands of the little 
captain at the helm,— the 
“complexion specialist," 
whose results are certain, 
whose fees are small. 


MENNEN’S 
Borated Talcum 
TOILET POWDER 
protects and soothes, asure 
relief from Sunburn, 
Prickly Heat, Chafing, 
etc. Put up in non-refill- 
able boxes —the ‘‘ box 
that lox’’--for your protec- 
tion. If Mennen’s face is on 
the cover it’s genuine and 
a guarantee of purity. 
Delightful after shaving. 
Guaranteed under Food & Diugs 
Act, June 30, 1906, Serial No.1542, 
Sold everywhere, or by mail, 25c. 
SAMPLE FREE 
G. Mennen Co., Newark, N.J. 
Try Mennen’s 
Violet Borated 
TaleumPowder 
t has the scent of 
fresh cut Parma 

Violets. 





TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


LIQUID COURT PLASTER 


immediately dries, forming a tough, transparent, waterproof 
coating. “New-Skin” heals Cuts, Abrasions, Hang-Nails, 
Chapped and Split Lips or Fingers, Burns, Blisters, etc. In- 
stantly relieves Chilblains, Frosted Ears, Stings of Insects, 
Chafed or Blistered Feet, Callous Spots, etc., etc. 


A coating on the sensitive parts will protect the feet from being 
chafed or blistered by new or heavy shoes. MECHANICS, 
SPORTSMEN BICYCLISTS, GOLFERS, in fact all of us, are 
liable to bruise, scratch or scrape our skin. “‘NEW-SKIN” will 
heal these injuries, will not wash off, and after it is applied the 
injury is forgotten as ‘“‘NEW-SKIN’” makes a temporary new 
skin until the broken skin is healed under it. ‘‘Paint it with 
“‘New-Skin” and forget It’ is literally true. 

CAUTION : WE GUARANTEE our claims for ‘“NEW-SKIN’”’. No one 
ecoremecs substitutes or imitations trading on our reputation, and 

e guarantee of an imitator would be wo: ess any way. 

ALWAYS INSIST ON GETTING ‘‘NEW-SKIN’’. 
Sample size, 10e. Family size (like illustration), 25e, Two ounce 
les (for surgeons and hospitals), 50c. 

AT THE DRUGGISTS, or we will mail a package anywhere in the 
United States on receipt o 


Douglas Mfg. Co. Orta Renae St, Breskye, WY. 
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Famous 


ELGIN 


The G. M. WHEELER 
Grade Elgin has long been 
famous for its accuracy and 
reliability. It is now in great 
demand in the new models. 


For those who want a remark- 
ably true watch ata very reason- 
able price the right watch is the 
iG. M. WHEELER Grade 
Elgin. 

Right in price—within the 
reach of everyone—‘“‘The 
Watch that’s made for the 
majority.” 

Right in style—The new thin 
model in small sizes. 

Right—always right—A won- 
derfully accurate timekeeper, 
and susceptible to extremely 
fine adjustment with the micro- 
meter regulator. 


Adjusted to temperature. 
|Seventeen jewels. Ask to see 
ithe G. M. WHEELER grade 
| Elgin. 

ELGINS of equal grade and reasonable 

price for women—desirable new models. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Elgin, Hl. 
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An Unfailing Source of 
Real Entertainment 





TART an Edison Phonograph going anywhere and it im- 
mediately becomes the center of interest. As an enter- 
tainer it has no competition—its fund of music, songs, or 

stories is unlimited. With each new record, whether an air 
‘trom the latest musical comedy, a waltz or two-step by band 
or orchestra, a selection from grand opera or a ballad of long 
ago, the Phonograph becomes a new pleasure. A Phonograph 
in your home means enjoyment for each member of the family 
and for all occasions. Hear it at any Edison store. 

NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 31 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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Get these new September 


EDISON RECORDS 
for your PHONOGRAPH 


EEP in touch with the new songs and music. Enjoy the 

old successes. Laugh at the country’s best fun-makers. 
The best talent in the land is represented in this list of 

new Edison Records for September, on sale August 27th. 
Humorous selections predominate, but they are of a high order; 
just the sort of breezy entertainment the season suggests. Then 
there are songs, waltzes and marches enough to well round out 
the list. Go over these with your dealer and take home the 
ones you like. Then you will hear your Phonograph at its best. 


9626 Comin’ Thro’ the Rye (Humoresque) (Bellstedt) ; : 3 Edison Concert Band 


9627 Jack and Jill (George M. Cohan) ; 3 3 ‘ H Ada Jones 
9628 When the Blue Birds Nest Again, Sweet Nellie Gray é rg Manuel Romain 

9629 Hungarian Dance, No. 2(Brahms) . : Edison Hungarian Orchestra 
9630 Theodore (Vincent Bryan) - . ; ; Edward M. Favor 
9631 Many’s the Time (Rose and Fisher) . - ~ Collins and Harlan 
9632 When Someone Really Cares (Davies and C: ahill) > F ‘ Irving Gillette 
9633 To Your Health ‘‘ Gesundheit’? Waltz (Helf) ‘ ‘ ; Edison Military Band 
9634 I’d Rather Two-Step than Waltz, Bill past) F , : . - Billy Murray 
9635 An Amateur Minstrel Rehearsal ° : : ° Edison Vaudeville Company 
9636 Just Because I Loved You So(Harris) . 5 ‘ a 5 : Harry Anthony 
9637 Chopin’s Nocturne No. 2 (Violoncello Solo) ‘ ° ° = - Hans Kronold 
9638 I Think I Oughtn’t Ought to Any More . F 3 : : 7 Edward Meeker 
9639 Tell Mother I’ll Be There . ° = Edison Mixed Quartette 
9640 Your Lips, Your Eyes, Your Golden Hair (Sturges) 3 ; Reinald Werrenrath 
9641 The Magpie and the Parrot (Bendix) z . Edison Symphony Orchestra 
9642 Brother Noah Gave Out Checks for Rain (I nghrake) ‘ : Arthur Collins 
9643 Herman and Minnie (German character sketch). ; 3 Ada Jones and Len Spencer 
9644 A Little Suit of Blue (Chattaway) . : : ; : - . Byron G. Harlan 
9645 Red Wing Medley (Xylophone) ° ° ; ; P Albert Benzler 
9646 Everloving Spoony Sam (Fisher and Rice) . ; “ ; - Bob Roberts 
9647 Flanagan at the Barber’s (Original) . . Steve Porter 
9648 The Blue Jay and the Thrush — and whistling duet) (Fulton) ‘Harlan and Belmont 
9649 The 74th Regiment March 2 - Edison Military Band 


HE New Puonocram (ready be sities anes 27th) 
explains each new Record in detail. We mail 35 
this, together with our SuppLementat Cara- 

Locur and Compiere Catatocur, free, or you can 

get them of your dealer on the date mentioned. 


Edison Recordsare also made in Bohemian, Chinese, Cuban, French, German, Hebrew, Hungarian, Italian, abs dae 
Japanese, Mexican, Polish, Russian, Spanish and Swedish. Ask your dealer or write us for a catalogue. a Eun 
OV. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 31 Lakeside Avez, Orange, N. J. 
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Tardware and the House’ 





a 


“FAIRFAX” not of greater importance than the choosing of the wall-paper or other decorative 
| (Colonial) } 
| 

+ Wrought |- 

| Bronze 


The selection of the hardware trimmings for your new house is of equal if 


features. Hardwareis purchased as a permanent ornamental utility, and by making 
its selection a personal matter you will be able to express your own individual taste 
and at the same time judge as to the quality of the hardware itself. 












Artistic 
Hardware 


presents unusual opportunities for effective 
ornamentation. The many different patterns 
were designed to harmonize with any archi- 
tectural motif and to accentuate the artistic 
appearance of any style of finish. 


Our free book, SARGENT’S BOOK OF DESIGNS, 
will prove of invaluable assistance in the selection 
of your hardware. It contains half-tone illustra- 
tions of nearly 70 designs, and fully describes 
the Easy Spring Principle of Sargent’s Locks. 

If your home embodies Colonial ideas you will 
be interested in our Colonial book. Ask for it. 


SARGENT & CO., 
165 Leonard St., New York. 
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| “Cyco” Bearing Sweepers 
Modern, sensible windows that slide Buy a Bissell "Cyco" Bearing Sweeper for yourself or friend be- 








‘ 
' 





up and down like ordinary sash and ‘weenSeft sy CONDITIONS OF AWARDS 
also revolve on invisible pivots to any Buy a Bissell "Cyco" Bearing Sweeper of your dealer during 
angle, outside turning inside—save 50 the period named above, send us the purchase slip, then write us 
per cent of cleaning expense, ventilate a — Snpainias not to exceed 260, words, cctting forth 
more thoroughly — paces rege + wil teach m1 not later than Jan. 10, 1908.” toe eocbel ty 
convenient, economical, 10 sides etter showing of t 

interi ini it and mechanical superiority of the Bissell S ver all 

cleaned from, interior, requiring only 9 | [¥ Cif makes will receive the fint prize of $75.00. 
half usual cleaning time and elimi. The next best letter, the second prize, and so on. 
nating accidents. Used in Los Angeles There will be 15 prizes, ranging from $75.00—the highest— 
finest office blocks and _ residences to $5.00—the lowest. Circular matter describing the 
ital Toediiel . of the Bissell Sweeper will be promptly sent you upon request. 

otels, hospitals and apartments. Can It is understood that we have the right to use these prize-winning 
be installed in any building—only win- letters in whole or in part in our magazine or other advertisements, 


dow of tskind — protected by patents. or in the form of booklets or other literature which may be put 


2 4 a4 out by our Advertising Department. 
Don’t build before investigating. NOTE—ALL CONDITIONS of this offer MUST be 
Send immediately for illustrated a ; 
y jor ilustrate Atasmall cost you can purchase a Bissell Sweeper, adding a great 
book, giving full details of money- deal of comfort and convenience to your home, or that of a friend, 
saving Hipolito Reversible windows. wegen sot icacharet aes —_ 


a choice wedding or holiday gift. Price $2.50 to $5.50. 
Dept. 9A 


Hipolito Screen & Sash Co. Bissell Carpet Same Cas Grand Rapids, Mich. 
| fh 


634-38 MAPLE AVE., Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA | Largest and only exclasive carpet sweeper makers in the world. | 
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“BAT A Famous Brand of Silver Plate “1847 


ett noted for patterns of unusual character and artistic merit, finish 
ROGERS and wearing quality. Spoons, forks, knives, etc., marked ROGERS 
“1847 ROGERS BROS.” are sold by leading dealerseverywhere. Send for - 

” ( 
oslo 'J-44 showing all the newer as well as standard patterns, BROS. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. et Conn. 
—— (international Silver Co., Successor,, 
. q CHARTER OAK 

THE LATEST PATTERN 



























GLYCERINE 
SOAP 


Economy 


The very name Cadillac is a guarantee 
of unfailing service and dependability. 
Added to this is the fact that in operating 







of the many reasons dll 
you should always say—*4711 White 
Rose’’ when you buy soap. 

It is real, pure glycerine soap—not 
glycerine in name only—and you do not 
need to be told the soothing and bene- 
ficial effect of glycerine on the skin. 

Its perfume has no equal and leaves 
behind a very delicate and refined odor. 
FERD. MULMENS, Cologne o/R, Germany. 

U. S. Branch, 


MULHENS & BROETS: 
298 Broadway, New "York, N. Ye 


Send 15 cts. in stamps for full size sample cake, ~ 


**300070°10000. 


A YEAR INTHE 
B\/ REALESTATE 
Res BUSINESS. 


expense the Cadillac is the most econom- 
ical car in the world—a result of advanced \ 
engineering, mechanical efficiency and sim- \ 
plicity. Set yourself right on this question 

of maintenance by getting our book, ) 


“The Truth about the Automobile and 
what it Costs to Maintain One” 
Not mere claims, but actual results in fig- 
ures given by owners of 164 cars operated 
under all conditions of road and weather. 
Full of vital information. Free, if you 

write at once for Booklet No.20. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mice. 
embers Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 


























sale & Retail’ a For Re 1 We will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage and Iusuiance 
2108 Market Street, San Francisco, California Business, and appoint you 
1022 San Pedro Street Los Angeles, California SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
ae ———— of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage company in 
| America. Representatives are making $3,000 to $10.000 a year without any 
investment of capita Excellent oppo ities open to YOU our system 
The Road of a Thousand Wonders you cas webed oe Plage oe ce nese amar he ert i ag d ur “cesar 


occupation. Our co-operative department will give you more choice. salable 
property to handle than any other institution in the werld. A THOROUGH 
COMMERCIAL LAW COURSE FREE TO EACH REPRESENTATIVE Write for 
62-page book free 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 795 Reaper Block, Chicago, Illinois 


The original real estate co-operative company — no connection with any 
other concern of similar name 





is the finest Portfolio of Pacific Coast Views ever 
printed. A copy of this four color book and Sunset 
Magazine: one year for $1.50. 
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Have you ever thought what will 
become of you when your earning capa- 
city is gone? 

At 50 will you still be working for a 
low wage or enjoying a good income? 

Only training will put you in the 
income Class. 

To learn how you can receive this 
training without giving up your present 
occupation let the International Corres- 
pondence Schools advise you. All you 
have to do is to mark the coupon as 
directed and mail it to-day. There is 
no charge for this advice. 


The I. C. S. method is so easy that 
you will be surprised how quickly you 
will be enabled to command a much 
higher salary at the occupation you like best. 

No matter who you are or what your 
present occupation, the I. C. S. has a way 
of helping you. It is an institution of 
experts—experts in helping poorly paid 
men succeed. All it costs to learn about 
it is a two.cent Stamp. Is your future 
worth it? 

It is galling to see the other man 
pushed ahead when you know you could 
do just as well if you only had the 
training. It’s the training that counts. 

During the monthof June 386students 
reported promotion and higher salary as 
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pre | Correspondence Sot Schools, 


. ‘with ne “turther oblleation 2 my part, 
Ow ify for a larger sa. posi- 
ean at which I have marked x 








a direct result of I. C. S. training. 


The I. C.S. will help you; but YOU 
must take the first step. 


Mail the Coupon To-day. 








Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 
Illustrator 

Ol “ il Service 


m ist 
Textile “win Supt. 
Electrician 
Elec. Engineer 





Mechanical Draftsman 
Folevbone Knemmecr 
Elec. ng Supt. 
Mechan. Engineer 
rveyor 
fonerz Engineer 
tl Engineer 
os Contractor 
Draftsman 





Architect 

Structural Engineer 
Bridge Engineer 
mae Engineer 
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F you are afflicted with a disfiguring 
and humiliating growth of hair on 
the face, neck and arms, X. Bazin’s 
Depilatory Powder will remove it 
effectually and without the slightest 
injury to the most delicate skin. Be 
sure it isX. Bazin’s Depilatory Pow- 
der. Remember the name. Don’t 
experiment with dangerous apparatus, 
or cheap lotions, etc. Use X. 
Bazin’s, the oldest and most reliable. 

For sale at all first-class toilet counters, or by 

mail in packages sealed from observation. For 

the price, including postage, 50c. 


Our name soneneaaag,: it. 


HALL & RUCKEL, - - New York City 
Makers of SOZODONT. 





Fortunes in 
Food Products 


Industrial enterprises honestly conducted 


in the interests of the stockholders, by prac- 
tical men, have always paid fair, and many 
of them, large dividends. More large for- 


tunes have been made in the manufacture 
and sale of food products, and every day 
necessities, than in any other line of trade. 


I wish every reader could understand the immense 
possibilities of the ‘“* Hygienic Health Food Co.” as 
well as Ido. [know that the enterprise was subjected 
to the most searching investigation ever brought to 
my attention before those now controlling the affairs 
of the Company agreed to invest their money and 
devote their time and knowledge to the organization 
and upbuilding of the business, without compensation, 
other than the -nhanced value of their holdin 
resulting from the increased sale of goods. Kno 
this, I have no hesitancy, in recommending the s : 
of the ‘“* Hygienic Health Food Co.”’ asa safe inv est- 
mént. The product manufactured is ‘Grant’s Hy- 
gienic Cracker,” ” a hard — biscuit, very nutritious, 
and actually ‘tastes good.’’ It positively cures 
CONSTIPAT ION and DYSPEPSIA. Just think 
what such astatement means—what an immense 
future there is for such a product. The cracker is 
made (without medication) of cereals, and brings 
about the desired permanent result ina natnral and 
painless manner. 

I know that “Grant” s Hygienic Cracker”’ is a quick 
and sure ‘‘repeater’’ because the testimony of Cali- 
fornia’s best grocers and the records of the corporation 
prove it. 

I know that a complete introductory campaign has 
been mapped out, and unless all precedents fail, the 
company will be able to pay more than bank interest 
the first year. 

I_know that ston alone cz pu arn much of an income—but 
can n put their mone icy into the 

workers | and make $100 earn 


h ands of practical, h 
a great deal of money. 
Se tora at if 1000 1 men and women we 
nie Health Food Oe 


nor ge ay 

The best opportunity for the suellt investor is in a maou industrial 
enterprise, whose shares can be bought below _par, managed by 
practical men of moc means. Such men are un ally active 
and ambitious to be 2 more widely known as successful men. By 
co-operating with such men, the man, or woman, in moderate cir- 
cumstances can start on the right road to prosperity. Most of the rich 
men of to-day were once poor. They saved their money and invested 
in enbeiziniios controlled by the class of men I am talking about 

The shares of the ‘‘ Hygienic Health Food Co."’ offer an excep- 
tional opportunity to men and women of moderate means to acquire 
an interest in a most promising enterprise. Among those already 
interested are many of the best known merchants, bankers and 
cereal men in the West. 

There is a limited amount of stock on sale at Fifty Cents per share 
(par value $1.00) and reservations will be made in the order received 
until the allotment has been sold, after which no more stock will be 
offered for sale. The capitalization is small, the management is 
conservative, the prospects very bright, and a splendid success 
seems assured from the very start. 

$ 50 buys 100 Shares $250 buys 500 Shares 
$100 buys 200 Shares $500 buys 1000 Shares 

Make all cheques, drafts or money orders payable to the California 
Bank of Oakland and mail to this office or direct to the bank. This 
is a rare opportunity to become interested in a product without a 
competitor, and you will be in good company if you join with us in 
developing an enterprise destined to become one of the largest 
cereal concerns in America. The more you investigate the proposi- 
tion the better it will look to you 

For free sample cracker and further information, address 


M. deL. Hadley, Vice-President 


Hygienic Health Food Company 


408-407 CENTRAL BANK BUILDING, OAKLAND, CAL. 
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PHOTO 
PRINTING 
AND 
DEVELOPING 
AT 
CUT PRICES 
Roll film of 12 


exposures, 10c. 


D Roll film of 6 ex- 
- 0 y 0 U i PLY LO posures, 10c. 
Dry plates and 


MAX L. SHIRPSER, PROPRIETOR aed 


THE CAMERA BARGAIN HOUSE] ~~ 


PHOTO 
PRINTING 


AGENTS for the CELEBRATED “DEFENDER” PAPERS (unmounTED) 
1%4x2 ..3cea 
A R DEVELOPING PAPER A R O a x Hee --4eea 

y %..4 

G PRINTS BY ANY LIGHT G eer 
DELIVERED FREE IN UNITED STATES, CANADA OR MEXICO ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 3% x 4%..5cea 
3% x 3% $3 ey 5% = 4% poz. GROSS 2% x 4%..5cea 
4x 3% 12 1.20 %x4% . 4 4 £5. .6ee 
= ES 15 1.50 a Se e . 3% x 5%..6cea 
BIG DISCOUNT ON CAMERAS. WRITE FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS 5 x7 ..10cea 


1125-27 VAN NESS AVENUE, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA PLATES 


4% x 6%..8cea 


1262 BROADWAY - - - - - OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA § s xs .10cea 

















Se le ee 








GEO. I. COCHRAN, President GAIL B. JOHNSON, Vice President 


THE PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Covers in One Policy 





HILGARIF @ BEAVER, Inc. 
General Agents 
903 Eddy St., San Francisco, Cal. 





J. N. RUSSELL, Jr., Secretary 
In Charge of Southern California Agencies 


Home Office, Los Angeles, Cal. Listen to the Agent. 
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Easy Home Painting 


The Acme Quality method of making and selling 
paint, enamel, stain and varnish ends all the uncertainty of 
painting. First of all, the Acme Quality mark designates 
the best finish for every purpose, whether it is the enamel- 
ing of a bath tub, the varnishing of a chair, or the painting 
of a building. 

Secondly, the Acme Quality Text-Book on the selec- 
tion and use of Paint, Enamel, Stain and Varnish tells 
you exactly how to finish new or old work of every 
description. For instance, if you want to make an old 
pine floor look new and bright, the index of this book 
directs you to page 40, where you learn how to easily 
remove (without burning) the old varnish with Acme 
Quality Paint and Varnish Remover, and with Acme 
Quality Varno-Lac give the old floor the beauty and 
lustre of hard wood. 

This is but one of a hundred things 
you can do to brighten the home by 
simply asking your paint dealer for the 





Latest 


x | ACME QUALITY 


Acme Qualit 
indie jie kind of Paint, Enamel, Stain or Varnish. 
for the If your dealer cannot give you an Acme 
Body of the House. Quality Text-Book send us his name and 


— — we will mail you a book free of charge. 
opper Verde 
for the ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, 


Trimmings. Dept. G Detroit, Mich, 
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F you can afford to ride on street cars, 
you can afford to have a telephone. 
Frequently the saving in car fare will 

pay for the telephone. Now and always 
the best telephone service is that supplied 
by the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. This Company offers its patrons 
the additional advantage of long-distance 
connections, enabling them to talk for 
small cost to 275,000 Bell subscribers on 
the Pacific Coast. 




















PUNCTURE PROOF SELF- 
ALLIGATO HEALING BICYCLE TIRES 


. 
WV AY Save you trouble and money. The best tire made. Nails, tacks, glass and snags will not let 








the air out. Made from best quality extra tough rubber, close-woven tension fabric chemically 
treated, automatic solidifier, extra heavy tread, strong, durable, resilient. dg no imitations, 
guarantee tag on each tire. Order at sale price. Give size tire wan 





\ Cut price catalog of Bicycles and Sporting Goods free. Dealers wanted. 95 
Oy tHE VIM Serr T 21 CHICAGO A Pair 














FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY. 














FIRE MARINE AUTOMOBILE 
CALIFORNIA AND SANSOME STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
BERNARD FAYMONVILLE Vice-Pres WM. J. DUTTON, PresiDENT J.B. Levison, V. P. & MARINE SEc’Y 


Louis WEINMANN, Secretary THomas M. Ga NER, TREASURER 











os ‘The Home Telephone and 
nt Telegraph Company 


of Los Angeles 
now has the handsomest telephone building in the United States, 
716, 718, 720 and 722 South Olive Street, fully equipped with 


up-to- date Automatic telephones; no party lines, thus insuring 
the best of service. 
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Jno. J. Cone Robert W. Hunt Jas. C. Hallsted 
A. W. Fiero D. W. McNaugher 


Rand, ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
McNally en 


Bureau of Inspection 
& Co., Tests and Consultation 


Chicago ae 
66 Brontnay, NEW YORK 
31 Norfolk House, LONDON 
1121 The Rookery, CHICAGO 
Monongahela Bank Building, PITTSBURGH 
208 Crossley Building, SAN FRANCISCO 











‘THE resources of our engraving, pr inting, and pub- Inspection of Rails and Fastenings, Cars, Loco- 
lishing plant include the latest time-saving : P; E Brid: Buildi 
machinery and automatic devices. We aim to do motives, “tp “re 5 ndges, Dulldings 
and other Structures 


work quic«xly and to do it well. For nearly 


50 YEARS 





we have been known as one of the largest printers 

and pubiishers in the United States. If you are e h em i ca ] a nd Pp h y Ss i Cc al 
interested in commercial printing, maps, globes, a 

atlases, school books, or general trade publications, L a b ora t ories 


we invite correspondence. We regularly handle 
orders from one thousand to five million copies. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., CHICAGO Reports and Estimates on Properties and Processes 


























Instantaneous Steam Generators 


For power, house heating and all purposes where steam or hot 
water is required 


SIZE No. 2———$100.00 


Complete with gas burner and three lengths of 4-inch venting 


| USES GAS FOR FUEL | 


Economical, absolutely safe from explosion 
Simple as a kitchen boiler 


NO PERMIT NECESSARY 


Just the thing for butchers, dairies, vulcanizing and small power 
usage. Demonstration in our exhibition rooms 
“AT YOUR SERVICE” 


THE GAS AND ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO. 


1131 Polk Street near Sutter, San Francisco, California 
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Calkins Publishing House 


Printers 
Bookbinders and 
Engravers 











The correctness and honesty of 
their methods have been proven by 
their phenomenal success. Get 
better acquainted with them. 


Cor. Battery and Commercial,San Francisco 
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GALENA-SIGNAL 
OIL COMPANY 


FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Sole manufacturers of the celebrated GALENA 
COACH, ENGINE and CAR OILS and SIBLEY’S 
PERFECT ‘ION VALVE and SIGN: AL, OILS. 

GUARANTEE COST per thousand miles for 
from one to five years, when conditions warrant it. 

Maintain EXPERT DEPARTMENT, which is an 
organization of skilled railway mechanics of wide 
and varied experience. Services of experts fur- 
nished free of charge to patrons interested in the 
economical use of oils. 


Street Railway Lubrication a Specialty 





Galena Railway Safety Oil 


Made especially for use in Headlights, Cab, 
Classification and Tail-lights, and for Switch and 
Semaphore Lamps. Burns equally well with the 
long-time as with the one-day burner, with or with- 
out chimney, as the burner requires. 

Is pure water white in color; high fire test; low 
cold test, and splendid gravit 

Please write to home office ne further particulars, 


Charles Miller, President 


Cable Address: UILCO 


ABC Code, 4th Edition 

Pacific Coast Lumberman’s Telegraph Code 
Western Union Telegraph Code 

American Lumberman Telecode 


Union Lumber Co. 


Redwood and Pine Lumber 


Railroad Ties, Telegraph Poles, Shingles, 
Split Shakes, Etc. 


Office 909 Monadnock Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
TELEPHONE TEMPORARY 2260 


SAWMILLS 


Fort Bragg, Mendocino County, California 




















‘CONTINENTAL 


CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Writes all forms of Accident and Health 
Insurance, including our popular 
“*PERFECTION” contracts for bus- 


iness and professional men. 


Producers and all others interested 
address 


J.E. BETTS 


Acting Resident Manager 


201-2-6 Mutual Savings Bank Building 
San Francisco California 

















\. - 








The 


National Supply 
Company 


OIL WELL 
SOP Liew 


Drilling Tools, Casing, Pipe 








MAIN OFFICE 


117 No. Main St., LOS ANGELES 


BRANCHES 
Bakersfield Coalinga McKittrick 
Santa Maria 
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TWO NEW IDEAS 


Varney & Green 


ON A 


30 DAYS Pe Cc RO Vi(ag GOLDEN GATE AV 
TRIAL FREE 
. : COR GOUGH 





Tell us your business, and we’ll submit 
ideas for you to talk over 


MAIN OFFICE 


Stevenson Street, near Fourteenth, San Francisco 
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Erickson & Petersen 


WELLS FARGO BUILDING 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


GENERAL RAILROAD 
CONTRACTORS 





ESTIMATES GIVEN ON RAILROAD 
CONSTRUCTION 

















REFRIGERATING AND ICE-MAKING MACHINES | 


OF ANY DESIRED CAPACITY 


Works and Office: KEARNY & FRANCISCO STS. 
VULCAN IRON WORKS SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


OTLB TIAL 
Greatest Strength LeastWerght | 
x Saves using Solid Stock. 
SEND SPECIEICATIONS - WE QUOTE PRICES . L 
SRRLBY SIREL TUBE GD. General Sales Office PATSRURG VENA . 


WRANACW OVELCES — WEN NORK. — CRARTAGO. 




















SAVE MAGAZINE MONEY 


WE GIVE BEST AND LOWEST PRICE POSSIBLE ON ALL MAGAZINES 








ASS / a ae 1.50 ' 
CLASS A $ OUR PRICE 


American Boy 0. Review of Reviews............ 3.00 
American Inventor : Any two of Woman’s Home Companion.... 1.00 $4 00 
panetions Magazine .50 these Success ” 
etter Fruit : a 
Business World a $1 65 EVERYBODY'S MAGAZINE, $1.50 Per Year 


Camera Craft 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, weekly... = _AND WORTH IT. 





Cincinnati Enquirer, weekly. ; 3 
' SU NSE T . 50 OUR PRICE 
Good H keepi \ 
00 ousekeeping ae 5 
Harper’s Bazar re SUNSET ” 
Outdoors . . of these ific } y — $2. 00 


Cosmopolitan 7 
$3.50 
Modern Woman 
Pacific Monthly B 
es % $2.00 | One Magazine Free fx exote~ 
NY 





Garden Magazine Pome | Etude . 

National Magazine : with any one 50 . ) OUR ‘PRICE 
Photo Beacon J 

Physical Culture .00 of the above, may have free and sent to any a desired 


Pictorial Review SUNSET MAGAZINE, MENTIONED IN CLASS 


Style & Amer. Dressmaker.... —— 





Suburban Life with any two Send for complete list of Magazine Clubs. We 
Success . ¥ have all the best. Send all your subscriptions to us. 
Table Talk 1.09 Of these We will BEAT OR MEET any price advertised by 
Toledo Blade, weekly 1.00 $2 ae any responsible party for any periodical or combina- 


Woman’s Home Companion.... 1.00 tion of periodicals. Agents wanted in every com- 
World To-day .00 munity. 


JONES MAGAZINE AGENCY 


291 ALDER STREET PORTLAND OREGON 
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San Francisco Pioneer Varnish Works 
E. L. HUETER, Proprietor 


1532 Market Street 


San Francisco, California 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE COACH, RAILWAY & FU cine VARNISHES 


“Note: The Varnishes used by the Southern Pacific C 





y are supp lusively by this firm 














I. LEVY 


J. SCHWEITZER & 
COMPANY 


WHOLESALE 


BUTCHERS AND 
MEAT JOBBERS 


NO RETAILING DONE 


1412 BUSH ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone Main 368 


MRS. D. SCHWEITZER 


Hotel, Restaurant and Shipping 
Supplies a Specialty 














| 
| 


| 


Malthoid Roofing 


is the ready-to-lay roofing that lasts longest 
and gives best service winter or summer. 


Malthoid occupies a prominent place in the plans of architects 
engaged in the erection of Class “‘A"’ and other first-class struc- 
tures in this city. Write for free booklet. 


THE PARAFFINE PAINT COMPANY 
Merchants Exchange Building 
City Warehouse, Guerrero St., near Fifteenth 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 











BANK BOND. 


“LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK” 
Unequaled for Business Correspondence 


Bank Bond Sample Books and Prices 
Sent upon Application 


Bonestell, Richardson & Co. 
CALIFORNIA'S LEADING PAPER HOUSE 
401- 403 § Sansome Street San Francisco 


PETTIBONE, MULLIKEN & CO. 


Manufacturers of Bei: Crossings. Split Switches, 
Switch Stands, Head Chairs, Tie Bars, Jenne 
Track Jacks, Track Drills, Rail Benders, Rail 
Braces, ‘‘ Channel” Switches, ‘‘Strom”’ Clamp 
Frogs, ‘‘ Transit’’ Switches. 


725 MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 














1 








Sterilized Meals pack- 
ed in 2 and 5 pound 
Cartons and always 
Fresh. Mills located 
Lombard and Mont- 
gomery Streets, San 
Francisco, California. 


Flours and meals 
manufactured under 
this celebrated Trade 
Mark stand for 


“QUALITY” 




















Henry Lund & Company 


San Francisco and Liverpool 





European Steel Rails and Fittings of every description 
Contractors of Railway Material 


628 Montgomery Street San Francisco, California 
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PNEUMATIC TOOLS 
OF | ALL CAIN DS 
AIR HOISTS 
PAINTING MACHINES 
P ATR COMPRESSORS 
Murphy American Metal Car Roofs RIVETERS, DRILLS 
200,000 now in use. The only reliable outside CHIPPING HAMMERS 
roof. Murphy Improved Winslow Car Roofs. WOOD BORING 
ALWAYS STANDARD WHEN ONCE ADOPTED MACHINES 




















Complete Plants for the Transmission of Power by Compressed Air 


Standard Railway Equipment Co. St. Louis, Missouri 














STANDARD GAS ENGINE CO. 
GAS ENGINES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Endorsed and Used by United States Government 









WRITTEN GUARANTEE WITH EACH ONE 


DENNISON and KING STREETS 
EAST OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
















NEW PINTSCH LIGHT INVERTED MANTLE LAMPS 
give three times illumination without increased consumption of gas—a revolution in car lighting 
STEAM HEAT STEAM COUPLERS 


SAFETY CAR HEATING AND LIGHTING COMPANY 
United States Express Bldg., Trinity Place and Rector St., New York City. 908 Mutual Savings Bank Bldg., San Francisco, California 











Your Water Problem Solved "i" waTEn WORKS 


You want water always coming. you can raise it 


Use the running stream and a Rife Hydraulic Ram: Soe 






of fresh w: 
supply known. Nocareneeded, always going, norepairs. Sold on3Qdays’freetrial. Sendfor beak pe scant rng 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 2106 Trinity Building, New York 
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Chas. H. Van Orden, Secy. 


Phillips & Van Orden Co. 


Grattan D. Phillips, Pres. 








OUR SPECIALTIES 





Posters, Catalogues, Rail- 
road Work of All Kinds 


TELEPHONE MARKET 1202 


PUBLISHERS 
AND PRINTERS 


1617-19 Mission Street 
Near Twelfth 


San Francisco, Cal. 











CITY PRINTING CO. 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 


CITY ADVERTISING CO. 


LOCAL AND PUBLICATION ADVERTISING 


CITY STATIONERY CO. 


OFFICE AND BUSINESS STATIONERY 


CITY AGENCY CO. 


SPECIALTY AND NOVELTY ARTICLES 


41 FOURTH STREET 
NE 


AR MARKET 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


CITY PRINTING CO. 





COMMERCIAL PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. WE HANDLE LOCAL 
ADVERTISING FOR EASTERN FIRMS WISHING TO INTRODUCE 
THEIR GOODS OR DISTRIBUTE THEIR PRINTED MATTER TO CALI- 
FORNIA CITIES 


CITY AGENCY CO. 





CALIFORNIA NOVELTIES AND SPECIAL GOODS FOR SALE TO THE 
EASTERN PUBLIC BY MAIL ORDER. SEND FOR OUR LISTS. 
WE ALSO DESIRE FOR CALIFORNIA TRADE ALL KINDS OF 
EASTERN ARTICLES & AGENCIES. SEND US YOUR PROPOSITIONS 


LLOYD C. COMEGYS, General Manager 














Primrose Hams and Bacon 


Golden Gate Lard 


Primrose Salad Oil 


Sound and wholesome Food Products prepared under strictly 
Hygienic conditions and United States Government Inspection. 


WESTERN MEAT CO., South San Francisco, San Mateo County, California 


FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 
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GET AN EASILY- 
OPERATED ENGINE 


IRRIGATION 
= PUMPING = 


HEN you buy an engine for irri- 
gation pumping you don’t. want 
to get one that will require an 

engineer to run. What you want is an 
engine that will practically run itself for 
hours at a time. One that is sure and 
safe and steady, one that is simple in 
construction, and easily understood and 
operated. 
1. H. C. GASOLINE ENGINES 

are that kind, and for that reason are 
especially adapted to pumping for irri- 
gation. A small boy can look after an 
I. H. C. Engine, and run it as success- 
fully and economically asanyone. Look 
it over once or twice is all that’s 
necessary in a day’s run. 

Now, what else do you want in an 
engine for irrigation pumping? 

ECONOMY—To be sure, you want an 
engine that will pump the largest amount 
of water at a small cost. And here 
again I. H. C. gasoline engines fill the 
bill. Ordinary stove gasoline is the fuel, 
and the cost per hour will be about 14c 
per horse power—about 45c a day for a 


Agent or write nearest 








Call on our Local 


ral agency for 
iHustrated catalogue. 


three-horse power engine working 10 


hours. That’s cheap enough isn’t it? 
And convenient. You can buy gasoline 
by the barrel, and always have plenty 
of fuel on hand 

DURABILITY— Because I. H. C. engines 
are simple and strong in construction, 
they are durable too. There’s nothing 
much about them that can wear out. 
Repairs are small and inexpensive; parts 
can always be readily obtained, and you 
can replace them yourself. 

EASE OF OPERATION, ECONOMY, DURA- 
BILITY-—these are three good points that 
help give I. H. C. gasoline engines a 
superiority over others. 

If you are now using any other power, 
or if you are planning to pump for irri- 
gation this year, go to our local agent 
and examine these famous engines. They 
are made in various styles (Vertical and 
Horizontal, Stationary and Portable) 
and in sizes ranging from 2 to 20-horse 
power. During the seasons when not 
in use for pumping they can be made to 
serve in a hundred other ways. 


Western General Agencies: Denver, Colo.; Portland, Ore.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Helena, Mont.; Spokane, Wash.; San Francisco, Cal. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


(INCORPORATED) 




















BURNHAM WILLIAMS | & CO. 





Baldwin Locomotive Works 


MANUFACTURERS OF LOCOMOTIVES 


Both Single Expansion and Com- 
pound and for all Gauges of Track 


Locomotives particularly adapted for Logging and In- 
dustrial purposes and for Mines and Furnaces. 

Electric Locomotives built in conjunction with the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company. 
Electric Motor and Trailer Trucks for Railway and 
Suburban Service. 


PHELADELFTBA. PENNSYLVANIA, U. S. A. 
ddress, “BALDWIN” Philadelphia 


Pacific Coast Agents: WILLIAMS, DIMOND & CO., 426 California Fs = Francisco, California 
WILLIAM P. EVANS, 306 Lumber Exchange, Portland, Oregon; Maynard Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Reliable information concerning Financial Conditions in San Francisco may be obtained by Corresponding with any 


of the following Banks: 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

The Oldest National Bank in California 
Capital - - $1,500,000 
Surplus - - $1,500,000 


Invites accounts from banks, corporations and 
individuals and is fully prepared to care for the 
needs of its patrons. 


WELLS FARGO NEVADA 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 





Capital Paid Up . . . ~ $ 6,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 4,584,805.19 


Total . . . . . $10,584,805.19 


Union Trust Building, No. 4 Montgomery Street 


French Savings Bank 


108 Sutter Street, San Francisco 
Capital paid in and Surplus 





, . 
PRESIDENT ; 5 ; s 5 CHARLES CARPY 
VICE-PRESIDENT . <A. LEGALLET 
VICE-PRESIDENT Leon Bocgueraz 


SOCREMARY .. + « «© «» Jonm Grrr 
DIRECTORS 

J. E. Articues Cuas. CarPy 

Gro. BELENEY E. J. DE Sasa Jr. 

Leon BocQueRAz J. M. Dupas 

J. A. BERGEROT J. S. Gopgau 

O. Bozio A. LEGALLET 
J. J. Macx 





THE SAN FRANCISCO 
NATIONAL BANK 


MERCHANTS EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Capital Stock - - - - = - $1,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - 375,000 
Extends to its customers every accommoda- 
tion consistent with conservative banking. 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


THE WESTERN NATIONAL BANK 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 





CAPITAL FULLY PAID 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


JAMES FLOOD BUILDING, Powell and Market Sts, 
San Francisco, California 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT 


T” Anglo-Californian Bank, r 


ESTABLISHED 1873 
Capital - - $1,500,000 
Surplus - - — 1,500,000 


At the Old Corner SANSOME and PINE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY 


526 California Street, San Francisco, California 


Guaranteed Capital and Surplus 
Capital actually paid up in ‘anal 
Deposits, June 29, 


$ 2,603,755.68 
» —-- 38,156,931.28 





OFFICERS—Presivent, F, ee Ro 
PresipeEnt, EMIL ROHTE; Casniter, A. 


Secretary, GEORGE TOURNY; p tect “SECRETARY, 


GENERAL ATTORNEYS 


ee A OF DIRECTORS — TILLMANN 


HART, I. N. WALTER, OGALANDT, J. W. VA 





First VICE-PRESIDENT, DANIEL MEYER; Seconp Vice- 
SCHMI IDT; Assistant CASHIER, WILLIAM "HERRMANN; 


A. H. MULLER; GOODFELLOW & EELLS, 


rR. DANIEL ene rat EMIL ROHTE, IGN. STEIN- 
BERGEN, E. T. KRUSE anv W. S. GOODFELLOW. 





Saul $1.50 fora year’s subscription toSunset Magazine 


and a copy of The Road of a Thousand Wonders, a book of 75 pages, with 


125 four-color views of the wonder spots of the Pacific Coast country 
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International Banking Corporation 





Capital Paid In, $3,250,000.00 


Surplus, $3,459,038.08 


BRANCHES 








Head Office, 60 Wall Street, New York 


Fiscal Agents el 0g United States in China, the gers smd hee. and the Republic of Panama. 


London Canton 
Bombay Manila 
Calcutta Cebu 
Singapore Shanghai 
orresp ts and Branches in Penang Yokohama 





Accounts of Banks, Merchants and Individuals 


all parts of the World. Interest paid on Term Deposits. 


Main Office, 415 Montgomery Street, near California 


SAN FRANCISCO BRANCHES 
Branch, 2045 Sutter Street, near Filimore 
WILLIAM H. HIGH, MANAGER 


Hong Kong Kobe 
San Francisco 
City of Mexico 

Washington 


Panama Colon 











Capital $500,000 
GEORGE W. MAPES, President 
C. T BENDER, Cashier 


G. W. MAPES, M. E. WARD, 





The Washoe County Bank, Reno, Nevada 


Surplus and Profits $195,115.48 

WARD, Vice-President F. M 

G. H. TAYLOR, Assistant Cashier 
DIREC 


A. H. MANNING, A. M. WARD. 


Deposit accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individuals received subject to sight drafts. Acts as Fiscal Agents. 
other investments bought and sold. Foreign and Domestic Exchange bought and sold. Correspondence solicited. 


Deposits $2,750,000 

ROWLAND, 2nd Vice-President 
FRED STADTMULLER, 2nd Assistant Cashier 
D. A. BENDER, 


F. M. ROWLAND, Cc. T. BENDER 


U. S. Bonds and 








TONOPAH GOLDFIELD BULLFROG 


MANHATTAN AND COMSTOCKS 
A SPECIALTY 


ZADIG & CO. Stock, BROKERS 


Formerly 306 Montgomery St 


Have reamed bute B24 BUSH STREET 





DIRECTLY OPPOSITE NEW SAN FRANCISCO STOCK AND EXCHANGE BUILDING 








DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS 


IN 


High-Grade Investment Bonds 








SUITABLE FOR 


Banks, Estates 
Trust Fun 


SUTRO @ CO. 


412 Montgomery St., > San Francisco, California 





Members 
STOCK & BOND EXCHANGE 
Private wire to New York 


List of Current Offerings on appli- 
cation 














WILLIAM J. BREWER 


INCORPORATED 











Members Goldfield Mining Stock fadanes: 
Listed Nevada a. Bought and Sold on Com- 

mission. rders from Out-of-Town Brokers 
Given Careful Attention. @ Engineers’ — 
for the Experting of Mines Furnis! 

vestors Reports on Properties Supplied. q ~ 
York and San Francisco Conne ctions. 


ADDRESS 


WILLIAM J. BREWER 


GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 














Incorporate in Nevada 


Advantages {tthe Cororation 


No Annual Tax on Franchise or Capitalization 
No Stockholder’s Liability on Paid Up Stock 


Meetings of stockholders, directors and executive committee may be 
held wherever the by-laws may prescribe in other States. 

Offices may be maintained in other States, if an office is maintained in 
Nevada with a resident agent in charge. 

Copy of Nevada Corporation Law will ‘be furnished on request. 


Nevada Agency and Trust Company 
ROOM 5, SMITH BLDG., 204 VIRGINIA STREET, RENO, NEVADA 











DEWEY, STRONG & CO. 
(Established 1860) 


Solicitors of Patents 


Counselors in Patent and Trademark Causes 


1105-06 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco 
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This Bureau is established for the purpose of furnishing accurate and unbiased 
information about the Pacific Coast and the great wide-awake West. 

Sunset Magazine by reason of its close connection with the great railway systems 
of the West is in a position to furnish the most complete and accurate data about 
opportunities for home making. 

We plan to make this the most complete bureau of its kind in the country. We 
will cheerfully furnish information about any section of the country, telling you what 
the resources are, how to get there, what the cost will be; and will send you descriptive 
books, maps and folders—in fact, all the information our great facilities enable 
us to give. 

No advertisement will be permitted herein the reliability of which has not been 
first determined. 


THE FAMO US, jf 


WIA ISS ISS 
Sania Glarowalle SS 











“1 , SAN 
ay SanJosé HOSAY 
4\ A City¥of 40,000 


\\ * he TS 50 Miles South from 


\——— San Francisco 


pounce 









e All tickets grant stop-over privilege at San Jose. Its worth your time to see 

l ourists: our attractions. Beautiful Santa Clara Valley will charm, and San Jose is in 

. °® the very heart of it. Lick Observatory—4209 feet elevation—overlooks the 
entire panorama, visit this and STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 

CHE BEST ALL-YEAR-AROUND CLIMATE IN THE STATE 

The man o ily: We will make room for 5,000 good families with sufficient means (a few 

f Family thousand dollars) to secure small orchard farms that pay—raise poultry as 

well. The boys and girls can make money in the summer, picking fruit or working in the canneries 

if you don’t need them at home. 





For information and booklet send 2c. stamp to 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
JOSEPH T. BROOKS, Secretary 
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SUNSET COLONIZATION BUREAU OF INFORMATION 


The Location of the Greatest 
Irrigation System in America 
THREE MILLION ACRES 
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Owned and offered for sale by Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 
These rich virgin lands produce enormous crops of wheat, oats, barley, flax, 
alfalfa, sugar beets, vegetables, etc. 

Exceptional opportunities for mixed farming. Excellent grazing lands. 


Irrigable Land . $25.00 per acre 
Non-irrigable Land 15.00 per acre 


In any amount on easiest possible terms. An unlimited amount of 
WATER FIFTY CENTS PER ACRE PER YEAR. Climate most healthful. 
High altitude. Good social advantages. 

Write about excursion rates and for free illustrated books. 


Ferrier-Brock Company 


General Pacific Coast Agents 
J. E. GREEN, MANAGER 


18 Geary Street San Francisco, California 
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At last the big, rich Wheat Farms of Colusa and Glenn 
Counties in the Sacramento Valley are to be opened up 
to the small farmer. The great Central Canal, 
aided by special act of Congress, is now 
ready to irrigate this, the richest fruit 


cheapest irrigation in 
and garden land in all California. rage: 


the world. Deep sediment 
garden soil. A beautiful river of 
pure water, and steamboats at your door. 
Electric and steam roads, too. Delightful climate, 
where the Orange, Lemon and the Apple grow side by side. 
Com, Alfalfa, Sugar Beets, Grapes, Peaches, Pears, Prunes, Plums 
yield $100 to $300 an acre. Where you can buy 20 acres of garden soil for 
$250 down and $250 yearly for five years and take possession at once. Two crops will 
pay for the land. Write today for illustrated catalog. ©. M. WOOSTER CO., 1666 O'Farrell St., San Francisco 


will soon be under 
irrigation. 

























| 











as a, = A ae emg = 
$2,000,000 in Dried 
Fruit was the Production | — i 
of Fresno Co. in 1906) | Pr he ete 


. s = | The h ot the Le: the Orange, the English Walnut, the 
This year that sum will be exceeded by half a million Lime Bean, the Apsicot, “The ood, albavial and eandy loam, makes 
dollars. “* Fresno = 2 any brand means the 

a 


BEST. For booklet, address est time, making business conditions unusually active and con- 


FRESNO COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE stant the year through. For descriptive booklet, address ‘ y 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA The Board of Trade, Santa Paula, California 


Santa Paula 


VENTURA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA -————— 


“The GLEN CITY” 


OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

















ble this great diversity of crops. Every season of the year is a 


























SANTA CLARA 
CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 


CALIFO RNI A FACTS 50 Miles South of San Francisco 


FOR FOUR CENTS The Center of the Great Canning, 
Seed Growing, Milling, Educational, 
and Fruit Growing County of 








WE have just issued a beauti- California. Population 5460.... 
fully illustrated, 80-page maga- For Full Particulars ADDRESS 
zine descriptive of farm life in COMMERCIAL LEAGUE 


Central California. Each article 














is written by a practical farmer, ——— 














fruit grower or dairyman, who FOR COMFORT, PLEASURE, HEALTH and 

has told the truth about Central a HOME, Come to 

California in an interesting way. SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

The illustrations are the best ob- For full particulars and illustrated printed matter 

tainable. We want you to read Sonne Sine Sane Samp Be 

this magazine and will mail you THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

a copy free upon receipt of four Los Angeles, California 

cents to cover the cost of post- aieeieimmainailon — 

age. . ® 

‘| Tulare County, California 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE | Is the place for the Home-seeker. Good 


land for little money. For particulars, address 
STOCKTON- CALIFORNIA 














THOS. H. THOMPSON, TULARE, CALIFORNIA 
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These Farming Stock an d Oi! drilling scenes 
_aretypical of Kern County, theLand of CornMilk 
and Oil.You will obtain full information by sending 


your name and address with stamp enclosed to 
THE BOARD OF TRADE OF KERN COUNTY, BAKERSFIELD 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT Says 


“Land in Imperial Valley will soon be worth from $500 to $1,500 per acre.” 








E L C E he T RO 4 S Phenomenal Growth proves the correct- 
ness of the President's statement 

Some Reasons El Centro is located just right, and is the railroad center of the Valley. It 
will be the Metropolis and Capital of the forthcoming new county. It al- 


ready is the leading town in manufacturing, finance, and industries and its 

commercial supremacy is assured. It has the strongest bank, the best hotel, 

the largest and best buildings and the only opera house in the Valley. 
® 


Electric lights, electric power, and improvements of the most modern type. 











UNEQUALLED OPPORTUNITIES 


Arte offered to Homeseekers, Capitalists and Investors. We need farmers to till our fertile acres; carpenters, 
brick-masons, workmen and laborers to erect our buildings, harvest our crops, gather and pack our cantaloupes 
and to secure homes and join us in the enjoyment of the matchless climate and certain prosperity of El] Centro 


and the country surrounding it. 











FOR BOOKLET AND INFORMATION ADDRESS 


CENTRO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE EL CENTRO, SAN DIEGO CO., CALIFORNIA 
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Our Beautiful Booklet describing San Mateo County 


now ready for mailing 









FSucational aa mae 


Splendid, frain and dlece er 
Gnsvlt— 


URRAN ( LARK - 


RESIDENCE ADDRESS 2091 FILLMORE STREET 
ReDWooD CITY SAN PRANCISCO. 


CURRAN CLARK, 2 tei Mir street’ Redwood City, California 




















The Place 
For You 


SAN FRANCISCO'S 
FINEST SUBURB 


BURLINGAME 


World famous as THE high-class suburb of San Francisco—only 18 miles south on the peninsula 

With the advent of the Bay Shore Cut-off, Burlingame will be the nearest 
of any of those delightful places in San Mateo and Santa Clara Counties, so 
well known for their natural beauty and climate. 

Natural beauty, climate, best of water and sewer systems. Electric 
line to San Francisco. Lots or Villa Sites all sizes and prices from $500 up. 
Easy terms. We have the best in Burlingame. Send for maps. 


LYON & HOAG, 636 MARKET, SAN FRANCISO 
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We are opening up 
the Western side of 
the Great Sacramento Val- 
ley under irrigation for the 
first time. Complete irrigation 
system in operation. Water supply, 
the navigable Sacramento River, by 
right of our concession from Congress, for 
enough water to irrigate two hundred thou- 
sand acres. 









THE TRIUMPH OF 
IRRIGATION 


DEMONSTRATED IN CALIFORNIA’S 
GREATEST VALLEY 


“THE 
SACRAMENTO” 


































LOCATION—In Glenn and Colusa counties, lying along the 
western bank of the navigable Sacramento River. 







S$OIL—Rich, black sediment—level, without stones or alkali. 






CLIMATE—Unsurpassed in California. 







IRRIGATION—Free water rights from our complete irrigation 
system now in operation; most abundant and depend 
able in United States. ‘ 


Excursion rates from 
all Eastern points 
after March Ist. 


INVESTIGATE 



















CROPS—Every known commercial fruit and vegetable of the 
temperate zone yields enormous returns. 








MARKETS—Local and world markets ready and accessible. 





For information and descriptive literature, ; 
write or call on TRANSPORTATION—Rail and steamboat to the State Capitol, 


at Sacramento; and San Francisco. 


F. E. ROBINSON & CO. C. M. WOOSTER CO. PRICES—10-, 20-, and 40-acre lots from $30.00 to $100.00 
216 Pacific Electric Bidg. 1666 O’Farrell Street per acre; terms one-sixth cash and the balance in 
Los Angeles California San Francisco, California five years. 




























































Where water and land meet is found the Mecca of the Homeseeker. 


Th lyi of Ch water to fertile land is 
Ellon. 4 ne of sce for the Home builder 


GLENN COUNTY, ©“, Orland Irrigation Project, tenses 


lifornia, chosen for both of the Federal Government will care for 50,000 of these 
ieee aane eon ‘She bas Ea andes. of acres, and CENTRAL CANAL supplied by the Great 





: aH I and . Has Sacramento River, under Act of Congress, 
changin ase caexol Ween cane dale feet will care for the remaining 000 of these splendid 
deep. acres. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION ADDRESS 


THOS. BROWN, P. D. BANE, W. H. MORRISSEY OR BOARD OF TRADE, ORLAND, CALIFORNIA 
EIBE & PROULX, H. J. BARCELOUX & CO., B. B. GLASSCOCK OR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, WILLOWS, CALIFORNIA 
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MAIN CANAL SUPPLYING SUNSET COLONIES 


L gperel AND THE SUNSET COLONIE 


GARDEN SPOT OF THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY 











IRRIGATED LAND in tracts of 10 and 20 acres or more. EASY TERMS 


SUNSET is to be the Model City of Northern California. Wide streets, parks, boulevards, Sunset Lake, big oak trees. 


All modern improvements. On main line Southern Pacific Railway. 


SUNSET COLONIES offer the choicest fruit and alfalfa land in California. Abundant water for irrigation at low rates. 


nd level--soil deep and fertile. Feather River, a beautiful stream, flows along east line of Sunset Colonies. 
Crops never fail on irrigated land. Write for free printed matter. 














ein SUTTER IRRIGATED FARMS CO. Se TY 


AT SUNSET 1109 POST ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA FOR A HOME 




















BEAUTIFUL, HEALTHFUL, PRODUCTIVE, Various and Abundant in its Products 


A PLACE FOR HOMES AND INVESTMENT xt texncs 
Splendid Water Supply for Thousands of Acres More of Cultivated Land 


The great strawberry center of the State is in Sacramento County, the home of the Tokay grape. 
Many vineyards averaged over $100 per acre clear profit the past season. 
ranges and olives are not excelled in any part of California. ' 
Over one million (1,000,000) sacks of beans produced in Sacramento County the past season. Potatoes, 
onions, corn, asparagus, grown in great quantities and shipped out of the State in carload lots. 
Cheap water or rail transportation to San Francisco, the greatest market on the Pacific Coast. 
For further information, which will be cheerfully furnished, address 


Immigration Committee of Board of Supervisors, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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Terra Bella“ 
of the North” 
TULARE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


In the Heart of the Famous Porterville Orange District 
THE HOME OF THE EARLY ORANGE 


Fabulous Profits :: $1,000 to $1,500 per Acre 


We will Furnish You Verified Statements of Growers 


[and Now $75.00 to $125.00 Fe Acre 


THE TERRA BELLA DEVELOPMENT COMPANY (Capital $500,000) will develop the region after the best 
Southern California Standards. 
Terra Bella is to be the Model Town of Central California. No Liquor and all the High-Class Restrictions. 











WRITE FOR BOOKLET, MAPS AND ANY DESIRED INFORMATION TO 


EDWARD D. SILENT & COMPANY, General Agents 
216 West Second Street Los Angeles, California 























PORTERVILLE 


Our September Chat With “Sunset”? Readers 


HE planting and settlement of a great orange growing colony require 
many things, and all kinds of people. Porterville has the LAND, 
frostless and rich, and underlaid with water from the Sierra snows. 

The marvelous profits of the bearing orchards are attracting a steady stream 
of prospective settlers— men who want ten to twenty acres, with water, 
under a cement flume. Wells are being sunk, machinery installed and flumes 
built—but not fast enough. We want more men, and more capital, to put - 
down wells, and get the water on to the land. The day the water enters the 
flumes the land can be sold in ten acre lots, as fast as you can make out the 
deeds. There is not one ten acre tract with water for sale in the Porterville 
country today. Here is a chance to make money quick. Buy atract at thirty 
to fifty dollars an acre, in October. Have it under water by February. And 
every plot will be sold at $125.00 an acre before the first of April. 
Drop a card for “Practical Results.” 








PORTERVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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Send for these SIX Free Booklets 
about Farming in Tulare County 


CALIFORNIA || | 


" They contain authentic reports of the actual farm and fruit products of Tulare County, 
in the heart of California, and give general information about the market, social and educational 
conditions. They are worth a lifetime of happiness and prosperity to you if they help you to 
decide to come to California and till our wonderful soil and enjoy our world-renowned climate. 

WRITE FOR THEM TO-DAY. Find out the true condition in Tulare County and the 
character of the FAMOUS PAIGE-MITCHELL RANCH lands. You can make more money 
and have an easier time on a 20-acre Paige-Mitchell farm than on the average 160-acre 
eastern farm. 

You can grow the same crops you are accustomed to in other parts of the United States, 
but some of our California crops will pay better. Start with a familiar crop, such as grain, 
vegetables, alfalfa, sugar beets, etc., which pay from $65 to $80 per acre; then work into grapes 
and other fruits that pay from $100 to $150 per acre. A three-year old raisin grape vineyard » 








TIE 








worth $250 to $300 an acre. You can raise enough vegetables between the vines to pay for the 
land while the vines are growing and have the vineyard clear, worth $300 an acre, in three years. 
The booklets tell about other profitable crops that may suit you better— write for them and 
read the authentic reports. You can get 10 to 40 acres close to the city of Tulare that will grow 
any California crop profusely and increase in value rapidly. 
Advantageous terms made for small, large or ‘‘all cash’’ payments. 


CALIFORNIA FARMLAND COMPANY 


OWNERS - 


23 GROSSE BUILDING, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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BUY LAND 


in the Turlock Irrigation District 
of Stanislaus County, California 


IT WILL REPAY YOU 


Send for free booklet 


C. N. WHITMORE CO. 


CERES, CALIFORNIA 



































SUTTER CO., CALIFORNIA 


The center of the Great Fruit Belt of the State; the garden spot of 
California. Money made in small orchards and vineyards. Unimproved 
land $60.00 to $85.00 per acre. Work for all in the orchards, canneries, 
packing-houses and on the farms. 

For particulars write to Board of Supervisors, or the 


SUTTER BOARD OF TRADE, YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA 


A Little Farm Well Tilled 


WILL MAKE YOU INDEPENDENT 


















go Some of the best land in California is waiting 
for you on 


The Laguna De 
Tache Grant 


in Fresno County on the 


Famous Delta of Kings River 


None better for Dairying, General Farming, Fruit 
Growing and Poultry. 

It will cost you $50.00 to $60.00 per acre. 

Terms 3 cash, balance 8 yearly payments, Inter- 
est 6 per cent. Lots of irrigation water 624 cents per 
Mine 2 eer ee eee eS acre each year. 





LET US SEND YOU OUR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER WITH FULL PARTICULARS 


NARES @ SAUNDERS 


FRESNO NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


135 SOUTH BROADWAY 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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California's Model Colony 


Now Open for Colonization 


THE FAMOUS 


Yucaipa Valley 


located sixty-six miles from Los Angeles, adjoining Redlands, the 
“Gem Home City” of Southern California, and the richest city per 
capita in California. 

The valley embraces 14,000 acres of California’s richest soil, 
has an elevation of from 1,800 to 3,000 feet, a climate unexcelled 
in California, an average annual rainfall of 221% inches, flowing 
artesian wells, never-failing springs, soils (30 feet in depth) 
adapted for the successful growth of alfalfa, vegetables, corn, hay, 





grain, oranges, grapes, peaches, cherries, apricots, figs, olives, 
apples, ete. The Valley has been under cultivation for thirty years, 
and a failure of crops is unknown. Six crops of alfalfa, aggre- — 
gating eleven tons per acre, are harvested each season without irriga- 
tion. Splendid home market for everything produced. E 


Yucaipa City 


will be located in the center of the colony, with up-to-date improve- 
ments, including broad streets, water under pressure, electric lights, a 
parks, reservations for churches, schools, public buildings, etc. 





In opening this property for colonization in tracts of twenty 
acres and upward, we propose, for a limited time, to assist those who 
secure homes there, to the extent of the cost of their transportation 
to California. Maps and descriptive matter will be mailed upon 
application. 





Southern California Colonization Bureau 
207 West Third Street :: ::. Los Angeles, California 
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IRRIGATED FARMS 








IN THE 
Dos Palos Colony, Los Bafios Colony, 
Volta Colony and the Gustine Colony 
in the Counties of Fresno and Merced. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOK WITH FULL PARTICULARS 


MILLER & LUX, Los Bajios, California 














Lands in Yuba County, California 


Orange, Lemon, Lime, Olive, Peach, Apricot, Pear, Berry and Alfalfa Lands 
in Tracts to Suit. Abundance of Water for Irrigation where needed 


Prices from $25.00 to $100.00 per acre. FINE CLIMATE 
For Particulars Write , 


BOARD of SUPERVISORS or MARYSVILLE CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
MARYSVILLE, CALIFORNIA 




















RE you interested in California 

Do you want to live under sunny skies 

Do you want to live among orange groves, orchards 
and vineyards 

Do you want to farm where farming pays 

Do you want to live in a progressive country 

Do you want to live where opportunities are many 

If so, TULARE COUNTY IS THE PLACE. 


For Literature and specific information write 


Secretary Tulare County Board of Trade 6 
VISALIA, CALIFORNIA 
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FIVE POINTS ABOUT 


PETALUMA 


The Largest Poultry Center on Earth 


1. CLIMATE—Average summer temperature, 70 degrees. Aver- 
age winter temperature, 60 degrees. 
2. PROSPECTS—Past and present rapid growth are best guarantee of future great- 
ness. 6,000 people now. 
3. OPPORTUNITIES—Free factory sites—water transportation, which means cheap freight 
rates. Business health, which means openings. $100,000.00 guarantee fund 
for location of factories. 


4. LOCATION—35 miles from San Francisco by rail and water. 


5. HOMES—Exceptional opportunities for people of small means to make a home and 
at the same time a living on a small ranch. 








Write for Particulars and Handsome New Booklet, 


Secretary Chamber of Commerce, Petaluma, California 























North of Bay Counties—California 


The Five Counties north of the Bay of San Francisco offer inducements to 
the Homeseeker and Farmer 


— Sonoma County 


The earliest oranges. The largest poultry center on earth. 
The home of Luther Burbank. The hop center. The 
great berry and wine section. 


Napa County 


Similar to the South of France. Grape growing and wine 
making. Prunes and all deciduous fruits. 


oe. ie era Mendocino County 


Foot Bragg 


Great redwood section. All general farming, vines 
and fruits. 





" - Marin County The great dairy county. 
teen a Lake County 


The Switzerland of America. Great bean section. 
No Irrigation in these Counties. Healthful mild Climate 


FOR INFORMATION AND LITERATURE, ADDRESS 
FRANCIS HOPE, Representative ROBERT NEWTON LYNCH, Secretary 


California Building, San Fr Petaluma, California 
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A Cherry Orchard 


IN NAPA VALLEY 





Cherry Growers in Napa Valley are making big profits. Why 
not secure a home in this most beautiful valley in California, 
where you can enjoy life the year ’round and make good profits 
in fruit raising > Cherries, prunes, peaches, apricots, early apples, 
grapes, berries, and small fruits grow to perfection here. 





Good land from $100 to $200 an acre 











For full information and illustrated literature address 


NapaChamber of Commerce. St. Helena Board of Trade. 


Calistoga Chamber of Commerce. 
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BUY A FARM ALEAREIMART 


There is practically no limit to the variety of crops that can be raised here. The 
soil is rich and fertile—a veritable mine of agricultural wealth—water is always at 


your command in inexhaustible quantities. 


irrigation, without the expense of equipment. 
A man with limited means can locate on a 5, 10 or 20-acre farm at Earlimart and 


reap profits at once. 


The land is ready for the sower. 











? 
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San Joaquin Valley. 


The natural slope of the land permits 


=] Buy while the price 
is within your reach 
$50 to $60 per Acre 
Liberal Terms 


Send for our Earlimart Book, describing the choicest 
farming lands in Califomia, in the heart of the vast fertile 
It explains fully the details of 
working the ground for the greatest profit, and shows 
how to make the land pay for itself quickly. 


The Book is Free—Don't delay another day. 


CALIFORNIA IRRIGATED FARMS CO. 


525 South Spring Street 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 














Our Farmers Are 





Our Capitalists 








APPLES 


4,000 Car Loads 
2,500,000 packed boxes 
375,000,000 
Crisp, Juicy Apples 
One Year's Shipments. 
The product of 10,000 
acres of bearing trees. 
$1,250,000. $125 per 
acre. That's what our 
apple crop will NET the 
owners of the 10,000 


acres. 

$100 to $250 per 
acre—what you pay for 
apple land. 

$250 to $600 per 
acre—what you pay for 
bearing orchards. 

What do you think of 


such an investment? 








700 Car Loads 
100,000 Chests 
10,000,000 Quarts 
One Year's Shipment of 
Berries from 1000 acrcs. 


$4.00 per chest, f. 0. b. 


$400,000 or $400 per 


acre. That's what the 
owners of the 1000 acres 
received for their crop. 

$200 to $300 per 
acre—what you pay for 
berry land. 

What do you think of 
that? 

We want you to know 
more about us and the 
richest valley in the 


world. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS SECRETARY, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
WATSONVILLE, SANTA CRUZ COUNTY, CAL. 
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SEE SALE AAPOR NESEIEE 
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BUY AND LOCATE IN 


PACIFIC GROVE 


if you desire cheap land, pure water, good 
schools, and everything required for healthful 
and comfortable living. 

Town Lots, Villa Sites and acreage property 
for sale by 


THE PACIFIC IMPROVEMENT CO. 


Send for a new folder, showing birds-eye view of the 
town and the new Fifth Addition to Pacific Grove 











ADDRESS 


J. P. PRYOR, General Agent, PACIFIC IMPROVEMENT CO. 
PACIFIC GROVE, CALIFORNIA 














CONTRA COSTA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


Contra Costa County is in the geographical center of California, within fourteen miles, at 
nearest point, of San Francisco. Has seventy miles of water front, nearly all of which is deep 
water, offering great inducements for manufacturing sites. 

A County for Homes and Home Markets 


(). 
UU 





San Francisco is the only County in the 
State whose Manufactured Products exceed 
those of Contra Costa County in Value. 


L) 
Vv 





The County contains 440,000 acres of 
land. All cereals, vegetables, citrus and 
deciduous fruits are profitably raised and 
without irrigation. Transportation by 
Southern Pacific Co., A. T. & S. F. Ry. 


Co., and several lines of River Steamers. 


O 





FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, ADDRESS 
GONTRA COSTA, COUNTY 
BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
MARTINEZ, CALIFORNIA 
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AND MINNEAPOLIS, 


APPLY OVER ALL ROADS, 











Have Your 
Ticket Read 
Straight To 


$25; ST. LOUIS, $30; CHICAGO, $83. Jaan RATES wie 
THIS YEAR, FROM SEPTEMBER 1 TO OCTOBER 31 


LOCATION Medford is in the 
heart of Rogue 
River Valley, the richest part of 
Oregon. Has 4000 people, banks, 
schools and every city con- 
venience. Scenery is inspiringly 
magnificent. 
CLIMATE ideal; no excessive 
heat or cold; al- 
most no frost; no over-abundance 
of rain. Winters pleasant, sunny 
and mild. No blizzards, drouths, 


orearthquakes. A famous health 
retreat and pleasure resort. 





ay KANSAS yi 
AHA, ST. 





SOIL is mellow, deep; possesses 
qualities that are peculiar 
to this incomparable region. 
Rich enough to raise anything. 
Doesn’t require irrigation, but 
pure mountain water is abundant 
if irrigation s desired. 


CROPS Four of alfalfa with- 
out irrigation, New- 
town Rippins and Spitzenbergs at- 
tain highest perfection; pay $1000 
per acre; famous pears, peaches, 


early vegetables, early berries; 
vast areas open for cultivation. 


The resources of Rogue River Valley are almost beyond comprehension. 
Coal, timber, copper and gold are found in great quantities. Op- 
portunities for the accumulation of great wealth are better here 
than in any other section of the United States. 
WRITE AT ONCE FOR INFORMATION AND LITERATURE TO SECRETARY OF 


MEDFORD COMMERCIAL CLUB, MEDFORD, OREGON 














Copyright 1906 by Darius Kixsev, Seattle 
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Forest 


of Four Billion 
Twenty Million 


Dollars 


has two hundred and thirteen billion feet of standing 
timber, estimated by conservative experts to be worth at least 
FOUR BILLION TWENTY MILLION DOLLARS. The Pacific 
Northwest as a whole, contains the largest body of merchant- 
able timber in the world. For those looking for a profitable 
investment that will show quick increase in valuation it is to 
be found here in Oregon timber. Think for a moment of 


the situation! 


The forests of Minnesota and Michigan are 


« Such heavy inroads have been made 


upon forests and other sections of the world that the price of 
lumber is rapidly advancing and the world must look for its 
supply to the Pacific Northwest. The development of the 
lumber industry in Oregon is as yet in its infancy. It is 
inevitable that timber land must increase in value at least 
1 


00 per cent 


during the next few years and an investment 


made now when prices are low will net handsome returns. 
We have made a study of the timber situation in Oregon for 
many years and we are in a position to advise clients in the 


most 


manner. We know from our study of 


conditions that there are extraordinary opportunities today 
for investment in Oregon timber lands. Write for our list of 
bargains, If you have a small or large amount to invest, we 
can show you where you can place it toadvantage. Bank and 
other references furnished as to our reliability. Write today to 


Fred A. Kribs, porruano, onecon 
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o NEM | Rush to the Great Baker County | “Sets. 
STRIKE 
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Resources of East Oregon 
Unsurpassed in any Country 


syisodag Jaddo4 




















SEE BAKER 
CITY AD SEND YOUR NAME 


for free illustrated booklet 
above. Then write us for special list of bargains About California 


in City real estate, farms and mining properties. We whidlt tewveeth $4000.00 to ang home- 


are in a position to advise you to your advantage. 





















Farms from $20.00 per acre up, producing income on seeker. Address Home Extension 
i larger valuation. No section has greater opportunities. Committee, 174 Chamber of Com- 
| WEBB & CARROLL merce Bldg., Los Angeles, California. 
| Baker City, Oregon 
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RELIABLE INFORMATION oé 








¢] 
about real estate and other investments, business oppor- vy ZA 
tunities, most desirable home locations and everything the 
investor or settler wishes to know. I will carefully // 
investigate for you and will aid you, if you wish, in com- U 
pleting transactions. If thinking of coming west, or if ) as 


you wish to make profitable, safe, investments, write me 
TO-DAY. Canadian Bank of Commerce. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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WE'LL TELL YOU 








NORTH BEND, on COOS 
BAY, will be THE NEXT 
METROPOLIS on the 

PACIFIC COAST. ! 


THERE ARE BUT THREE 
PROTECTED DEEP SEA 

HARBORS ON THE 
UNITED STATES 
WESTERN COAST 
BETWEEN CANADA 
AND MEXICO 
—GOLDEN 
GATE, COOS 

BAY AND 























-$60,000 


monthly. 
@ North Bend from 


YZ 
KS a tract of timber 


land four years ago, 


e now has over 2,000 


people. @ North Bend is 











A the natural outlet of the 
ad richest timber country in the 
a World comprising over one 
QS hundred and twenty-seven billion 
y feet. North Bend has saw mills, 
~y lumber mills and factories, and is 
offering generous inducements to secure 

we more. @ The last Congress ordered a 
BS survey of Coos Bay harbor and will ap- 
fey Propriate $100,000 to give it a forty foot bar. 
@ Coos Bay is the half way harbor on the 

& Pacific Coast between Golden Gate and Puget 
Sound. Q It now furnishes coal for San Francisco 

and the Coast cities. The Government geological 
survey shows four hundred square miles of coal 
bearing area and eight hundred million tons of coal. 



























development. Come on and 
“Beat the Railroad to Coos Bay.” 


Write THE NORTH BEND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


NORTH BEND, OREGON 


AN ORGANIZATION OF THE REPRESENTATIVE CITIZENS WHOSE AIM 
BUILDING AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE COOS BAY COUNT! 





{S THE UP- 
RY 
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PORTLAND 


OREGON 
BEATS THEM ALL 





The record in building permits for the forty 
leading cities of the United States for the month of 
April, 1907, as compared with 1906, showed that 
Portland, Oregon, made a greater percentage of 
gain than any other city, and was only led in actual 
cost of her buildings by New York, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis and Washington. 

Portland led all cities in the United: States and 
Canada for two months last year, and held second 
place for two other months. 

For further particulars relative to this most 
substantial of all American cities in the 200,000 
class, address 


PORTLAND COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
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Portland, Oregon. 
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A SUBURBAN HOME 


Should be easy of access, free from undesirable surroundings, such as saloons, 
stores, etc., have plenty of CALIFORNIA SUNSHINE, shaded by healthy trees, 
and above all, the price must be right. 


IN HAYWARD PARK (SAN MATEO) 


You will find all these things —ACCESSIBILITY— 25 minutes from San Francisco 
by Bay Shore Cutoff, 5 minutes’ walk from depot. Free from undesirable sur- 
roundings. This is guaranteed by restrictions in deeds. Plenty of sunshine. The 
tract is covered with shrubbery and trees, having been part of the grounds of the 
late Alvinza Hayward. Further, this superb property 


ADJOINS THE “PENINSULA HOTEL” 


The Del Monte of San Mateo. This fine hostelry will always be a factor on which 
to base the value of the property. 


Lots, 50 feet front or more, from $900 upwards. Terms, only one-fifth cash, balance to suit— 
stone sidewalks, macadamized streets, water and sewer pipes laid. 
Write for illustrated pamphlet containing views of ‘‘ Peninsula Hotel’’ and Hayward Park. 


BALDWIN & HOWELL FRANK S. GRUMMON 
318-324 Kearny St., San Francisco Siva: Ma 2.2: 
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A CALIFORNIA OPPORTUNITY 


LOW RATES 


To California and the Pacific Coast during September and October from 


New York . . $50 | Chicago . . $33 
New Orleans . 30 | Kansas City 25 
Council Bluffs . 25 | St. Louis. 30 


and more rates from other eastern cities 
ADDRESS AGENTS 


UTHERN PACIFIC 

















a pen 
S 


Opens 


Boys and girls will dread the 
drudgery less if, as an inspira- 
tion to well doing, they are 
given a pen they will be 
proud to write with. A pen 
that protects clothes from 
ink spots because its simple, 
common sense and workman- 
like construction keeps the 
ink in sufficient amount 
where it belongs, at the point 
‘of the pen, and not oozing 
_out from joints and crevices. 
A pen that stays put in a boy’s pocket because 
of the Clip-Cap. A pen that will teach boy 
or girl neat and orderly habits. There is only 
one such pen and that is a 

























Most imitations and substitutes for the genuine are 
offered at college centers. Therefore be sure the pen you 
purchase is marked ‘‘ Waterman’s Ideal” and guaranteed 
so by the dealer. All reliable dealers sell the genuine. 






7 L.E.Waterman Ce., 178 Breadway,N.Y. 
a7 & SCHOOL ST,,BOSTON. 2809 STATE ST:,EHIEAGE: 136 ST: JAMES ST, font i i 
742 MARKET ST., GAN FRANGISEO, 12 GELBEN LANE, LONDON, E.C, 1) 














